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The history of th^ progress of geographical knowledge 
is calculated sinorc than that of any other branch of 
learning to illustrate the progressive civilisation of man¬ 
kind. It has for its objecb, in some measure/ the diffu¬ 
sion of the v^cies, but is more immediately connected 
with the advancement of navigation and commercial en¬ 
terprise. Instead /f confining the attention to the 
fortunes of a particular community, it carries the eye of 
the enquirer continually abroad, to survey all the nations 
of the earth, to mark the knowledge they obtainetftf one 
another, and the extent of theijj mutual acquaintance. • 
The principal charm of savage life arises from the 
ut^mited range which it allows over the face of nature.. 
von. I. B * 
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Thcfcie who have once tastci) the. jdeasure of roviiij; at 
lar^e through woods aiul mountains, cue never^ after- 
wd^s feel liappy under the restraints of socieiy. Cmi- 
osity and die love action, no les*k than their wants, 
must have continually urged the earliest flilial>itant!» of 
the glotie to explore all the varieties ttf its surface. I’as- 
toral triljcs feel an interest in learning the nature of tlu 
country in the vicinity of their encanipinents, the fjctent 
of its pastures, anil the rivers whieli flow tlirotigh and 
refresh it. Ihit the uJiservations of a ru<\|e i^io are seldom 
accumulateil beyond the wants of the present moment. 
The inoveincnts by which those noniades acquire the 
knowltslge along with* the possession of new regions, 
generally Ifad to a total forgetfulness of their old habita¬ 
tions ; little correspomlence is maintahied by those who 
migrate with tliosc who remain behind : so that in a 
short time the geographical kndwledgo of migratory 
nations is reduced to obscure and fading traditions. 

AVhen men in the progress of their migrations reach 
the sea coast, the lov,<;,,of gain if.% well as of adventure 
soon impel them to 1/nmch ii|K)n the waves, and direct 
their course to distant countries. Hut the complicated 
art of navigation requires many ages to bring it to per¬ 
fection. Science alone-can give certainty to the ohserv- 
ations of the mariner ; and the discoveries of tlic early 
navigators were as perishable as they wercS-aguely de¬ 
scribed. Itcsidcs, in jiroportion as the spirit of adven¬ 
ture prevailed among the motives of the Earliest expedi¬ 
tions, a corrcsjionding desire to indulge in exaggeration 
and romantic fiction disfigured all the relations which 
remain of them. Wonder and credulity, however, are 
the natural characteryitics of an early age, and we must 
not regard as wholly fabulous thSsc aeeounts of anti¬ 
quity, in which we find a few threads of consistent fact, 
interwoven with much tliat is absolutely incredible. 

Geogrnpf^l of the Ilebrewn. 

The earliest geographical records which remain to us 
are those of the sacred scriptures. The Hebrews tkem- 
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selves, au inland and pastoral nation, had probably but 
little direct acquaintance with distant countries. For 
their Vnowledge of commerce, and of the iiationi^itb 
which it ojiencd a corrcsjmndencdJ they were perhaps 
aWefly indebted to the Kgyjitians and Phamicians: but 
the account which Moses gives of the first prdfrenitors 
•of mankind, and of the nations which sjirung from them, 
is ujjquestionably derived from jK^niliar sources. 

All the nations of the old world distinctly known to 
the sacred liistprian, are reduceiLhy him to the families 
of Shem, Ham, and .faphet. The children of these pa¬ 
triarchs are also enumerated by him, and each of them 
ajqiears as the founder of a nation ; but in those early 
ages it IS impossible to affix with certainty t9 any region 
a name which jiToperly belongs to a wandering horde. 
The Mosaic accounf(<icncsisx.;, however, is a precious 
record of the manner in which the knowledge of the 
eartli was enlarged by the dispersion of the human 
species. 

The family of Shem«comprisgi^ the jiastoral nations 
which win-e spread over the plaiiisjietween the Eujdirates 
and the shores of the Mediterranean,* from Ararat to 
Arabia. The Hebrews themselves were of this stock, 
and tile resemblance of their language with the Arameaii 
or ancient Syriac, and with .\rabic, sutficieiitly proves 
the identity in race of what are called tlie Semitic na¬ 
tions. There is noalitiiculty in assigning to each of the 
sons of Shenf his proper situation. Elam founded the 
kingdom of Elyiticis, Assur that of Assyria, and Aram 
the kingdom of Syria or Ararawa, a name still clearly 
preserved in that of Armenia. From Arphaesad were 
descended the Hebrews themsel^gs, and the various 
tribes of Arabia; itAd this close affinity of origin was 
always manifest in the langu^e and in the intimate 
correajiondence of these two nations. Some of the names 
given by Moses to the children of Shem arc stilPused 
in Arabia as local designation#: thus there is still % 
district in that country called Uavilah; and Uxal, the 

B 2 
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name given to Sana by the sacrcil historian, is not yet 
quite obsolete. ' , 

NSlie descendants of Ham constituted the most civil¬ 
ized and industrion# nations of the Mosaic age. The 
sons of that jiatriarch were (hish, Mizraim, I’hut, trtd 
CanaaiY. I’he name of Ham is identical wi|h that of 
Cham or Chumia, by which Egypt has in all ages IteeA 
called by its native igbitbitants, and Misr or Misrqim is 
the name by which the same country, or more jwoperly 
the Delta, is known 'I'urks and Arabians. The land 
of Phut appears to signify Libya in general; and the 
name Cmh, though sometimes nsetl vaguely, is ob¬ 
viously applied to the* southern and eastern ^>arts of 
Arabia. Vhe names of Snbtt, Sahtnh, lifiamah, ainl 
Shchu, children of t'ush, long survivdd in the geogra¬ 
phy of^ Arabia. 

Tl'.c posteii'ty of Canaan rivaUefi the children of Miz¬ 
raim in the early splendour of arts and cultivation. 
Though the Canaanites, properly speaking, and the I’ho?- 
nicians were separate»l,froni each other by Mount C'annel, 
yet as tlie same spirit of industry animated both, they 
may hefe, in a general sense, be considered as one 
peojile. The Phamieians possessed the Ijnowledge of 
the Egyi>tiaus, free frofn the su|)erstitious reluctance of 
the latter to venture upon tl^e sea. Their local jmsition 
naturally engaged them in commercial etflerprise: — 
“ and the border of die Canaanites was from Sidon, as 
thou goest to Oerar unto Gaza.” 'riiclr chief cities, 
Tyre and Sidon, had reached the highest degree of com¬ 
mercial opulence when the first dawn pf social polity 
was only commencing in Greece. Damascus, one of the 
oldest cities in the wzrrld, remains as a monument of the 
first inhabitants. The great superWity of the people on 
that coast above the Hebrews in the time of Moses, is 
cleai^ shown in the language of holy writ. VV''lien 
Jo.shua and the other chiefs, who were sent by the pro- 
^»het to observe and reftort on the land of Canaan, re¬ 
turned, they said, “ We came unto the land whither 
thoH sentest us, and surely it floweth with inilki;«nd 
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honey. Nevertheless, Uie jteople Ije strong that tlweS in 
tlie land, andihe cities arc walled and very great." In 
fine, tfiey ^ol)clude, “ We be not able to go up agaj^t 
this peoi>le, for tliejr are very grea*” 'While the Ca- 
naaiiites inhaAted walled and pojmlous cities, the Hebrews 
dwelt in tents like the brethren of Joseph, who declared 
tt> Pharaofi, “ Thy servants are shepherds, both we and 
also our fathers.” , 

The warlike children of Japhet, the Japetus of the 
Greeks, havfi far surjiassed the othtp' posterity of Noah 
in the extent of^ their possessions. All the Indo-teutonic 
nations, stretching without interruption from the extre¬ 
mity of western Kurope through <lie ))eninsula of India 
to the i:9and of Ceylon, may be considereil lis deri\^ed 
from this coTntnoa ancestor. The Turkish nation also, 
occupying the elevattd countries of central Asia, boast 
the saifte descent. 'JMieir own traditions accord in this 
respect with the Mosaic history ; and indeed the affini¬ 
ties of language, which are still evident among all the 
nations of the Japetian ft^nily,1ful!j^ confirm the relation 
of the sacred writer. The meanujg'of Japhet’s name 
in the Sanscrit language, Yapiiti, or lofd of tire earth, 
hears a sense which is well adapted to the numbers and 
the eminenc# of his descendants.* 

'I'he eldest of Japhet’s sons was Gomer, who, Jose- 
l)hus tells UB, was the father of the Celts. Magog, we 
must lie contented to*sup])ose, was the founder of some 
, Scythian naticBi. In Madai we may recognize the an¬ 
cestor of the Medcs. The posterity of Javan and Tubal 
and Meshech and Tiras may be traced from Ararat, 
always called Jtfanh by its inhabitants, through Phrygia 
into Europe. Tubal and Meshecl^ left their names to 
the Tibareni and M«>chi, Armenian tribes, whose early 
migrations appear to have extended into Mocsia. In like 
manner the ’I'hracians may have owed their origin to 
Tiras. 

Ashkenaz, the son of Gomc% is tliought to be thaf 
Ascanius whose name so frequently occurs in the ancient 
topqgraphy of Phrygia, and from whom, probably,,the 
B 3 
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pjUjiine, at first the A.rine sea, derived its ajipellation. 
In TogarmaU we see tlie proper ancestor «of tlie ^rme- 
nations, and it is even asserted of the 'I'iirks. 

Javan was the Jijn of the (irei-k*s, the father of tlic 
lonians. In the names of his sons we find fresli prirt^s 
of the‘comistency of the Mosaic history. In Klishab 
we see the origin of Klis or Hellas. Tlie name of Tan 
sliish is suiiposed, vritli little foundation, to re§;r to 
Tarsus in Cilicia. Kittiin means Cyprus, and Dodaniin 
or Rodaiiim is underrtpod to apply to tlie island llhodes. 

By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands." It is impossible to read this ethnographi¬ 
cal sketch of the sacreik historian, who ascends to the first 
origin of iflankind, without admiring its coinprehensivc- 
ness and consistency. '■ 

It is impossible to fix witli precision the eastern limit 
of Moses’s geographical knowledgi?. “ I'he dwellings of 
the sons of Joctan,” he says, “ were from Mvxha, as 
thou goest unio Sejihar, a mount of the East.” This 
Sephar may possibly,be the first range of the snowy 
mountains of Paro}»iniuu>t, called also Srpyrnis by the 
ancients' But ‘that the accurate knowledge of Moses 
did not extend to the coufiiies of India is evident from 
the gloss which he adds,“‘a mountain of the!fcV/*t,” which 
is, in fact, the signification pf the word. Srphar is ap¬ 
plied in general to the East, while Ophir, Ri the other 
hand, means the West, or Africa. > 

The institutions of the Hebrews werh calculated to t 
discourage an intercourse with strangers. The brilliant 
commercial enterprises in which Solomop engaged were 
discontinued by his successors, and even the fleets of 
that prince were nawgated by tlie servants of the king 
of Tyre. This restricted comiminication with foreign 
nations rendered it, of course, imjiossible to acijuire any 
eiil^cd or correct knowledge of the earth ; and we do 
not find in the prophetic writings any trace of geo- 
^aphical information fnuch exceeding that which was 
possessed by Moses. Some, indeed, have imagined the 
Onhir of scripture to mean Peru; and the Tarshishgtrom 
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whicli the fleets of Solomon returned every three )%ars, 
“ hrii^iii^ K'fld. and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks,” 
has given* rise to innumerable learned distjuisi^As. 
Tarsus in tiilicia ^whieh, by the \*iy, was not a sea- 
as well as Tartessus in Spain, are out of the 
question^ for the shi(is of Solomon were launched from 
4iziongel)er in tlie Jled Sea, and ivory, apes, and jieacocks 
are qjiviously Indian produce. , AJany eminent scholars 
liave su])posed the word Tarxhish. to be a Phoenician 
c]>ithct of tlie qea in general; buj tliough this interpreta¬ 
tion serves very well to explain the expression “ ships 
of Tarshisli,” it only increases the difficulty of a three 
yeare’ voyiige to 'Tnrshiith. Others have imagined two 
places of t|je same name, one in the Kast aAl the other 
in the AVest. liftt the most ingenious of tlie conjectures 
offered to clear up these difficulties is that which ex- 
]ilains the name TaiVneh as an e]>ithct djrived from the 
Sanscrit language, in which Tar-dem signifies the silver 
country. The languages of India, owing to the great 
trade and civilization ofithc ]>eoyl({ who spoke them, are 
known to have contributed many tqrms to the Arabic and 
Hebrew tongues; and as the Indian legends ihake fre¬ 
quent meni^un of a eilver country beyond the sea, it is 
not very improbable that the Arabians adopted from them 
tliis vague and wandering ^|>pcllation. Targhhh, then, 
to tlie PIncnicians (who received the language as well as 
merchandize of the»East through die Arabians) was an 
expression ofT?xtreme latitude, and apjdicable with equal 
justice to o)>pusitc quarters of the glolie. 

Towards tlje north the geographical knowledge of the 
Hebrews never extended beyond tlie Caucasus; and in 
the north-east it was confined within equally narrow 
limits. The Clhaldlcans, who appear to have descended 
from the further shores of the Caspian Sea, are described 
by the jirophct Jeremiah as coming from the ends of the 
north and the sides of the earth. AVith Egyi^ and 
Arabia the early Hebrews wAe well acquainted; bill ■ 
towards the AVest their knowledge hardly reached as far 
as fce sliorcs of Greece. 
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TRe cosmological ideas scattered tlirough the scrip¬ 
tures are few iii number, an3 of extreme sifriidicitjj. In 
the\jfophetic writings many traces may be found of an 
opinion that heaven,«ar the “ mount of tlnj^ Lord,” was 
in the North.* The earth was evidently considered M 
be a plain, surrounded, jicrhaps, by the ocean, wjiich was 
again enclosed by the clouds of heaven. Such arc the* 
opinions expressed b> J/ib, the sublimest of all p?ets. 
“ He hath compassed the waters with bounds, until (in 
the places where) the*(Viy and night comp to an end : ” 
and again he says, “ Whereupon are the foundations 
of the earth fastened ^ or, who laid the corner-stone 
thereof? or, who shut nj) the sea with doors Qmund- 
aries); whelt’it brake fortli, as if it had issuei] out of the 
womb; when I made the cloud the ^arriient tliereof ?”+ 
The general allusions which occur in scripture to the 
, earth and its creation, are not mori remarkable for the 
sublime language in which they are conveyed, than for 
their perfect freedom from fanciful and subtle spe¬ 
culations. , , <■ 

The Phoenicians, tlic greatest maritime people of an¬ 
tiquity, hUve, unfbrtunately, not transmitted to us any 
writings whatever. We know of their ente^rises only 
from scri))ture, and from the scattered notices of Greek 
and Latin authors. Wc havp seen that they were the 
pilots of Solomon’s deet; and, as often as Egyptian ships 
are mentioned by ancient authors, we are sure to find 
them manned and guided by Phoenicians. ' This jHiojile 
were, in fact, the merchants of the Egyptians, whose 
laws and religion were at all times unfavourable to ma¬ 
ritime adventure : they were, in fact, the foreign mer¬ 
chants of Egyjit in th» flourishing days of the hundred¬ 
gated Thebes; and the astonishing 'monuments which 
remain to prove the ancient wealth and grandeur of tliat 
kingdom may render us less incredulous with respect to 
the naval proficiency of a kindred people. 'J'he survey 
idf Egypt made by Josejfh, the storing of com in the 
several districts, to meet the exigqpcies of impending 

• Isaiah, air. f Job, xxvl. xxxviti. • 
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famine, and general use of money in that coufitry, 
all be||ieak a4]egree of soctil order*and economy, and a 
familiarity with tl)e routine of commercial dealing, w^’.fch 
is truly astonishing at so early an age. Seven hundred 
^rs later, at the siege of Troy, the Greeks were unac¬ 
quainted with the use of money. 

• The Imceiiieians [jartieipated in the civilization of the 
Egyptians: they profited by supplying that luxurious and 
wealthy nation with foreign commodities ; and, uniting 
to the knowledge which flourishejl^n Thebes and Mem¬ 
phis a disposition to naval enterprise, we may easily 
conceive that they soon attained a considerable profi¬ 
ciency in all the arts of navigation. The numerous 
colonies wljich they j)lanted on the shores of^ie Euxiue, 
the Mediterrauetm, and the Atlantic, beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar, attest ttie extent of tlieir early voyages. 

This enterprising fiation may in like m|inner have oc¬ 
casionally reached India from the Red Sea. Phoenicians 
piloted the ships of Solomon in their three years’ voyages 
to Tarshish. The grc#t length ^f time required for 
these voyages betrays the timid progress of early navi¬ 
gation, and may, perhaps, have prcvcnfcd theii*frequent 
repetition ; but the regular communication with India 
was certainly maintained lhruu)i^i the Arabs, who, when 
they saw strange nations circumnavigating their penin¬ 
sula, were Hot slow to learn tlie advantages of their inter¬ 
mediate position. 

The PhmnTcian colonies, Utica, Carthage, and Gades, 
or Cadiz, were founded between die twelfth and eighth 
centuries bcfqre the Christian era; but the seas of the 
West were probably explored for ages before settlemAits 
were formed at such a distance frqpi the parent state. 

Thus we find that the Phoenicians had, at least a thou¬ 
sand years before the birth of Christ, explored the western 
ocean, and at the same time navigated the Euxine Sea 
and die Arabian Gulf. Their geographical knowledge 
must, therefore, have been extensive; yet die illiberi) 
jealousy which induced them to conceal their discoveries 
hasMthrown a deep shade upon their fame. The.arts, 
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refinement, anil commercial wealth of the ]j’hivnicians in 
remote ages can be now but imjicrfeetly esftinateil the 
rei^^jjls which remain of them. The pyramids and 
colossal ruins of Egjf>t visibly demonstrate jhe greatness 
of that kingdom to remote posterity : the eommerdal 
entcrprftie and maritime skill of the 1’hn'nicij.iis have 
left behind no such adequate or durable memorials.* 
Vicissitudes in the afts, and in the enlightenment of 
matikind often occurred in the ancient world, from the 
difficulty and expeusa jrf multiplying Iwpks'; and it is 
interesting to observe in the jireseiit instance that the 
geographical knowledge of the Phienicians in the fabu¬ 
lous times of (Jrecce may probably have embraced as 
large a jiortioii of the earth as that of the .Romans in 
the fiourishing age of Augustus. «' 


CHAP. II. 
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OF THE WEST.—SUMMARY. 

fcE trade of the Phoenieians necessarily brought them 
soon into correspondence with die Greeks who were 
scatt^ed over the islands and die shores of the jSigatn. 
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Their manufecturcd merchandize, which awakenwl the 
adiiiyntion m a rude people, was’bartered for the na¬ 
tural prodneliuns of the land, and, perhaps, more, ■fre¬ 
quently for slaves.’ Thus the prophet Kzekiel rndhtions 
f3le blue aiuf pur))Ie from the isles of Elisha ; and at the 
same ti|jie he says, “ Javan, Tubal, and MeshSch were 
thy merchants: they traded the persons of men and ves- 
scli^of brass in thy market." nature of the motives 

which actuated the Oreeks in their earliest naval enter¬ 
prises is sufficiently manifest fr(^i« the first paragraph of 
Herodotus, who a.scril)es the origin of the wars between 
the Greeks and barbarians to a series of piratical abduc¬ 
tions. lo, daughter of the king of Argus, was carried 
away ffy l^te I’inenicians. Europa was tli#n taken off 
from Tyre by Ac Cretans: Jason eloped with Medea ; 
and when her fatBcr. the king of Colchis, demanded 
eomjiensation, it wtft refused, says the hjptorian, because 
tlie complaints of Inachus, the father of lo, had been 
neglected by her ravishers. Then followed reprisals 
and the rape of Helen* ^ 

VVar is the only art exercised l^y^erce and uncivilized 
nations, and captives are their only nftrchancKze. The 
Pha'iiieianji, no doubt, fomented tlte feuds by which 
their markets were supplied : rfie morality of their deal¬ 
ings sunk to the level of, their iniquitous traffic. The 
love of {f&in has never been very scrupulous; and we 
may safely conclude, that the merchants of Sidon im¬ 
posed upon* the Greeks by the same fraudulent arts 
which (diristian nations practised so many centuries 
later upon jlie simple inhabitants of die new world. 
Hence it is that Ilomer, who so often celebrates the ex¬ 
cellence of Sidonian artists, repjoaches the nation in a 
strain approaching to acrimony, with insatiable covetous¬ 
ness and base dishonesty: he paints them, indeeil, as the 
enemies of the human race, “ doing all manner of ini¬ 
quity to men.” ^ 

The knowledge of letters, l^iwcver, which the Gr&«k« 
received from the Phcenicians, will probably compensate, 
i» die opinion of posterity, for all the injuries^which 
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may kavc been committed in' the .incipienlj correspond¬ 
ence of the two nations. Tiie Greeks possessed a lively 
curibsity, a boldness and force of intellect, well' fitted to 
open ^d the recesses *f unexploreil nature. They were 
equal to other nations of antiquity in the vividness 
their iin1i,!'inations, and were much superior to tliem in 
the spirit of philosojihical observation. Unfike the * 
Phnenicians, who grudeecj the world the partici])atioij of 
tlieir knowledge, the Greeks were as communicative as 
they were curious, and,iirefcrred fame to tlie profits of a 
sofdid policy. 

There was a splendour in tlic first dawn of Grceian 
literature which annouwed the glory of its meridian 
beaifis. Iloiiacr united all the learning of his tinle to all 
the vigour of poetic genius. 'I'here is Jittle connected 
with the manners or enlightenment of his age which may 
not be learned ^from his writings ; and he w'as the first, 
to use the weighty testimony of Strabo, who was well 
versed in geography. The task will be as agreeable as 
it is essential to our purpose, to qollect from the pages of 
the venerable poet tlfe^ extent of his acquaintance with 
the surface of the *eartn. 

The ocean was regarded by Homer as a great river 
which visited in its course every portion or the earth. 
In the centre of the shield made by Vulcan for Achilles 
was described the habitable earth, and beyond Aat, along 
the margin of the disc, ran “ the strfiigth of the floods 
of ocean.” Whether Homer believed thaf (Jreece was 
in the cenfre of the earth, is a particular of his cosmo¬ 
graphy which he has not disclosed to us ; but it certainly 
was not in the centre of the portion which was known 
to him. , 

In the enumeration of the allied forces assembled be¬ 
fore Troy, the poet names all the states of Greece with 
interesting minuteness. Thtbex, Athem, Corinth, and 
LacedfSinon were already distinguished. He displays a 
{>attial knowledge of Maotdonia, and a perfect acquaint- 
, ance with the Cyclades and larger islands. The auxi¬ 
liaries,of the Trojans were the Tribes of the Pehsgianci 
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tJie Mteoniaitii; the Curiam, speaking a strange lan- 
gtiagv; the fit/rmm and Solffmi, to the south of th<^e; 
tlicii (he Arimi or Arama?ij stretching from Cilicia ’into 
Syria; the JViriigiam came froiff Ascunia, an inland 
flflitrict. From the shores of the Black Sea there came 
to the %id of I’riam tlie Paphlagoniam who dwelt on 
‘tlie banks of the Purtheniwi, and the Haliaoniam “ from 
Algia, afar, where the earth prailuCes silver." These 
last were tlic ('halybes inhabiting the mountains round 
Trebizond,*tbe mineral riches <jf*which arc not yet ex¬ 
hausted. The Sesamm, Cromna, and Cyiorus of Homer 
were afterwards included in the territory of Amastris, 
tlie mjjilern Amasia; and tlie ^lills of Cytoro, crowned 
with supe(][> forests, supplied with naval Uniter the dock¬ 
yards of Sinope? 

On the western side of the Black Sea Homer was 
acquainted with Uil Thracians, the Metsians, and the 
“ Jflippnmolgi, living on mares’ milk, the justest of men, 
long-lived, and exempt from fare.” These were the in¬ 
habitants of the couniry afterw#yls posses-sed by the 
Sannatians. They were evidently nomaiiic; and it is 
remarkable, that the reputation of virtue and justice 
which late(i writers generally gave the Scythians (as the 
wandering nations on the shore* of the Buxine were long 
vaguely (lesignated) were ^ready ascritied to tliem by 
the oldesf of the Greek poets. It might be supposed, 
indeed, from the hint of s])otlcss innocence, that Homer 
here touclied'tlie verge of his knowledge; but as he is, 
perhaps, the most carefully minute of all poets, and has 
usually a reason for every tiling he says, it is much more 
likely that there was something in Ae religious habits 
and doctrines of those Asiatic tribes wliich compelled the 
veneration of the Greeks. 

The fame of Egypt offered the poet a fertile theme. 
He celebrates the wealth of Thebes and its hunilred^ates, 
from each of which it could send forth 200 armeifmen. 
In a spirit of simplicity he mSntions the rankness aiiS ’ 
aromatic character of Egyptian vegetation; the skill of 
til® people in tlie use of drugs; and the nepentheSf pro- 
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bkb!^ apium, by w1)ich they ouro<l cveii the pains of 
With the mention of K.^ypt he rtiuples ijnit of 
Lioy^ and of the Ervmhi, the name of tlic Arabs in tlie 
Baat. “ In Lihya.^says tlio poet, “ no injn feels want, 
neither the king nor the shepherd ; sheep yean three tiiflfs 
in tlie year, and the lambs have horns at tht^r birth.” 
These latter facts are correct, as well as the enstoin of 
die Africans, front laJiieh the Lotn/ihmii or htuit-mitcrx 
obtained their designation. Tliough Homer tjid not know 
India, locally or by «wme, yet he seems to have been 
aware that there were black men to the east of that part 
of the earth with wlricb be was acquainted. Thus, 
he .says, Neptune visit(^l the iKthiopians, •* thi^farthest 
of men, wlio are divided in two, some undtj'' the rising 
and some uiitler the setting sun.” ll'ltbn Homer makes 
Mcnelaus visit, in the course of his voyage, the SiilnniariK, 
Libyans and Ercmhi, he ajrjiears tfl Ire ignorant that the 
Mediterranean and Rctl Si'as are separated from each 
other by the Isthmus of Sijez ; neither was he acquainted 
with the seven moqt^s of the Nile. His igitorauce on 
these points was adwiittcd by Ins warme.st admirers in 
ancient fiines. 

Menclaus, while relating in the Odyssey, the history 
of his voyages, boasts oft several occasions of the wealth 
lie accumulated by piratical depredations. Indeed, it is 
manifest that piracy was a common, perhaps an honour¬ 
able, profession in those days. Naval warfare was by no 
means unknown to the Greeks, as appears by Homer’s 
making mention of boarding pikes. Yet their vessels, 
such at least as were built by Ulysses at the island of 
Circe, were nothing more than large boats with one mast 
and sail, and with a .small fore deck on which the cable 
was coiled: on or below this deck the chief of the crew 
took his rest when circumstances prevented his landing. 
The^ slight vessels of the Homeric age were painted re<l 
with minium, irrocured, most probably, from Sinope. 
¥lomer seems to have fliought a voyage across the sea 
from Crete to Egypt a singularly bold adventure. 

Though the gotls of Homer and other early Gr9dan 
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K% fln.l a much larger sharcof mythic story iiiingliiig ila'lf 
with tlnvslcniler materials of certain informatif)n. 'I he 
•straits Miieh separate Italy and Sicily arc the )M>rtais 
whi^h conduct llomcr to the regiops of fable; all beyond 
them is marvellous, and it is in thif. quarter alone that 
tlic pictures of the poet 1< se th 5 *olour of reality. Of 
Sicily he had some faint knowledge ; the names of the 
Sictini and Siruli had reached him, and the account of 
tlie {'yclops is too tnie a pietuK; of savage life to ajluw 
us to ^puose it a mere sketch of fancy, ^'he picture 
of tnen tvlio, ‘•relying on the gods for subsistence, 
neither sow nor rea^ ; who live in caves on the tops of 
mountains, without <aws or a chief, and,not coring for 
one another; and who are ignorant of the u.sc of ships, 
by which die luxuries of life are diffused such a pic¬ 
ture, it is evident, is drasvn witli Iplelity from the rudest 
condition of savage life. • 

From Sicily Idysses is conducted b'J' the pdet to the 
isles of .35(jjus, from whom the hero obtains a bag con¬ 
taining the winds; with tliis pKsent he sets sail, and is 
wafted gently homewards., On the tentli day Ithaca is 
already iiF sight, when, overcome with fatigue, he un¬ 
luckily falls aslee|>, and his companions cut tlie bag, sup¬ 
posing it to bt filial with treasures. Instantly the tvimls 
rush forth, and a hurricane arises, which drives the ship 
back to the isje of iFolus. The next place which Ulysses 
reaches is the country of tlie L<rstrggon», a race of can¬ 
nibals ; and it is historically implant to observe, that 
Homer places these fairly in the region of the miraculous. 
He next arrives at .Meea, tlie island of Circe, from which 
he appears to lose sight altogether of the land of cer¬ 
tainty. The hero, receiving the instructions of Pirce, 
crosses the ocean to the shores o# Proserpine, to tlic plat# 
where the Acheron, Periphlegethon, and other tributary 
rivqfs flow into the Styx. Sailing the whole day, he 


resorted to iRthiojiia to cclebrtW tlwir 
thcr the South nor die East can be 1«>|£«1 
on of fable in the primitive geography 
Wlicn wt turn fo^he West and .^'orih, 
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Conus at last U> the ends of thc.otfan, sUiere the Cim- 
ttiersiiins dwell, wrapiHjJ in profound itldnn ; foj they 
sec neither the rising nor the setting sun, hut \he veil of 
nighf is constantly aspread above theni. Having iiere 
visited the infernal regions, he rc-einbarts, (piits alie 
ocean. Slid reaches the isle of C'iree in the siiio^tii sea at 
the first appearance of Aurora. Ou his voyage lioine-* 
ward afterwards lie jii^pses the I’lunrlcv, or waiuj^iring 
rocks, escapes the Sirens, with the dangers of Sn/f/ii and 
Charyhdig, and thus #jtums once more within the circle 
of probability. 

It is ill vain that commentators and scholiasts have 
endeavoured to give paecision to Homer’s geography of 
the IVest. • In vain they exliausl their leariiiiij^lo prove 
that Ulysses did not really sail into the Aflantic; yet 
the poet expressly says that he readied even the utter¬ 
most bounds^of the ocean. But* what business have 
chart and compass in tlie ocean of the early Grecian poets 
It is true tliat Ulysses made but one d.sy’s sail from 
the isle of Circe; but tbifn it loust be observed, that in 
that islaud were thfi^choirs of Aurora and the rising of 
the suiij'so that'the ends of the ocean could not be far 
off; besides, it is unreasonable to limit the sjiced of the 
mariner who profited from the counsels (If a goddess, 
and who <x>nld occasionally freight his ship with the 
winds of .Xolus. Some learned scholars hrf*-e fixed on 
the promontory of Circtei, once nqgriy insulated by the 
Pontine marshes, as the island of the nyinjih ; and at a 
suitable distance they have found tho Styx and descent 
of Avernus. They tlius inadvertently bring Cimmeria 
and its perpetual darkness into the smiling^ clime of Italy. 
The same system finds in Strongyle the once wandering 
rocks, and in Lipari the domain of Bolus. But in fact 
the old bard’s geographical information beyond the 
nearest shores of Italy is purely Hes)tcrittn; that is to 
say,® it is wholly derived from myths ami traditions, 
■‘without the slightest refirence to distance or local details. 
Homer had heard of the ocean and Cimmeria in the 
west, but he knew not how far off thev were. . He 
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never purposes alloys the truth, or ppstpones it to ficfion; 
but, oti the otner hand, he relates mythical traditions 
readily as facts; and we shall find, as we proceed^ that 
the bulk of t^jese traditions always fainted to the West- 
eflf Oceiin. , 

When^he stream of mankind was flowing constantly 
towards the West, it is no wonder that the weak reflux 
of positive information from that tjuarter should exhibit 
only the impulses of hope and superstition. Greece was 
nearly on the western verge of thewf'.rld, as it was known 
to Homer, and it tvas natural for him to give wing to 
. his imagination as he turned towards the dim prospects 
which snreafl beyond; but that his fables^ far from 
being a«)itrary, were founded on very ancient and 
widely-diffused fnytjis, will clearly appear when we 
come to treat of tlie geography of the Hindoos. 

Among the stran^ nations with which Ulysses be¬ 
came acquainted in his wanderings, the P/ueaciana de¬ 
serve a moment's attention. Jt appears that they w'ere 
much more refined and* industiiotK, than the Greeks; 
that they were better informed in the tyts, more skilful 
lavigators, and more addicted to commerce, 'fhey 
nhabited thft island of Scheria, supposed to be the same 
IS Corcyra, having been forced to leave their former 
ibode in H^pereia, from th» troublesome neighbourhood 
jf the Cyclops. This mention of a retrograde movement 
irom west to east, anil of a people more cultivated than 
he Greeks, is extremely remarkable at so early an age. 
Homer names likewise the Siculi and Sicani, historic 
names ; but yet his island Trinacria is rather mythic 
tlian real; he places in it, with mythical propriety, the 
flocks and herds of the sun. It is femarkable, too, that 
he calls it Thrinakia, from which it is manifest that the 
word was strange to him, and not of Greek derivation. 
Indeed, it is more probable that Sicily had its nam» of 
Trinacria, or three-peaked, from^uperstition, than firpm 
any acquaintance with its figure, which could hardly be 
known in the infancy of navigation, 
vof.. I. 0 
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Efoiners knowl&^ge, it is evident, ln|rdly extended 
westward beyond Greece; but Hesiod, who Jived per- 
ha^ps a century later (750 B. C.), surprises us by liis 
mention of “ King Latinm, who ruled,^over all the 
Tymmi.” His acquaintance with the west, ind^, 
appears to have reached beyond Italy; for,_ in con¬ 
junction with the Saythiang and Mthiopiang, he men¬ 
tions the Lyguriungyisho at that time probably ocettpied 
the whole length of coast from Spain (o die Alps. 
Hesiod also names "d'e Ister, or Danube, the Plutsis, 
and the JEridanus, a name, however, which was so 
vaguely employed by the early Greek writers, tiiat it 
would be hazardous to’suppose it in this instan^ applied 
to die rivW Po. The Nile, known to Hctner as the 
Mgyptus, received from Hesiod it,s pfoper designation, 
along with its seven mouths. 

Ulysses never boasts of being tne first who navigated 
die \V estern Ocean; but he was the first who escaped 
die dangers of die rianctre, with die exception of Jason, 
to whom propitioinn Juno kintUy lent her assistance to 
guide tjie Argo, thmigli the rocks. This mention of 
the chief Argonaut by the father of Grecian poetry is 
calculated to awaken regret at die imperfect accounts 
wliich remain of an expedition so important in die Ms- 
tory of primitive geography. Many able ^holars, in¬ 
deed, have assented to die opinion of Gesner, that die 
poem of the Argonauts which bear# the ii|me of Orpheus 
is at least as ancient as the time of Homer; but a pre¬ 
ponderating weight of internal evidence and of authority 
assigns it to a much later age. It appears, however, to 
have been really compiled from old current traditions, 
and may, on that a&ount, be employed to illustrate the 
primitive geography of the Greeks. 


Jason and tho.Argonautie Expedition, 

As to the reality of the Atgonautic expedition there 
caiiiiot be any reasonable doubt. Like all other events 
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of remote aiiOijuity, it comes to up mixed with much 
that k fabuldus; but yet the enterprise which forms 
the basis of die story has nothing in it of an improba¬ 
ble character# Ancient writers uniRiimously state, that 
J^fon built a ship of unusual size; manned a flegt with 
die bravwt warriors of Greece; and directed his course 
% Colchis in the Euxine Sea. The tlate usually as- 
signsd to this expedition is the year 12f)3 before die 
Christian Traditions remain which prove that 

Jason was not the first Greek who^attemptetl this navi¬ 
gation. Sinope is supposed to have been founded by 
some of the followers of that Apis or Epapbus who mi¬ 
grated fgim Argos into Egypt fn the year ^866 B. C. 
Phryxus and Helle, whose story is almost lost in fable, 
preceded Jason Sy pgrhaps a century. Cyforvs, men¬ 
tioned by Homer, was foundetl by the son of Phryxus ; 
and a temple built try him at Athena', to the east of 
Trebizond, is said by Pausanias to have served as a 
model to the Dioscuri, for thist which they founded oh 
their return home. TBe traditioir.of Jason's expedi¬ 
tion was preserved in Colchis and*An|penia, wjiere he 
was said to have founded cities; nay, he was even 
thought to iMve penetrated into Media. The river Piir- 
thenia fiowing into the Euxine, and the Halizonee who 
inhabited tt® shores of diat «ea, suggest, at once, Bceotia 
and Samos, where die same names occur. As a general 
proof, howevef, of dfe early acquaintance of the Greeks 
with the Euxine, it may be sufficient to observe that 
the Grecian colonies in that sea, which acquired histo¬ 
rical importanee, preceded, by more than two centuries, 
those of Sicily and the West. i 

The local traditions regarding Jhson, and Ae monu¬ 
ments of his progress along the shores of the Euxine, 
were too numerous and positive in antiquity to allow of 
any doubts as to the existence of that hero. AUwiu- 
diors conduct him to the city, of Ai^etes. That he 
diould carry off the king’s daughter is consistent with 
the manners of the age; that die proposed object of 
the enterprise should, at tliis distance of time, bej or 
c 2 
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to be, a fablc^ is not less to be exjilcted. A due 
mixture of fable, in a case like this, is if prwf #f ge¬ 
nuine antiquity; yet, as many fables in antiquity un¬ 
questionably arose from the ambiguities ^f language, 
some attention is due to the ingenious conjecture wlifdh 
supposes that the story of the golden fleec% had its 
origin in a luiscoinprehension or a play of words: th^ 
word which signifies ^vooltli or a treasure in the Ptacni- 
cian language (mnhti), resembling that, which, in 
Greek, means a flcctai (rnuUon). Phoenicians probably 
had a share in the expedition ; and the pilot Ancieus 
is said to hare been of that nation. 

Of the return of Jason there existed no local tra¬ 
ditions or*nionumcnts of a permanent nature, and all 
the accounts remaining to us of ,his‘expedition were 
written many centuries later than the achievements to 
which they icfer. Hence it is biat the hero of the 
Argonauts, like die Ulysses of Homer, is made to ex¬ 
plore all the wonders of the poetic world ; and the story 
of his wanderings b^'oomes the “vehicle by which the re- 
later pours abroad die full measure of Ids geographic 
knowledge. 

The Euxine Sea, as it appears from Minvsermus, was 
anciendy thought to be the ocean; its eastern and 
northern shores were evidently unknown Jo Homer. 
Those who first celebrated the adventures of Jason, 
therefore, naturally extended his wanderings into a 
quarter where the ignorance of the age opposed no ob¬ 
stacles to fiction, and succeeding ages were taught to 
believe that the Argonauts returned to Greece, not by 
the Hidlespont, but through the ocean. As the increase 
of geogri^ical knowledge, however, gradually disclosed 
thedmpQiHnbility of such a voyage, various fictions were 
addad in detail to support the grand oudines of his 
story. The incongruities which, in the course of cen¬ 
turies, were thus heap^ together by poetic ingenuity 
do not ^ the least affect the authenticity of die Argo- 
nautic ^pedition. 

The audior of the Orphic Argonautics appears to iiave 
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had much vague information respecting the nations 
rounc^ the. Euhine Sea. In conducting his hero nort]>- 
wards from Colchis, he mentions tlie Tauri, IjOtlii, 
Nomads, anct the Caspian nation ; Sn the Palus Maiotis 
h^ finds, besides the bowed Septhians, the Mceotians, 
Satiromatians, Getes, Gymni, and the Arimaspes, a 
people with the deformity of Cyclops, but rich in flocks. 
The*fabulous navigation commence» with propriety at the 
remotest extremity of this inland sea, and at the term 
txf the writer’s positive knowled.^. The Argonauts, 
having crossed fte Palus Masotis, enter a great gulf 
leading into the Cronian Ocean. They row unceas¬ 
ingly for nine days and nights, %nd reach on the tenth 
the CromMt, Sea beyond the Riphtean mountfins. Being 
here in danger, they ^lisembark, by the advice of Ancseus, 
and haul the ship along the ^ore with a rope. Continu¬ 
ing the voyage for si% days, they reach the Macrobians 
(so named from their longevity), the People of Dreams, 
and afterwards the Cimmerians. Our adventurers next 
approach the Aeherontfan shoree^Jfermione, and the 
dwellings of the justest men, near whic^ is the approach 
to the infernal regions. Leaving these, they embark on 
the WestermOcean with tlie breeze of Zephyr; but before 
they proceed far, the ship Argo utters a warning speech, 
and forcte]^ tlie punishment of their crimes. With diffi¬ 
culty they pass the lernis or the lemides (for the poet 
at one time employs tlie singular and at another the plural 
number), and a storm arises which drives them for 
deven days through die wide ocean quite ignorant of 
their course. At length Ancieus descries this Isle of Ceres, 
which is known by its tall fir trees; bv^iK-it proyes in¬ 
accessible, he is obliged to steer for the Circe, 

which is reached in three days. Thence finA^gonauts 
arrive at the shores of Tartessus and the pillars of . Her¬ 
cules, cross the Sardonian and Tuscan Seas, and ar^op- 
portundy rescued from the flames of .®tna by the aid of 
Thetis. • 

The mention which occurs in this poem of . the Cas~ 
pian nation, of the Getes and of lemis (Hibeitiis), 
c 3 
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allows a considerable^tore of vague information; anil even 
tlig idea, of sailing round Europe from the Euxiiiie, by 
the Qronian Sea and the laud of the Cimmerians, is of 
great importance in a historic survey of dje progress of 
geographical discovery. But the Orphaian Argonautics, 
as diey are called, are as little distinguished bjiaccuracy 
as by poetic beauties. The geographical errors of die 
ancient poets, howe\^^ who gleaned their knowledge 
chiefly from oral traditions, cause us no surprise; but 
it is truly astoni-sliiiij^ to see how mod^n critics over¬ 
look the rights of ignorance and of the poetic character, 
and in vain attempt to force their authors into literal 
|irecision. The same desire to fill up the vacancies of 
knowledge, and to exliibit every thing complete, which 
constantly led astray the writers of antiquity, still actu¬ 
ates the scholars who interpret them, to reject every ex¬ 
pression as spurious which cannot be forced into a 
correspondence with the knowledge of the jiresent day. 
The author of the Argoqaudcs makes the Tuiiais and 
the Phmis branchy of the Araxea ; an error of such 
magnitude as to^shc.v that he had no actual knowledge 
of the regions he describes. Yet these names are, origi¬ 
nally, ail general terms meaning a river, aini may have 
often changed their application. Homer places the 
Cimmerians at the end of the ocean ; in die ^rgonautics 
they are situated between the AVestem Ocean and the 
Cronian Sea. The old bard mentions in general terms 
the gloom of the Cimmerian land, which' never enjoys 
the beams of day ; the jwet of die Argonauts veutuies 
to explain the cause of tills privation, and thus gives an 
opportunity to learned scholars to examine where the 
Cimineriq^antiquity was actually situated; but how 
is it i^Bsjblfe to determine die position of a country 
whidi was shaded from the sun by Calpe and die 
lliQ^aian Mountains on die east, by Phlegra on tlie 
soudi, and by the Alps^oii the west ? Such gross errors 
with regard to distances and positions serve only to 
show how litde the knowledge of the author extended 
beyond an acquaintance with names alone. 
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But perhajA it may be asked, who were the €im- 
meritAiK ? to tliis the answer must Ce, tliat they were ^le 
inliabitaiits of Cimnirria; for . in truth they make no 
figure in the goets; they are merely iie implied posfesors 
oftVmweWo, the land of darkness, which is the proper sub¬ 
ject of til# myth. But the early disai»pearancc of thTs fabu¬ 
lous land and of its melancholy occupants from Grecian 
poet»y, immediately suggests that^its existence was not 
vouched by,the national mythology. And indeed the 
Phucnician language explains at,o«cc the origin of the 
legend. The word eimrire, (nnos) signifying deep dark¬ 
ness, occurs in Job, iii. ,'5. “ Let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it; let a cloud dwrtl upon it; let the black- 
nesn of tlfh/tay terrify it." But why, it nfly again be 
asked, did the Phtmicians sujipose a land of darkness 
in the ivcst ? This is a question which admits only of 
a conjectural solutidh. They may ha*'e confounded 
legends by tlie ambiguity of language ; they may have 
learned from the Indians wi^h whom they traded that 
the Goddess Caiimnri firesides ov^r the west; or they 
may have been informed from the«ame source, that the 
west is the country of the moon, in Arabic Camar. But 
perhaps tha mythical Cimmeria had an origin nearer 
home; in Job, xxxviii. f). we fhid that a thick darkness 
was the siyiddling band of the ocean. VlHiatevcr was the 
origin of this belief, it is certain, that the Arabs retained it 
in the middle ages f and the navigators of that nation, 
who ventured far into the Atlantic, were generally 
forced back again, as they reported, by the deep dark¬ 
ness which lowered over the West.* 

Some writers of eminence, finding the western Cim¬ 
merians fabulous, have ventured t» consider their name¬ 
sakes on the Euxinc as members of the same spurious 
family; but these last belong to authentic history|: they 
left monuments behind them, and are doubly preciqus in 
the eyes of the enquirer, from the combined circum# 
stances of their antiquity and their local situation.t 

* el Vardi, Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Biblioth^que du RoJ, II. 

+ flic Achermtt or river that bounds the tiifernai regioiiK, ami the E/V- 
or abode of giudness, both connected in mythology with the fhnme- 

C 4 
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If was not without reason that the ^utlior of the 
O^hic Argonautics'placed a city caDed Hermiont near 
the Acherontian shores. The obscurity of tliis passage 
is cl^red up on refecting that at Hennicgie in Argolis 
was a temple dedicated to the triple Hecate, or, a#‘it 
was vdlgarly understood, to Juno, Proserpine, igid Ceres. 
Near tliis temple there was also a fabled descent to Hades;- 

As the voyage of^Jeson from Colchis to the epean 
was always handed down as an essential part of his his¬ 
tory, it is no wondtr, that many should have supposed 
him to have ascended tlie Tauais, the sources of wliich 
were still unknown. Pindar dares even to transport die 
Argonauts to die Erytluriean or Southern Ocean ; and as 
he had nd knowledge, probably, of the ArjtSian Gulf, 
he lets them reach the Mediterranean by dragging dieir 
vessel for twelve days over the Libyan continent. He- 
catteus thought to improve on dAs idea, when he sup¬ 
posed that Jason sailed through the Pliasis into the 
ocean, and from the oceai) into the Nile, thus betraying 
within what narrow jiinits his knowledge was hounded 
on the east. The ilica, too, which was entertained of a 
connection exisfmg between the sources of rivers and 
the ocean shows how little the first principli^ of physical 
geography had hitherto engaged the attention of phi¬ 
losophers. Ill a later age, when the Athenian and Mi¬ 
lesian colonies in the Euxine had completely explored 
its shores, and found no ^ress to'•the ocean, the poets 
who sung the adventures of Jason were obliged to con¬ 
duct their hero up the Danube and Save, and overland 
into the Adriatic; and industriously laboured to embel¬ 
lish and confound the traditions of antiquity. 

The voyage of a single day, in which Ulysses reached 
the ends of the ocean ; the intricate circumnavigation of 
Europe performed by Jason in less than a month, though 
driven from his course by violent tempests; tlie ma- 

'riOt or land of darkneaa, were liso boUi derived from the same Pheenician 
aoiircaa^cAnron in Hebrew signifying the/oif dtoeUingotmd; and AOam, 
the or happy. SceBochart These forcl|?n additions to the Pelas^n 
mythology never made a deep impreiwion on the Ureekfi : they weit soon 
whi^y to the poets. 
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nocuvre of the Argonauts in dragging their ship along 
the slfcre with a roi)e, to avoid Ae perils of the deejv; 
and Pindar's account of their crossing the contin^t of 
Libya in tii>«ive days, all conibine*to illustrate the in- 
adlcjuate ideas entertained by the early Greeks jf the 
magnitude of the earth’s surface and of the ocean. 

* I’he accurate geographical knowledge of the Greeks, 
in Lbmer’s time and the ages hWetliately succeeiling, 
may, without much injustice, be sfkted as not extending 
far beyond Greece, Egypt, Asia Mlbor, and the islands 
Beyond tliese limits ^ objects appear in the prismatic 
hues of wonder and enchantment; we find nothing but 
monsters, nations of dreams, aiftl die abodes of bliss. 
These deftkive forms were cliiefly gathered iS the west¬ 
ern or rather noflh-ijestem quarter of the hemisphere. 
All die early writers in Greece believed in the existence 
erf' certain regions situltcd in the West lieyond die bounds 
of dieir actual knowledge, and, as it apiiears, of too 
fugitive a nature to be ever fixed widiin the circle of 
authentic geography. Hbmer desciilies at the extremity 
of the Ocean the Elysian jilain, “ iflierj, under a serene 
sky, the favourites of Jove, exempt from the common 
lot of mortais, enjoy eternal felicity." Hesiod, in like 
manner, seta the Happy Isles,‘the abode of departed 
heroes, beyond the deep ooean. The Hesperia of the 
Greeks continually fled before them as their knowledge 
advanced, and they few the terrestrial paradise still dis¬ 
appearing in the ATest. 
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OREEKS CONTISUED.-HISTORIC AGE. ' * 

«rSTE.«S OF E.VRI,Y CREEK rilll.OSOFIIERS. — IIEHODOTCS. — HE, 

LITERARY AKI>OI]R SUCCESS. - HIS TRAVELS. — 1>E- 

SCRIRES THE SCYTlflASS. - RKCEIVKII INTELLIGENCE RE¬ 
SPECTING THE AIintASPS AND GHIFIONS.-IN VAIN SOUGHT 

THE IIYPERROREANS.*'-.--EFFECT OF CLIMATE OS THE GRORTII 
OF HORNS. — EXTF.ST OP THE KNOWLEDGE HE ACQUIRED 

FROM THE SCYTHIANS-THE CIMMERIANS OF THE ROS- 

PUORUS.-THEIR OHIGi-N CONJECTURED. -THE CASPIAN SEA. 

- HERO^yTL'N ACQUAINTED WITH THE BACTRIA^ AND WITH 

INDIA. - EASTERN .HTHIOPIANS. - THE GREM ANTS OF 

INDIA WHICH GUARD THE GOLD. — EGYPT. - THE AUTO¬ 
MOLES OR EXILES. - ROUTE UP THE NILE, AND TO BORNOU. 

—JOURNEY/)!' THE NASAMOXES TO*TIIE NIGER. — ALLEGED 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF AFRICA UNDER KING NKCllOS. — 
VOYAGE OF SATASPES. — HERODOTUS IGNORANT OF THE WEST. 
— THE RIVER F.KIDANUS LND THE RIPIIJKAN SIOUNTAINS. — 
COMMEUCTAL E.STERfKISE OF THE GREEKS. — SUMMARY. 

While the poets of Greece peqietuateil the memory of 
those happy regions of the AVest where iimocence and 
contentment were supposed still to exist unalloyed, it 
was the occupation of Grecian philosophct^ to devise 
cosmological systems equally remote from truth and 
reality, and not unfrequently draw’h, perhaps, from the 
same ample stores of Indian mythology. Brilliant Ac¬ 
tions and daring hypotheses are, perhaps, the natural 
precursors of successful investigation: they serve at least 
to awaken curiosity; and where the freedom of the hu¬ 
man mind is not fktered by the arts of an interested 
priesthood, even the fancies and extravagancies of active 
int^ect make some progress towards die discovery of 
■triin. 

Thales (600 B. C\ taught the sphericity of the 
eartbj but Anaximander, his disciple, compared it to a 
cylinder ; Leucippus gave it the shape of a drum; others 
prefen-ed the cubic form; and some, following Xeno- 
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uhanes and Anaximenes, believed it, to be a higli mdun- 
vain, toe base of which has an infinite extension, wliik 
the stars float round its summit, lleraclides, again, dif¬ 
fering from tiic others, taught tha? the earth has the 
fi/jSre of a ship. These doctrines are all but repetitions 
of tliosc taught by the diflerent Indian sects, who assign 
io the earth the figure, or rather figures, Mount Meru, 
and «hat of the mysterious sM{»»dnifAc. The Greeks 
may be excused for Mieving absurdities taught with so 
much solemnity, and surroundetl with such an apparatus 
of learning. Intellectual natures are always prone to 
believe, from the love they Irear to knowledge; but when 
once stored with ideas, they are Sure to exercise an in- 
depemlen^udgmcnt. Anaximander is said ^so to have 
been the first to TIratj a map of the world. The maps 
of Sesostris, and those which the C'olchians, instructed 
by that conqueror, aft said to have inscribed on stone 
pillars, may safely be regarded as fabulous. 

While science was thus engaged in fixing the know- 
letlge of the earth, which had beem^ehiefly collected by 
commercial voyages, there appeared in Greece^ one of 
those extraordinary men who, though tLemselves called 
forth, perhaps, by the sinrit of the iige in which they live, 
seem to be self-created agents of*a new order of things. 
Herodotus/ead his bonks, which were named from Ae 
Muses, before tlie senate at Athens, in the year 44.5 
B, C.; and the vdlunies of the Father of Jligfory 
may even at the present day be read with profit and 
delight. lie cannot be too much admired, whether we 
consider the zoal with which he sought for information, 
the success which attended his exertions, or the elegance 
with which he knew how to impart wW he had ac¬ 
quired. 

As our knowledge of the globe has increased, the 
statements of Herodotus have been more and more ogja- 
finned; the wonderful stories jvhich he relates from 
hearsay have become so many proofs of his veri^ty; 

H he occasionally betrays a credulity which cannot 
be justified, it must certainly be excused by those Hho 
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consider ivhat a value attache<l even to'fictions in the 
first flays of authentic history. 

Herodotus was a native of Halicarnassus, a commer¬ 
cial little city in Caria. He ap)>ears to •'ave been of a 
distins;uished family, ^d probably imbibed the love of 
learning from bis uncle Panyasis, a celebrated epic poet, 
whom the critics of antiquity ranked next to Homer. 
His rank, and perhfflpt. some commercial engager .ents, 
procured him facility of intercourse wit[i the various 
nations which he vinijed in his travels. .These extended 
to every quarter of the then known world. Herodotus 
penetrated in the \Pcst as far as Paonia, the modern Servia; 
he visitefl the Greek colonies in the Euxine, and even 
travelled over a considerable portion of South jrn Russia: 
in the East his journeys reached as far as Babylon and 
Susa : Tyre also detained him for a while ; but Egypt, 
then the seat of arts and learning; was a chief object of 
his attention •, and tlie singularly complete description 
which he has transmittc'l of that country proves that 
he resided in it for a longer pciiod. The Greek colonies 
of Gyrene were als- visited by him ; and the vivid pic¬ 
tures wliich he has drawn of the plains of Thessaly and 
the pass of Thermopylic prove that he had examined in 
detail the peninsula of “Greece. Herodotus first read his 
histories at the Olympic games, where ho i;eceived the 
unbounded applauses of his nation. Twelve years later 
he read tliem again (probably enlarged and amended) 
before the senate at Athens. The gratitude of the 
Athenians to the father of history was not confined to 
applauses alone ; they even voted him a gift of ten 
talents. Yet he did not fix his residence in the city of 
the Muses, but preferred accompanying the Athenian 
colony which settled a few years afterwards at Thurium, 
hpaf .Sybaris, m the south of Italy ; and there he is sup- 
to have- ended his days, at a very advanced age. 

Herodotus made grqat accessions to the knowledge of 
£ast^ Europe. The I»ier (Danube) rises, he says, in 
co^try of the Celts, near a place called Pyrene,- six 
livtrs “no# into it from the North, and ten firotti the 
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South. Among these tributaries mjty be distinguished 
the Tlreiss, flowing through the great plain of Hungary. 
The ancients appear to have long considered the Save 
as the chief bsanch of tliePant^; aftd the Pyreite,'*ne&T 
wirtfch Herodotus says this river'^ses, is a general Celtic 
namefor high mountains, still pjeleryed, with a slight mo- 
Hification, in theJJrenncr Alps, among which the Save has 
its sources. The Scythians, sprfewl over the country 
near the Tanais or Hon, were attentively surveyed by 
die inquisitive Grecian. He distjiTguishes three great 
hordes: viz. the Royal Scythians, who dwelt on the 
banks of the Tanais ; the Nomadic or wandering Scy¬ 
thians, who spread their tents in die great steppes to the 
north of the Crimea; and die agricultural Scydiians, 
whose possession^ extended towards the fertile banks of 
the Bog and Dnieper. The Seythiam, he tells us, origin¬ 
ally dwelt on the easdm side of die Caspian Sea. In 
their migration westward they crossed the great river 
Araxes y and arriving in the n^ghbourhood of the Talus 
Mffiotis, they expelled thtfCimnicWaii* from their posses¬ 
sions in tiiat country. Tliis event tcok place, according 
to Scythian tradition, exactly one thousand years before 
the time of Parius, or fifteen centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era. * 

The coujtry beyond the Ister, a vast and boundless 
space, was inhabited, as far as he could learn, by the 
Sigynte, who reachcil'on the other side to the Veneti, on 
the Adriatic. The horses of tiiat people were very 
small, and long haired. They were unable to.carry 
men, but wliea, yoked to carriages were remarkably 
swift. This answers the description of the Swedish 
ponies, which are still found wild in»the woods of Goth¬ 
land. The islands in the Gulf of Venice have also pre¬ 
served the same breed. The name of the SigyneB.^m^ 
used by their neighbours as equivalent to merchant, -r.’ 

The Getce are described by Herodotus as the brtvMt 
and most upright of the Thracians. “ They pre|fg»d," 
he says, “ to immortality; whenever any one die% they 
beliett him to be received into the presence of their god 
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Zaiholxis. Each man has'several wives, who, when he 
»Ues, are emulous to sacrifice themselves on the tomb of 
tlieir husbaiul.” To tlie north-east of the Scythians were 
the hrgippai, who Aiaved their heads. They passed their 
lives under trees, never took up anns, and being thoilght 
sacreii characters,,j^fiefed no molestation ; <!vegetables 
and milk, with a^^erage called aschy, or 8sky,’were 
their only nourishm^h Here we have a picture ef the 
Indian faquir. To tjie east of the Argippcei dwelt the 
Issedones, among ‘whom the women, enjoyed more 
than ordinary consideration. From this people Arista;us 
the poet had received some intelligence respecting the 
Arimasps and Griffont^-whom Herodotus anxiously wished 
to see. He learned that the latter possessed golden trea¬ 
sures, of which it was the occupatiori of the former to 
despoil them. The Hi/perborenrix also seemed to fly 
continually before the friendly euijuiries of our traveller, 
who was at last informed that they dwelt to the north 
of tlie Argippen, and that their ]>osscssions extended to 
the sea. Among the nations dwelling to the north of the 
Scythians were tlic Androphagi, and MflanchUrni or 
black-mantled, of whom the latter alone were cannibals. 
A people, called by Herodotus Jyrete, and situated to the 
east of the Tauais, ha^e iwobably left their name to the 
river Yrgis. 

The Scythians did not appear to the discriminating 
Greek as barbarians; on the cofitrary, he commends 
them as an upright and civilised nation, tliough, as he 
characteristically observes, “ there are none among them 
of eminent learning or genius.” It is-not surprising 
that when Herodotus reached the bounds of authentic 
infonnation in his enquiries after the Hyperboreans, he 
should positively affirm, “ that in the north of Europe 
there are many wonderful things, and a prodigious 
quantity of gold." He had heard of the long winters' 
nights of the North, but could not believe that the 
who lived beyond theMassagetee slept six months 
to the year. The cold of winter, he says, was so severe 
in<the country north of the Euxine, that the ScytJuans 
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could cross the Cimmerian Bosphorus with their luadcd 
waggols to the country of . the Indium. By these h^ 
means the people called by Stiabo Sindi, and who for¬ 
merly occupie^ the plains at tlie mouth of the Cuban. 
Hating learned from Homer that, lambs in Libya have 
horns at ^eir birtli, and seeing sheep in Scythia 
Kmahied hondess all their liyes^ ^^^cbhcluded that a 
warn^ climate is especially favourmB to the growth of 
horns. This was tlic error of a tcjo narrow experience; 
had he seen the four and six-honifil^icep of the Baltic, 
he would have immediately discarded his frail theory. 
The observation, however, that horses are much better 
able to endure the rigours of a northern climate than 
asses, was jsrst and \ aluable. * 

It is impossible to ascertain, with perfect precision, 
the regions occupieil By tlie various nations which Hero¬ 
dotus enumerates ; anil the geographers, ujio have un¬ 
dertaken to expound him, have taken such liberties with 
the text, that their deductions,^ however ingenious, can 
seldom be relied on. In a primiliye state o£ society, 
nations are usually divided into man^ different tribes, so 
that a geographical nomenclature, obtained from* a No¬ 
madic pcopl% seldom reaches to a great distance. Inter¬ 
course, or mutual acquaintance,* rarely exists among 
those simple communities, udtere there is not some ori¬ 
ginal affinity of race and language. How then is it 
possible to credit the» opinion, that the Issedone«, witli 
whom terminates die knowledge of lleroclotus towards 
the Bast, were the inhabitants of Chinese Tartary? 
How much mote probable is it that they were the Asi, 
or Asiaui (perhaps Asi-tanf), who descended, a few 
centuries later, from the northern valleys of the Belurtag, 
to destroy tlie Greek kingdom of Bactria, and who are 
manifestly the Issedones of Ptolemy. The civilisation 
of the AH, and dieir respectful demeanour tow'ards 
males, is remarked by die early Chinese historians, m 
language similar to that employ&i by Herodotus . when 
he speaks of the Issedones. The remnant of thn p^sit 
natioif of die AH, at present inhabiting the CBUcasu8,«re 
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Btiir called by the Russians Onsftinsi. It is not so sur- 
IBising that die Scythians, diemselves wanderer* from 
the plains of Inner Asia, should have maintained a con¬ 
nection with a natifco belonging to the samp great family 
of mankind. 

But it may be asked, who were the Scythians ? Can 
the Scydiian words preserved by Herodotus, aritnasp, 
one-eyed, and oiarpi^, a man-killer, or Amazon, bo now 
explained from any hnown language ? * The positive 
testimony of IIcrod&.ijs, however, that thf Scythians were 
originally connected with the Suuromates, is quite suf¬ 
ficient to overbalance the weight of this objection, and to 
prove that they belonged to the Indo-Tcutonic race. 

But the Cimmerians of the liusphorus, that ancient 
people, some monuments of whom were still visible in 
the time of Herodotus, and who, unlike the C'iminerians 
of the West,, gave dieir name to Oie country, instead of 
taking one from it; how arc their race and derivation 
to be discovered ? In orjler to investigate this point, on 
principles drawn frem the' general experience of iiistory 
and the philosophy, of language, it will lie necessary to 
commence by asking, in what tongue does the name of 
the Cimmerians signify a man ? for a great majority of 
the primitive national designations known in history 
have had originally the sim]'lc meaning of jwejj or }teop/e.f 
Now it appears that in the Georgian language kmari 
signifies a man; and that word hardly diflbrs in sound 
from the Greek word kimmerlm. Hence it might be 
concluded that the Cimmerians were a branch of the 
Georgian nation, who, like other CauetBian tribes, ad¬ 
vanced to the Tanais, and were driven back again. The 

I. 

* llic learned arc disposed to deride this question in the negative; but 
it would 1)C disingenuous in me nut to eoufcHs^ that i f(*c} inclined to main¬ 
tain the affirmative. The Seythian word nrimasn^ formed tirom arnnat one 
(or singte mther, for it is evidentW compound) and spa, an eye, may be trans. 
AUMinto Greek by erewops. The Grp(‘k oewes, which |>asscd fronrtbe 
sense of tingle to that of tolitartf and wretched (like <ine, alone, l<w«), U 
pmenCed in the last signiflcL.tion by the German atm (Wachter's gloss.) 
Tlie Sci^ian spa may be the root of the word spy. iUnTpata^ an Amaxon, 
is con^uaded of oiar, Scyth. a man, serf. Hung vir^ l,at aVr, Armen.; and 
pa/a, Myth, to kill, tefien.Gotb. (whcncc’^/f///fm\ baituo^ loit tpkflUOt Gr. 

ft/For eiumplos, sec Adelung^s ** AHestc Gcsch. dcr ^utchen.* 
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Thradan goddess CimmerU* might, be supposed to bo 
the tutelar deity of the liition ; but tliese conjectures 
must not be implicitly adopted. The tribes of the 
Comari or Qmiani (for these nalnes are constantly 
cdlftbunded) held a distinguished plac« among th^ rest¬ 
less wari iar tribes of the Indian Caucasus; they also were 
tailed Sacm, and might have |Wec^ed ^e Getic Scy¬ 
thians of Herodotus in their coUV^ to t^e Tanais, as a 
foremost wavp of the same great tide. The Cavmdra 
and Caumdri, the young man axidf-fhaiden, or Mars and 
Bellona of the Hindoo pantheon, have found their way 
into the languages and superstitions of many nations ; 
and conspicuous names of this Sort, when adopted as 
national designations, are apt to suggest a proximate 
connection where It r^fver really existed. But in order 
to estimate fairly the merits of tire first conjecture, it 
must be remembered tfiat the Cimmerians, Vhen driven 
by the Scythians from their possessions on the Bosphorus, 
instead of retiring into Europe^ crossed the Euxine into 
Pontus, whence they afterwards ma^c some formidable 
irruptions into the neighbouring statei?'; tjiat the tnorsliip 
of Comma (a variation of Comara), a Bellona, sur¬ 
rounded by six tlrousand priests, appears to have had 
its origin in Pontus; and, finally, that the Georgian coun¬ 
tries have bgen always cdled “Comanta by the orientals. 

Herodotus obtain^ information of a very correct na¬ 
ture respecting the Caspian Sea: “ The sea,” he observes, 
which the Greeks navigate (the MetUterranean); and that 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which is called tlic Atlantic; 
and the Erythrtean, are all supposed to be but parts of the 
same ocean ; but the Caspian is itself a dis^ct sea; ife 
lengtli is such that a vessel may be ro'Xed fi^ one end to 
die other in fifteen days; and in tlie brotli^ part the pas¬ 
sage may be made in eight." These measi&es are h^eved 
to be.peifectly exact. The geographers of a later ageji aifir 
Strabo among the number, while tthey drew their i^tapa 
of the world in conformity with arbitrary hypotK«»es, 
rejects^ the authority of Herodotus, and made the Ca^ 
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pian communicate .with the northern ocean by a long 
channel half a mile wide; this fanciftd arrangement was 
again rejected by Ptolemy, who was constrained, how¬ 
ever, by Ids system to neglect the measures of Herodotus ; 
and it was not till the eighteenth century that the Cas¬ 
pian Sea resumed in our maps tlie oblong form which 
was accurately given to it by die father of history. 

In Asia, the knt^lftdge of Herodotus reached ibut a 
little way, although it extended far beyond that of his 
countrymen. 'I'htf* country between the Erythra:an, or 
southern sea, and the Euxine, was divided between four 
nations, viz. the PerKi(tns,Medcs,Supirs, (Serpar», whose 
name remains to Smirwnn,) and Colehianx. “ The 
country beyond these is bounded,” he says, on tlie east 
by the Erythra:an, and on the north by the Caspian Sea 
and the Araxes, whicit flows towards the east. Asia is 
inhabited ast-far as Intlia ; but farther to the east there 
is nothing but desert, and nobody is acquainted with it.” 
The peninsulas of Asia Minor and Arabia he makes 
much too narrow ;.wn error in "Which he was foUowed by 
Pliny, who coinpates the peninsula of Arabia to that of 
Italy. Among the tributaries of the Persian empire, 
Herodotus enumerates the Parthiaim, Clio -niimians, the 
Vtii (Uzes?), and Sopdiann: he also mentions the Btw- 
trians, tlie farthest limit oMiis knowledge in that quarter, 
and the Mansayeta; to the cast of the Caspian, who de¬ 
voured their parents worn out with age and infirmity. 

India was but a recent discovery in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus ; it is no wonder, therefore, that his knowledge of 
it shpuld be extremely limited: indeed, he knew nothing 
of that country beyond the river Indus. “ The greater 
part of Asia," he *tclls us, “ was discovered by Darius. 
That prince wishing to know into what part of the sea 
the ^er Indus falls (the only river besides the Nile in 
crocodiles are found), sent intelligent men to ex¬ 
amine its course. Tl|fy descended the river towards the 
eairt^,and afterwards, turning to the west, arrived in 
two years and a half at die same port from which the 
I%cenicians en^Jtarked, who circumnavigated Libya by 
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order of tlie king of Egypt."? When Herodotus speaks 
of the fodug flowing towards the eas^ it is evident that* 
liis knowledge of that river did not extend beyond the 
borders of Cashmeer; but respectinj the Indiant! he 
rolkictcd many interesting particulars. The .dilthiopians, 
he inform^ us, served widi the Indians in the Pe'fsiau 
armies: tlie former (by whom are meant the dark races 
of th| Meckran, as distinguislied from the genuine 
Hindoo) diifl;red from the .Ethiopians of Africa by the 
smootlmessof Itheir hair. This distjpntion of eastern and 
western .^tliiopians, of which some trace is to be found 
in Homer, was continued till comparatively recent times. 

Herodotus remarks that the Indians were the most 
numerous people known; that they wore cofton, and 
made their bow's and arrows of reeds, that is, of bamboo : 
some tribes of them li^d on fish, and constructed boats 
of reeds, a single joint oS the reed being sufficient to make 
a boat. In the Persian army were Indians who wore 
the skins of horses* heads fur helmets, the ears and mane 
remaining on as decorations. 'I'hcst^ appear to be the 
nsm-7nuchas or Itone-faees of die Indi:^ historians. The 
abstinence of the Hindoos from animal* food difi not 
escape the notice of our author, nor the dissolute manners 
and cruelty into which they are mi^ed in many instances 
by tiieir wanton siyierstitions., Herodotus has been cen¬ 
sured for crdHulity hnd want of science, because he says 
that the sun is vertical in India before mid-day; but 
die passage which has incurred this censure will, if ex¬ 
amined liberally, afford new proofs of his well-directed 
spirit of enquiry. _ “ The Indians,’’ he says, " differ from 
other nations, inasmuch as their greatest heat is not at 
mid-day, but in the morning: tiiey l»ve the heat of a 
vertical sun at the hour when we writhdraw from die 
Forum." Here it is evident that he received his intel- 
iigenop from die inhabitants of die coast, where th^hrat 
is most , intense from sunrise in the momiiig till tlie 
Forenoon, when the sea breezes set tn. ,; 

The East is rich in fables, and the great wealtfil of 
India i#the subject of many a strange fiction. Hero* 
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dolus is the first who reports the taie of the enormous 
ants, as large as foxes, that burrow in the golden sands 
of India. They are supposed to be extremely formida¬ 
ble, ' and it is nd? without great danger that the soil 
thrqwn up from djeir excavations is coUecteil and'car¬ 
ried offl This story was afterwards repeated by every 
Greek w%o visited the East, and is perhaps a popuW 
Persian tale. Th^ Arabian travellers related it4n the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and even in the sixteenth 
century, Busbequi'm, who resided some time at the 
court of Solyman the Great, enumerates, among tlie pre¬ 
sents sent by the king of Persia to the sultan, “ the 
skins of ants which ire said to be as large as dogs.” 

The Knowledge which Herodotus acquired of Africa 
was relatively very great, and along the course of the 
Nile his information reachctl as far perhaps as that 
which we possess at the present day. Egypt he made 
his particular study; he examined it in its whole length 
as far as the cataractr of the Nile, and corrects his 
countrymen, v. ho "gave the nime of Egypt to the Delta 
alone, Altltquglt he appears to make Egypt a part of 
Africa, yet he carefully distinguishes between Africans 
and Egyptians. What were the physicakcharacteristics 
of the latter people it is difficult to make out with cer¬ 
tainty. The Colchians, it appears, resemWed Egyptians 
by their dark colour and frizslcd hair; yet that these 
were not negroes may be concluded by the steadiness with 
which he applies the name of Ethiopian to the latter race. 

Herodotus describes at great length aU the wonders 
and peculiarities of Egypt, and details the positions which 
occur in a four months' voyage up the Nile. " In na¬ 
vigating this river,” he says, “ above Elephantina, the 
current is so strong, that the boat must be drawn along by 
topes from both sides; after voyaging four days in this 
■^aj a great plain is reached, and an island formed by the 
brahe'ties of the NOe>eof which the iEthiopians occupy the 
one half, the Egyptians the other. Near this island, which 
B balled Tacltpmpso*, is a great lake, beyond which the 
In the island of crocodiles. 
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navigation of the river is so much impeded by sliarp rocKs, 
that a journey of forty days by land must be accomplished 
before the traveller can again embark with safety; but 
having gained fee deep channel, he arrfves ia twelve flays 
at the great capital of JEthioj^a. From^this 

place it requires as many days to reaA the country of 
tffe Automoles as it did to arrive hwe from EkfiKantina. 
'TLhew»Automoles are the descendants (jf Egyptian soldiers, 
who left their gwn country in the reign of Psammetichus, 
and settled in Ethiopia." 

It is evident tliat Herodotus speaks of the true Nile, 
or Bahr-aUabiad, which comes from the south-west. 
The position of Meroe is generally understood to be at 
the junetion of the Tacazze and Blue river, A Nile of 
Abyssinia: here it was^that Bruce saw ruins correspond¬ 
ing with tlie reputed greatness of the ancient capital of 
^Ethiopia. Modem tra\%llers have pushed their enquiries 
up the river, in the hopes of discovering some traces of the 
Automoles, and they have foun^ that in the very place 
indicated by Herodotus there is a people who speak a 
peculiar language, practise circumcisioii, have numerous 
superstitions, and call themselves tlie Exiles, and who 
are in all probability an Egyptian colony, although they 
believe themselves to be desceuded'from the Jews. 

Among the nations inhabiting the coasts of Libya, as 
far as the lesser Syrtis, Herodotus found much to engage 
his curiosity. The AHyrmac/tides dressed their food in 
tlie sand heated by the sun’s rays. The Nasamones, 
when they swore to an engagement, drank water out of 
eaeh other’s hands ; a custom still observed by the Al¬ 
gerines in feeir marriage ceremonies. The pos¬ 
sessed the secret of charming or teaKhing serpents, an 
art which survives, though the JPst/lli appear to be ex¬ 
tinct. The Lotophagi lived on the fruit of the lotus 
shrab, as in the days of Homer. As far westward 
the territory of Tripoli his knowl^ge of the coqithry is 
tolerably accurate; but beyond that point some vague 
mention of Carthage, Mount Atlas, the Pillars of Her- 
D 3 
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cum, and Cape is all that -we have to fillj up the 

«outline to die Atlantic. 

AVith res])ect to die route into the interior, our author 
colleLtcd some iiitiSesting particulars from the Egyptian 
priei^ts. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was situated in 
an oasis at the distance of ten days’ journey <^0 the west 
of Thebes in Upper Egypt: at an equal distance beyond 
the temple of Ammpn'was Aiit/ila, another oasis abound¬ 
ing in springs and date trees: another journey of ten 
days brought the 'tsavellcr to the country of the Gara- 
mantes, who, mounted on chariots, rclendossly pursued 
the wretched Aiithiopians. The oasis of Angila still pre¬ 
serves its name aiuT its fertility unchanged after the 
lapse of lo many centuries, and is still the chief halting 
place for the caravans to Bornmi,^ where a large body of 
cavalry is constandy employed by die sultan of the coun¬ 
try in captwring slaves for the'Egyptian market. At 
the distance of ten days’ journey from the Gararaantes, 
Herodotus places the /tfnrantfs, of whom, he observes, 
diat they were the tonly peojilj in the world who did not 
know the use of ptoper names ; and, in fact, this pecu¬ 
liarity is still met with in the interior of Africa, An¬ 
other ten days’ march brings us to Mount«Adas, beyond 
which, the ingcnuous*Grecian confesses that he does not 
know the names of any nations ; “ but I knojv," he adds, 
“ that the sandy desert extends from Thebes to the 
pillars of Hercules, and that at thfe distance of ten days’ 
journey (it is not evident from what point) there is if 
mine of salt with which the people build their houses.” 

He relates an anecdote to prove that the Nile flows 
from the west, which derives an interest from its relation 
to that whidi has* proved the most diflRcult of all geo¬ 
graphical problems. Five young Nasamones, travelling 
into the interior, arrived first at a country filled widi 
grild beasts; they &en directed their march towards the 
west, and aftelv'i||ndering a long time through the 
desert, at leng^ reached a fertile plain, where, while 
they were in gathering fruits, a party of black 

men of diraialflR'e stature rushed from their concealment 
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and syzed them. They were then ^conducted acrc^s a 
marbhy country until they at length reached a great citw 
inhabited by blacks : a great river, in whicii there were 
crocodiles, floored tlirough the cityefrom -west to'east. 
TRlre is no reason to doubt that this river was the 
Niger; but who can suppose, with mtyor Rennel and 
Bthers, that the great city to which the Nasamones were 
condveted was Timbuctoo? or wlip will lielieve that a 
city of mud hovels, inhabited by a people who have made 
but little progress in the ai cs of sgoial life, can boast an 
antiquity of two thousand years ? 

Herodotus relates that the Carthaginians carried on a 
trade with an African people beyend the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar, with whom, nevertheless, they had rib ])crsonal 
communication. Having arrived at the place, tliey ar- 
langed their gootls m a number of small hca]>s, and 
retired; the natives then came forward, at)d placed op¬ 
posite to tliose heaps the wares which they were willing 
to give for them in exchange: if the merchant was 
satistlcd with the bargain, he took ayay the offered com¬ 
modities, and left his own; if not, he carried away the 
latter, and the trafiick was, for that Aim, at an end. 
This singular story, it is remarkable, has been repeated 
by almost all die Arabian geogrflphers; only diat they 
remove the scene of this dumb commerce from the roast 
to the remotest parts of the interior.« At the present 
day the Moors who tsratle across the desert give the same 
relation; and when we consider that a similar mode of 
dealing existed for ages on the borders of Cliina, the 
story must not be rejected as altogether incredible. 

With respect to the southern part of the African con¬ 
tinent, Herodotus informs us that, the .dSdiiopians, at 
die extremities of the earth, are Macraibii Or long-lived, 
and that they have enormous quantities pf 0Qld, inso¬ 
much that captives are loaded with fetteui ftiade of th^t 
precious metal. lie does not appear to''ha.y^9>^^^ 
that Africa stretches as far soiftlmard .^ta^ahis, .and 
states explicidy, that it is surrounded by jMwan oAnll 
sidesf except at the isthmus of Suez. T^e.^rsuaaion 
D 4 
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was founded on the circanina> igaiioii of Africa, jaid to 
iiave been perfonned by tlie orders of Neclios king of 
Egypt, two centuries before our author’s time. AVIien 
that<iing had iini^hed his (anal from t{)e Nile to the 
Arabian Gulf, he despatched some I’lioenicians froth it 
with'ordors to return to Egypt by the Pillars o£ Hercules 
and the Mediterranean Sea. They accordingly sailed 
into tile southern occait. When tlie autumn was fome, 
they lauded on tlie part of Libya which was nearest to 
them, and sowed somp grain; and when.the harvest was 
gathered, tliey put to sea s^ain. In this way they con¬ 
tinued the voyage for two years: in the third year they 
doubled the Pillars of Hercules and arrived in Egypt. 
They rclitved, that, while sailing round Libya, they had 
the sun on the right hand, “ which to me," says He¬ 
rodotus, “ does not appear crethble, however it may 
seem to othprs.” As the gtxigiaphical knowledge of 
Herodotus reached far beyond Syeiie on the Nile, and 
therefore within the tropic, he cotdd not have been ig¬ 
norant that the sun jnight be for a season to the north, 
or on the right hand of one whose face was directed to 
the west; but he was not prepared to believe that it 
could be so throughout the whole year, “ u’A//e they sailed 
round Libya.” The srience of Greece was not yet suf¬ 
ficiently matured, to enablf; the pliilosopher to foresee 
the plixiionuma jyliich the heavens might present beyond 
the line. » 

The most able modern geographers, in examining mi- • 
nutely the particulars of this account, have rejected the 
alleged circumnavigation as whoUy fabulous. And indeed 
it must be admitted, that so naked a relation, one so desti¬ 
tute of aU the interesting particulars of the great achieve¬ 
ment it pretends to record, ought to be rejected for its 
inherent improbability. As to tlie air of likelihood 
t^wn over the story by describing the path of the sun 
as on thp rigHt hand, or towards the north, it is obvious 
that that agpbafanegHis'familiar to all who live below the 
tropic; aitd,'b^d^i^ all the authentic accounts re- 
mainiug^io us of ardent navigators, fabrications df this 
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kind j^cur witliout number ;*the discoveries of expctta- 
tion being unhesitatingly addled to those of experience. .. 

In the feign of Xerxes also, one Salaspes, a Persian 
noble in disgi^ce, undertook to sail around Africa/f but 
aftft- he had passed the Pillars of Hercules, and steered for 
several mgntlis to the south without seeing any proiable 
termination of his labours, his resolution forsook him, 
and V retumul home without accera.pU8hinghis purpose. 

Of western Europe Herodotus knew but little. The 
Phocicans, he says, had discover^ tiie Adriatic *, Tyr- 
rhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus. TheCyruUsB, (Cantabrians, 
probably,) lived at the extremity beyond the Celts. He 
knew that tin and amber were broaght from the remotest 
parts of Europe, but had no idea of the locdi situation 
of die countries which supplied them. He doubted the 
existence of a river Howing into the northern sea, and 
called Eridanus; now was he inclined to .acquiesce in 
the opinion prevailing in his day, that Europe is encom¬ 
passed by the ocean on the. north and west. It is 
remarkable that Hecatietis, half a sentury earlier, had 
mentioned in his writings a great«island opposite to 
Gaul, and a great river, Paropamism, ‘Howing into the 
northern ocean. The name Eridanus, it must be ob¬ 
served, is one of those general designations which, in¬ 
capable of being fixed, plagues the geographer by its 
erratic na&re. The word duna was the Median name 
for a river, and was* carried into Europe by the tribes 
migrating from inner Asia.+ Thus it makes its appear¬ 
ance in the names Tan-ais, or Eon, D’nUeper and D’ni- 
ester (upper and lower rivers), Ean-ube, Bha-danus, 
Rho-danus, and Eri-danus (probably distant river)fi from 
the shores of die Euxine to the osuntry of'the Celts. 
Hesiod speaks of an Eridanus, without assignihg>i| any 
position. .Xschylus places a river of that name in-Iberia 
and Gaul; Euripides in Italy, where Grecian geogri^he^ 

• "nie name of the Adria, or Adriatic sea. apftears to be derived ftom tihe 
word ad^h, water or sea, brought thithci^erhat» by the Ven^ik Xldi 
worii belongs to the great Japhetian fkmily of btngtialrei {udra In SaoKl^t 
si^ifyipg water), and is still used by the Abozeau. a Csuoasian people. 

t It^s still retained by the Ossetes In tlie Oducasui, a reinnuit of tlie 
Alans, who belong properly to the German family of nations. « 
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at tength confined the nam'e to the Po. 'J'o Ileyidotus 
the name Eridanm appeaited so manifestly tJreek, that 
he could not believe that shifting stream to have any 
existONce but in thtfdmagination of the pc^^ts. 

As often as general expressions occurred in ancto.it 
geography, a fabulous original was sure to be yfterwards 
assigned to them by writers unacquainted with thcif 
meaning. A^Tien a country is known in detail, general 
names vanislt, and particular designations supply their 
places. The migrat^ns also which took place so fre¬ 
quently in ancient times must have caused great confu¬ 
sion in the lanpptage of topograi)hy. I'he liipluean 
mountains are among '-hose ramblers which incurred the 
reputatio# of being merely fabulous. Originally in 
Thrace, to the westward of Ilfemus, they were after¬ 
wards translated nortliwards to the site of the Uralian 
chain, and were at length considered as having no ex¬ 
istence. But the word ripha signified a mountain in 
general; and the circums):ance of its being used in Thrace 
and in Scythia proves an approximation in race and 
language of the nations'which possessed tliose countries.* 

Herodotus Uardly notices Mamilia or Marseilles, a 
colony of Phoceeans founded a century andra half before 
his time; and the natfie of Rome, whose rising fortunes 
had been obscurely increasing for three hundred years, 
does not once occur in his pages. His account of Italy 
comprises only the southern iwrtion of the peninsula of 
Magna 6ra:cia, nor is there any ground for the opinion' 
that he makes incidental mention of Cortona, t 

* PnrvaoxjMrvaU in Sanscrit, siipiifies a mountain. The Sdavonian i?or- 
mit HrimU Carfutt, and Cntpatsk, are, perhaM, not so much corruptions as 
oid and coctaueous fornifi oftiiesame^ord. FVom oirntT, snow, in Sanscrit, 
the tirocks had thetr Jitpmus and ImSwi (Him&lya) or snowu regitms : 
from joarva and aima combined, was derived the name of tnc paropa^ 
tniaus or snowp-^mountains of the Hindoo Coosh. 

f Herodotus (lib. Ic. 5.) endeavours toprovetiiat the Pelasglans were bar¬ 
barians, i e. that they did not siieak the Greek language. For, as he argues, 
** the Crestoniattt (which some would read Cortoniates) and the Plaeians, the 
lemnants of that nation, althoimb they speak one and the same language, 
are notfnteliigibletothoBe who Uvearound them.'* Must it not then be in. 
ferred that who lived aromid them were Greeks, and not Tuscans ? It 

ii re m ^g b lc that Niebubr (^m. Hist 1. 39.), who maintains that by 
Chre^un Ikrodotui xne^ Cortona, and Muller (die Etrusker. I. 95.) 
wbo holds the contrary opmion, have both overlooked the autho^i's uitn. 
men, and have conse^ently tost the force of the passage in dispute. 
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Tl^! work of Herodotus forms tl^ most precious gift 
which has ever been conferred on the literature and phi* 
losophy of any country in their age of adolescence. It 
embodies a gaeat deal of historic^ ftiformation, l^ith a 
nflfititude of remarks on manners and natural o|^ects, 
written witli singular liveliness and candour, and col¬ 
lected from all the nations with which the Greeks at 
tliatatime had any acquaintances ,, The communicative 
ardour of tliy father of history was Jiot damped by any 
sceptical misgitiings; what he had ^atheretl laboriously 
he poured abroad freely for the consideration of riper 
ages; and if he sometimes relates with too much gravity 
what common sense cannot credit? it must be rcmembereil 
that the hardihood of credulity is best fitted^ pioneer 
the road of knowlet^e, and that the cautious tread of 
critical discrimination can follow only in a beaten path. 

It is remarkable, dhat an author whose information 
reached into the heart of Itussia, to the Ural mountains 
and the sea of Aral, to the cqpfines of Tartary and of 
India, to the negro natfbns inhabiting the banks of the 
Nile, and even to that mysterious«river which waters 
an almost bidden world beyond the great desert, should 
have scarcelj' any knowledge of the nations in the west 
of Europe, and shoul<l speak even of the neighbouring 
peninsula of Italy in obseto-er terms than of that of 
Arabia, fcut as civilisation advanced towards the West, 
the train of light which marked its progress still shone 
* in the opposite direction; and the Greeks naturally turned 
their eyes to tliat quarter of the globe where the matu¬ 
rity of the social state, and the astonishing monuments 
which existed of human power and ingenuity, offered an 
endless source of gratification to their curiosity. 

In the age of Herodotus the commercial character of 
the Greeks was already fully developed: they had esta¬ 
blished themselves in all the shores of the Euxine ; tht^ 
had penetrated even into the qpuntry of the Badini, 
some hundred mUes up the Tanah, where, in midst 

nomad tribes, they had built tliemselves a grimt city 
entirely of wood; they maintained an occasional farter- 
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course witli the p^pie bordering on the Caspiani; and 
glassed through so many different nations in these com* 
mercial visits, that they were obliged to employ, we are 
told, ii(j less than seven interpreters in the'r course. In 
I’ers^ a colony of Greeks had been established oy 
Xerxes, and was cherished by him as the oniy fruit of 
his expedition. In Lower Egypt they were numerous 
from an early age. „Thus tlio lively and enterprising 
spirit of his countrymen ofifered great facilities to Hero¬ 
dotus in pursuing ‘h:s researches in various quarters: 
tliey probably served him as inteqrreters; and it is only 
by supposing the absence of such aids that we can ex¬ 
plain his total -silence respecting .Terusalcm, and the 
scandness'of his remarks on Tyre and Carthage. The 
forbidding temper of the Jewidi religion, the jealousy of 
commercial monopoly, and the difficulties of a strange 
language, cocld alone have veiled from Us view objects 
so well deserving his attention. 

It is natural that one. who sought so zealously for 
facts should be extremely mistrustful of arbitrary hypo¬ 
theses.^ Herodotus called in question many long-re¬ 
ceived opinions. He did not deny that the earth was a 
sphere, as Us commentators have erroneously imagined ; 
but he ridiculed the idea of its being a circular disk, en¬ 
compassed by the ocean, as it was described by the 
geographers of his day. He was persuaded that the 
earth was not a circle ; and as to the existence of “ the 
Hoods of ocean,” he was far from being satisfied with 
the authprity of the poets. He thought the division 
into tliree continents extremely unreasonable, and be-- 
lieved that Europe (to which, indeed, he could not affix 
any limits towards ffie east), was greater tlian the other 
two continents taken together, being equal to them in 
length, and much exceeding them in breadth. For tUs 
opinion he has been much and undeservedly censured, 
for even his mistakes prpve the justness and independence 
of Us mind. It was natural for him to magnify that of 
wUch he had only an obscure perception ; but his belief 
tha* Africa might be circumnavigated, which haS the 
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eifecn of diminishing that continent in his estimation, 
and his hesitation to admit such an outline of Europe as 
system alone would delineate, are equally to his credit. 
In|o whateviS- errors Herodotus may have run when he 
himself ventured to speculate, he was seldom led astray 
by the tlfcories of others; and he not only laid before 
his countrymen the most valuable accumulation of facts 
whith the world had to that age peceived, but he also 
taught them the useful le^n how to doubt and dis¬ 
cuss. 


CHAP. IV. 

^ THE (JpEEKS CONTINCED. 

SCAKCITV OF BOOKS IN ANTIQL’ITV_IIEBODOTCS IGNORANT OF 

THE CAIITIIAGINI.VN I.-ISCOVEUIBG. -VOVACE PF IIANNOTO 

THE NEGRO COUKTKV. -h sees CROCSDII.ES AND HIPFOFO- 
TAMZ.-—XOCTUHNAL I-'IR£S.—OORlLLwK; OR OURASO OVTAKGS. 
HIMILCO EXPLORES THE KORTHERX SEAS**— FINDS THE TIN 
COUNTRY. — AI.BJON AND JERNE. — SCTLAX OF CARYANDA 
THE FIRST CREEK WHO SIENlTONS :V}M£.-FVTZIEAS OF MAR¬ 

SEILLES. ~ VISITS BRITAIN.DISCOVERS THULE.—DEMTRISES 
THE AMBER COAST IN THE * BALTIC. — WAS AN ACUTE OB¬ 
SERVER. XENOPHON DESCRIBES THE RETREAT OF THE TEN 

THOUSAND. -THE CVRDS. -THE ARMENIAN MOUNTAINEERS. 

CTESIAS. - RESIDES IN PERSIA. — MIXES ORIENTAL FABLES 

WITH HIS RELATIONS. •— MEN WITH THE- HEADS AND TAILS 
OF DOGS.—THE MAGIC POOL OF SILAS. — SPEAKS OF THE 
EERMES INSECT. — GREEK PHILOSOPHERS, ARISTOTLE. — 
MENTIONS THE HSRCVNXAN MOUNTAINS OR THE HARTS.—THE 
BRITANNIC ISLANDS AND TAPROBANE.THOUGHT THAT INDIA 
MIGHT BE REACHED BY THE WEST. 

The progress of geographical knowledge depends 
more on the general intercourse subsisting between na¬ 
tions than on the exertions of indMdual travellers. Such 
an intercourse existed but imperfectly in ancient times; 
and ethis circumstance, together with the scarcitv of 
books (in consequence of which contemporary aumors 
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werb often ignorant of one another’s labours), pre^rented 
•She geography of tfie Greeks from reaching the perfec¬ 
tion which might have been expected from the diffusion 
and diJjghtenment ’if tliat enquiring people. The voy¬ 
ages ff the Carthaginian admirals, Hanno and Himiibo, 
in the western ocean, along the coasts of Africa and of 
Europe, were unknown to Herodotus, although per¬ 
formed, apparently, jloiig before his time. Yet aisiong 
the early attempts at maritime discovery, of which we 
have any authentic‘accounts, these were, unquestionably, 
the most important. 

Hanno was despatched by the senate of Carthage to 
establish some colonies on tlie western coast of Africa. 
The fleet‘which he commanded was compose<l of sixty 
large vessels, and had on board no less than thirty thou¬ 
sand persons of both sexes. After sailing for two days 
beyond the columns of Hercules,“tlie fle#]t anchore<l op¬ 
posite to a great plain, where a town called Thymiate- 
rion was built, and a settlement effected. Still sailing 
westM'ard, the expedition next Arrived at the promontory 
of Soloe (perhap.-‘ Cape Cantin), covereil with thick 
woods. Having doubled this cape, tltcy built five other 
towns on the sea side, and at no great distance from one 
another. They continued their southerly course, and at 
length reached the great ri ,-er Lixm. flowing from Li¬ 
bya : some wandering shepherd tribes inhabited its 
banks. Beyond this people, in lift; interior, iEthiopian 
(negro) savages inhabited a hilly country, overrun with 
wild beasts. The Carthaginians, taking witli them some 
of the friendly. Lixites as interpreters, continued their 
voyage to die south, along a desert shore, 'fwo days’ 
sail brought them fo an inlet, at the bottom of which 
was an island about five stadia in circumference, to which 
they gave the nmie Cerne: here they calculated the 
.^ckonings of their voyage, and found that Cemc was 
as far from the PiUws of Hercules as the latter place 
was from Carthage. The next remarkable object which 
occurred was the great river Chretes: this they entered, 
and found that it opened within into a wide haven*^ con- 
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tainit^ several large island. The hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood were inhabited by black savages clothed in the* 
skins of wild beasts, who drove away our voyagers with 
stones and otljer missiles. Not farafrom this yas an- 
otlftr great river filled with crocodiles and hippopotami. 
After sail^g twelve days to the south from Cerne, the 
^Carthaginians came to a hilly country, covered with a 
vari(jfy of odoriferous trees and shrubs. The JEthiopiarui 
or negroes of this coast were a timid race, who iied 
from the strangers, and whose language was quite unin¬ 
telligible to the" lAjcile interpreters. Seven days’ sail 
from this coast brought the expedition to a great bay, 
to which tliey gave the name of Western Horn. In this 
bay was an island, on which they landed to re^se them¬ 
selves for a little after the harddiips of the sea. During 
tiis day all was calm ;*but at night strange appearances 
presented tlieiiwlves ;dhe mountains seemed to be all on 
fire, and the sound of flutes, drums, and cymbals was 
mingled with wild screams a^d piercing cries. Our 
voyagers, terrified at what tliey saw^iid heard, imme¬ 
diately took to flight. As they contifiited their course to 
the soutli, the odoriferous vegetation of "^he coast per¬ 
fumed the air; but still columns of flame illuminated 
the midnight sky, and the groundVas so hot tliat it was 
impossible to walk upon it* for a moderate distance. 
Sailing sevdh days along this coast, they came to a bay, 
which they called Sovrih Horn, and found within it an 
dsland with a lake, and in the middle of this lake another 
island filled with savages of a peculiar description, pro¬ 
bably seme species of ourang outang. 'I'he females were 
covered with hair, and were caUed by die interpreters 
CorilUB. The males fled across the precipices, and de¬ 
fended tliemselves obstinately with ^tones ; but the Car¬ 
thaginians captured diree females :'ibese, however, broke 
their cords, and fought so furiously with tooth and nail,« 
that it was found necessary to kill them : their skins were 
stuffed and brought to Carthage.* The want, of provi¬ 
sions prevented our voyagers from proceeding any far¬ 
ther dfthe south. 
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it is impossible to read the narrative of Haiii^ s ex- 
without taing struck witli the simplicity and 
genuineness of the relation, or without beJnjf astonished 
at thaimnjuubilitjtof manners among sjvage nations; 
for the stillness by day, the nocturnal fires, the clai^of 
musical instruments, and wild merriment in^he cool of 
night, are the same now on the coast of Africa as tliey 
were five-and-twen^* centuries ago. The imj\frfect 
manner in wliich the details of this voyajjc, relating to 
time and distance, inive been transmitted to us by the 
Greeks, render it impossible to ascertain with precision 
how far it extended. 'J'he wild negroes, the hairy Go¬ 
rilla:, the great rivers'fiUed witli crocodiles, and the fra¬ 
grance ol"tiie woods, all seem to point out the Senegambia 
as the country where the progress of the expedition 
terminated. Some great audioritics, indeed, have ex¬ 
tended it to< Guinea, while otliets confine it within the 
limits of Cape Non, on the southern confines of Morocco. 
Many of these geographers have erred continually in 
their calculations, by mistaking the meaning of the ex¬ 
pression, keros (oiAont), which die Greeks generally ap¬ 
plied to inlets ef the sea, rather than to promontories. 
Those who restrict the voyage of Hannorao the coast 
north of the Senegal, insist on the unlikeliliocd of his 
passing such remarkable lieadlands as Cape Blanco and 
Cape Verd, without making particular mentfon of them ; 
but to this it may be answered, that we do not possess 
the original jounial of the Carthaginian admiral, and 
that the diBficiencies of an extract made from it by a 
Greek, appafendy of a much later age, ought not to be 
weighed against the poridve indications it contains. 

While Hanno fixidwred the coasts of Africa to die 
south, Himilco hel^^ua^Course in the opposite direction. 
Unhappily but a fi^^takered details remain of his dis¬ 
coveries. On the coasts of Spain he found the Ostrym- 
niam, who gave th(y name to a promontory of the 
mainlai^, to a bay, and to some islands adjacent, which 
abounded in tin. These are supposed to be the Cassi- 
t&rides. The Ostrymnians were wealthy and indukrious; 
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it appilrs, therefore, that the tin tra^e existed on those 
western shores before they were visited by the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Himilco mentioned also the British islands, 
Al-fymn and the sacred island, /cmef It is remarifable, 
however, that Ireland is never mentioned by die anqjfsnts 
under a nttive name; the relative designation Ier~nye, 
8 r Western Isle, was evidently taken from the Celts of 
Gaulor Britain.* * « 

Scylax, of ^laryanda, who wrote a few years later than 
Herodotus, was the first who madeskAown to the Greeks 
the discoveries of the Carthaginians. The work of his 
which remains to us describes the coasts of the Euxine, 
of the Mediterranean, and those of*western Africa, as far 
as the isle of Ceme: he is the earliest Greek vfeter who 
mentions the name of Rome. Of the western coasts of 
the Mediterranean he knew much more than Herodotus, 
and enumeratei^ many Aties, among which Massilia, the 
modem Marseilles, was already distinguished for its 
wealth and commerce. • 

This (^eek colony must, from its situation, have soon 
become acquainted with the maritime^terprises qf the 
Carthaginians; and was, perhaps, as mui 3 i incited by a 
spirit of rivrfry as by the adventurous disposition nur¬ 
tured by commercial pursuits, to engage in the career of 
discovery. JPytheas of Marseilles was a man eminently 
qualified, by his courage and-scientific acquirements, to 
open new routes of cotnmerce across unknown seas, and 
promote the interests of geography. The date of his 
voyage cannot be fixed with precision, but it is certain 
that his writings were known in Greece in me time of 
Alexander the Great; and as the (drculation of books 
was not very rapid in antiquity, it i» likely that he be¬ 
longed to the preceding age. S^ng along the coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, Pytheas reached* Great Britain, called 
Albion, or Al-fiann, that is, the White-hmd, by the in- 

• Unless we suppose the Micti* of TlnueuslMe Pliny) to mean Ireland, 
an anient native appellation of which was The description of a 

rountry situated six days* sail vdihin AUiion, suits better with Ireland 
tow with the Scilly islands. As to the account of tin being brought from 
It is of 10tle consequence, as the Greeks adopted every suimosition that 
could solve the enigma of the tin islands. rr ^ 
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habtanto. Hen* iif appcan to have Mowed the nfiitfien) 
ami eastern short's, ami from the length of those to have 
calculated the circuit of the islaiid, which lie estimates at 
fuTt^housanil staiVa. Of Irelaml he inalKs no incn^n; 
but^ys that steering northward from the coast of Bri¬ 
tain, he arriveil in six days at TViitfc, whosc*uninviting 
shores were covert'd with jieriietual fogs, and prcsciitetl 
the chaotic appearayjcd of earth, sea, and air, all jigiibled 
together in tlisorder. Few getigraphical problems have 
ever perplexed the'laarned so much as that of determin¬ 
ing the position of Thule. Some suppose that the (Jrcek 
navigator designed by tliat name Jutland, where a district 
at the present day beJrs the name of Tlni-ltind, and was 
ancientl^called Thhi-laud; others think it more likely 
tliat he reached the coasts of Noryay, a portion of which 
still retains the name of Theleinark; and in the Icelandic 
Sagas is named Thulemark. But from tliis diversity of 
opinion all we can conclude witli certainty is, that tlie 
name Thule, was of true Scandinavian origin, and that it 
was applied succccsively to irifterent places. It is not 
unlikely, indeed, lliat the word was originally synony¬ 
mous with the epithet Ultima, which was afterwards 
attached to it. * 

Pythcas is reported to have said that in Thule at the 
summer solstice the sun dhl not set for four-aiid-tweuty 
hours. As this, however, is not true of any country be¬ 
yond the arctic circle, we may, pdlhaps, be warranted in 
suspecting that the Greek navigator picked up some in¬ 
formation on the coasts of Britain respecting some country 
to the north, and that he then ventured to describe that 
country as exhibiting the phenomena, which experience 
taught him were t» be expected on approaching the pole. 
How naturally the bright nights of a northern summer 
may have given iRse to such an exaggeration, is evident 
from the language employed by Tacitus some centuries 
ater. " In the farth^t part of Britain," says that writer, 

'' the nightii are so cli-ar that you can hardly teU when 
iaylight begins or ends; and when the sky is not overcast 
iv;th clouds, you may see all night long die light of the 
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sun, wlkch does not rise, or go dovm, but moves quite 
round." 

The calmness and sluggish heavinras of the northern 
seas^which th# ship’s prow could hMly cleave,'^vere 
remarked by Pytheas, as they were said ”to have beewby 
his predeceftor Himilco; and the same strange opinions 
were aftt'rwards repeated by all the geographers of anti¬ 
quity perhaps the strength and complexity of our tides, 
which oppose serious difficulties to navigation along an 
indented coast, may have lent somc^untenance to pre¬ 
judices founded in fable. 

Of the voyage of Pytheas in the I|altic only a fragment 
remains, which proves in a striking manner tht^uthen- 
ticity of his account. He relates that on the shores of a 
certain bay, called Mevtonomon, lived a people named 
Guttones, and at the distance of a day’s voyage from 
their habitations was th^ island Abalus (called by others 
Baltia), on wiiich the sea threw the amber in great quan¬ 
tities : the people used it for fuel instead of wood, and sold 
it to their neighbours the Teutones. \llien Pytheas says 
that amber was used as fuel, heappears'*{b/5!onfound*<hat 
precious article with jet, and the latter with lignite or fossil 
wood: but th? remainder of his ri)lation is remarkably 
accurate. The bay alluded to is the Frisch and Curisch 
Haaf, and tlje name Mentonomon appears to be derived 
from Mendaniemi, the Promontory of Fir~trees. The 
provinces Nadrauen and Schalavonia are still called 
uudda, and the inhabitants Guddai, in the Lithuanian 
dialect. The spot in Samland which yielded most amber 
bore formerly the name of Wittland, which in Lithu¬ 
anian is Baltikke, from baltos, white. 

Pytheas was not merdy a Wd mariner ; he was also 
a man of science and observation. He §xed the latimde 
of his native city Massilia with an accuracy which has 
been acknowledged by modem astronomers. The phe¬ 
nomena of tides particularly cau^t his attention ; and 
he appears to have been the first Vho ascribed them to 
the influence of the moon, but we are ignorant of the 
reasonings by which he supported his theory. He alsS 
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knew that the pole-star in the tail of the lesser bear did 
not mark the place of the true pole. It is to be regretted 
tliat so little remains to us of the writings of this saga- 
ciouVobserver: hk description of the nofthcm nati(;>as at 
tliat early period could not fail to be interesting; and that 
he had formed some acquaintance with thorn may be 
concluded from the mention he makes of mead, their fa¬ 
vourite bevers^e, and other peculiarities of thevJotliic 
life. 

In the same age •'With Pythcas, or a little later, flou¬ 
rished Xenophon (400B.C.), who, if he did not extend 
the limits of geographical knowledge, at least added to 
it many valuable details. Retreating with the ten thou¬ 
sand Greeks from Cyanaxa on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, he traversed a wild and junknown country. The 
Carduchii harassed the retreating army in the very moun¬ 
tains which arc now occupied b/the Curds. The Taochi, 
when pressed by tlie Greeks, precipitated themselve.s 
from the clifis with their wives and children ratlier than 
submit to captivity. ' 

Xhe habits «? tlie people in the elevated regions of 
Armenia have undergone no change from the time of 
Xenophon to the pjesent day. His actJ&unts of their 
habitations might be supposed to be taken from a modern 
book of travels. “ Their»houses,” he says,," are under¬ 
ground, with a mouth resembling that of a well. An 
entrance is dug for the cattle, burthe inhabitants descend 
by ladders. In these houses are goats, sheep, cows, arid 
fowls, all under the same roof with the family." The 
Greeks encountered numberless hardships from the se¬ 
verity of the climate and the incessant attacks of the 
fierce mountaineers. They at length entered the coun¬ 
try of the Seythini, (a wandering tribe; perhaps, like the 
modem Turcomans,) and there, from a mountain called 
Theches (and still named Teke), they, with infinite joy, 
descried Ae sea. After halting some time at the friendly 
city of Trapezus (TrtAisond), they continued their route 
ioCotyora, and saw in their march the Mosynenci, naked 
savages, whose bodies were tattooed all over, an'd whose 
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manners, descrilxxl by Xenophon, suggest a comparison 
with the most barbarous tribm of North America. 

A contemporary of Xenophon, named Ctesias, enteretl 
int^the service of the Persian king,*and visiteti •Jbdia; 
butthe accounts which he transmitted to Greece of^hat 
rich countl^ were so alloyed with fables, that little regard 
^as eventually paid to the truth which they contained. 
Yet, liiough it must be admitteef tfeat the early Greek 
travellers wer§ prone to exaggeration, a candid critic will 
make large allowances for the romasitic fictions so often 
mingled with their descriptions of the East. It deserves, 
indeed, to Ixj remarked that whatever accounts we have 
from ancient writers respecting western nations, are, in 
general, of a sober and veracious character, while the 
opposite quarter of tlje globe is peopled by them with 
monsters of all descriptions. The fables of the ancients, 
which related to theWftt, were chiefly mythological, and 
had an air of antiquity ; but their eastern fictions were 
evidently the wild freaks of ea^rn imagination. The 
Greeks, we may therefor^conclude, \wte not the authors 
of tliose extravagancies, but only relatet^what they J^eard 
from the natives; with less caution and discrimination, 
indeed, thanathe taste and sentiments of a raaturer age 
would require. 

If the accounts of Ctesiasy then, be interpreted witli 
the same latitude as those of a Hindoo, they will be 
found to contain nof a little information. Thus, in 
fleseribing the inhabitants of Budtan, he says that they 
are black, with the head and nails of a dog, and with 
tails; now they are actually called by the Hindoos 
Calystiri or Dog-faced, but the tail is certainly a Grecian 
embellishment. They live, he says,^)n flesh dried in 
the sun, and never bathe, but rub their bodies, with oil. 
These practices are still followed in Thibet, only that 
butter is the unguent used instead of oil. His inform¬ 
ation reached as far as Nepaul, which he calls Ottoracora. 
or the North. Among the wondfrs related by Ctesias, 
the foimtain Sides, or Silas, in which liquid gold sprung 
up from a rock of pure iron, deserves to be separated 
£ 3 
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from the vulgar fictions of pigmies and griiFonst The 
■ iron which formed the basin was more precious than the 
gold it contained; for a sword made of it, if stuck in 
the g.mund, had the virtue to avert the v'rath of thun- 
derl^lts. Some have been led by this glittering tide to 
vindicate, for the Persians, the credit of bcingithe earliest 
electricians. Ctesias gave good descriptions of the mod- 
keys, parrots, and jidi chintzes of India; and what is 
more remarkable, he appears to have known the lac and 
kermes insects, andUo have confounded them together; 
for he describes an insect inhabiting the amber which 
grows on trees (a mode of describing gum lac which pro¬ 
bably incurred the censure of fabrication), and yielding 
a rich si-arlet dye used to colour the splendid shawls 
which were offered as presents to^ the king of Persia. 

The elegant history which Xenophon wrote of the re¬ 
treat of the ten thousand, (a retrout which was conducted, 
in the latter part of it, by himself;) and the writings of 
his celebrated contemporary Hippocrates, who travelletl 
through Scytliia, Colchis, Asia Minor, and perluips Egypt, 
to study the diversities of climate; added much to the 
knowledge botn of nature and of human society. The 
increase of information favoured the speculative temper 
of the Creek philosophers. Ephorus of Cumo:, who 
fleurished about 350 yeas's before our era, appears to 
have been the first writer who conceived the division of 
mankind into distinct races. According to him, the 
Greeks occupied the centre of die earth ; and round theili 
were disposed, in the four quarters, the Indians, Ethio¬ 
pians, Celts, and Scythians. The idea that his own 
country was in the middle was common to Ephorus with 
the early geographers of many distant nations; for the 
Indian Midyatna, the Scandinavian Midgard, and the 
Chinese Chnng-quo, all signifying the middle kingdom, 
have their origin in a similar opinion. 

But the benefits which accrued to science from the 
activity of its followAis were not confined to the inven¬ 
tion of these vague theories. The discoveries and ob- 
JOTYitions of Herodotus, of Scylax, of Hippocrates, and 
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of PytVieas, were weighed by* one of those master minds 
on whom nature seems to confer the* right to theorise 
for Aristotle was among the number of those extraor¬ 
dinary men, \yho by the strength ind universjjity of 
tliA genius are fitted to be die architects rather than 
the buildeys of the edifice of knowledge. The boldness 
und variety of his speculations recommended him to the 
subtly temper of the Arabians, by ^ whom he was first 
made known to modern Europe ; and as the features of 
a deified hero’ are deformed in the,it1ol fashioned by his 
rude adorers, so the fame of Aristotle has hardly yet 
recovered from the multiplied perversions to which his 
writings were subjected by the ignorance of past ages. 

Aristotle possessed a great fund of geographftal know¬ 
ledge. He maintained that the earth is a sphere, having 
a circumference of 4(10,000 stadia, a calculation which 
may be correct; but tlte uncertainty, as to (the stadium 
employed renders it impossible to appreciate its merit. 
Reasoning firmly on the hypothesis that the earth is a 
globe, Aristotle appears *10 have suggested the voyage 
across the Atlantic eighteen centurieS jsefore Columbus : 
for he observes, tliat the coasts of Spain cannot be very 
far distant f«3m those of India. The happy boldness of 
this thought was all his own, thd errors of calculation 
belonged to liis age. in hi» nomenclature, too, we see 
evidence of a juster geographical conception than was 
possessed by many writers of a much later age. His 
knowledge of the eartli w'as bounded by the Gallic and 
Indian gulfs on die West and East, by the Hiphaean 
mountains on the North, and on the South by the great 
river Cremates, “ which, having its source in the same 
mountain as the Nile, flows westward into the ocean." 
This great river must be the Senegal. Aristode knew 
but litde of the north of Europe, yet he is the first who 
mentions thejRTcrcyniajt mountains; a designation which,^ 
jirobably, extended over the lofty ranges on the west 
and north of Bohemia, but whic|jpis at present retained 
only by the insulated mountains of the Harts. He also 
makes^xpress mention of two large islands, Albion aj^d 
E 4 
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let^ne, situated to the north of Cdtica (and he is the 
'first writer who mentions them together, and with the 
common name Brittanicce); but he adds, that they are 
not b^any meansv^so large as Tapro&anft beyond I^lia, 
or PJiebol in the Arabian sea. Here we have a pToof 
of his extensive information in this early mention of 
Taprobane or Ceylon, and Phehol, which is generally 
supposed to be Mad^gUscar j but which, as Saibala> is an 
Indian name, ought, perhaps, to be looked for more to¬ 
wards the east. 

Aristotle had many scholars who devoted themselves 
to geographical studies, and some of whom, as Dicacar- 
chus and Theophra^us, obtained distinction by their 
writings but he had the singular honour of infusing 
the love of knowledge into the future conqueror of Asia. 
The spirit of the royal pupil corresponded with the intel¬ 
lectual eminence of the great teadiier; and the expedition 
of Alexander produced a greater revolution in the know¬ 
ledge of tlie globe, thaiiralmost any other event recorded 
in ancient history > and more Mesignedly, perhaps, than 
is generally imag^ied. 
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CHAP. V. 

GREEKS CONTINtEl). 

(XPEDITION or ALEXANDKR. — POLICy OF “THAT CONQUEROa.—* 
ENTERS INDIA. — RESOLVES TO EXFI.C^E THE PERSIAN GULF.— 

TIIlP MAllCn DOWN THE INDUS.-NAIAUCHUS EMBARKS.— 

SUFFERS GllEjlT HARDSHIPS. -IMAGINES IIIAISELF AT THE 

EQUATOR. —TH^ GREERS DISMAYED 4 - 1 ' THE An»P.ARANCE OF 
A WHAI.E—FAMISHED IN THE MIDST OP TURTLE. — SUC¬ 
CESSFUL TERMINATION OF THE VOYAGE. — PREPARATIONS 
MADE TO EXPLORE THE COASTS OP ^HABIA. — ARRESTED BT 

THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER. - GRAND VIEWS OF THAT 

PRINCE. -REMARKS OF THE MACEDONIANS IN* INDIA.— 

DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE INTO CASTES. — HONEY MADE 
WITHOUT BEES. — El1?PHAN"S. — USE OF 1JMBKEI.LAS. — 
THE BANYAN TREES. —jg THE FAQUIBS. — SELF-DEVOTION TO 
THE FLA.UF.S — CITY' OF PALIBOTHRA. — ITS SITUATION.— 
INDIAN FABLES. — RESPECT PAID TO MONKFYS. — THE GREEKS 
DISTORTED FOREIGN NAMES. —^VOYAGE OF JAMROLO TO 

CEYLON. -HIS REMARKS THE PEOPLE. - TAPROBAKB OR 

CEYLON VARIOUSLY DKSCRIRED. — A(X'ufll^ OF THE ANCIENTS 

RECONCILED. — THE NAMF.S OF THAT ISLAVD.-COMIReRCE 

BETWEEN ECYI*T AND THE EAST. — GKOORAPHT FLOURISHED 
IN THE COiS'mERCIAL CITY OF ALEXiycIIRlA.-— ERATOSTHENES 

MENTIONS TH1NJ3.-ACATHARClllDES.-DESCRIBES ABYSSINIA. 

— WEALTH OF THE SABJEA NS.-•’EUDOXUS OF CYZICUS.-SAXIB 

TO INDIA. — DRIVF.N TO THE COAST OF AFRICA. — FINDS THE 

SUPPOSED WRECK OF A*SHIP FROM CADES. -BANISHED FROM 

EGYirr. — RRSOl.VES TO KEACll INDIA BY THE OCEAN. — SAILS 
FROM CADES. —HIS MISFORTUNES. — REPEATS THE ATTEMPT.— 
UlS FATE AND CHARACTER. 

The inarch of Alexander was not attended with the 
ruin and desolation which usually mark the progress of 
eastern conquerors: he aimed at establishing a dommion 
permanent as well as universal, and, consequently, sought 
to gain the ailhctions of his newly-conquered subjects. 
The success which attended all his measures was the 
result of deliberate policy and emulation. The power 
waits on knowledge did not escape his notice; 
and he led in his train men of science, whose duty.it 
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w&s to make themselves acquainted with every tiling 
worthy of notice in the subjugated countries. 

The fate of Persia being decided by the flight of 
DaricSj tlie conqueror conducted his array to fiactria 
and tlie country on the Oxus; in short, to the eastern 
extremity of the world as it was known to Oirecian geo¬ 
graphers. But he had higher objects in view than the 
mere glory of subduing barbarous nations: curiosity and 
ambition both drew his regards to India; of wliich He¬ 
rodotus had said, that it was undoubtedly the richest 
and most popidous country in the world.” In conse¬ 
quence, when he had arranged the government of Persia, 
he marched into Camlahar by tlie same route which was 
afterwaAls followed by the conquering armies of Tamer¬ 
lane and Nadir Shah, and which had been long trodden 
by the Indo-Scythians, or warlike mountain tribes of tlie 
Indian frontiers. Crossing tlioi Indus at Tnaeila (the 
city of the Tacs), by some supposed to be the modem 
Attock, he shortly after entered the country of the 
Penj-ab, or Five Rivers, so tiallcd from die tributary 
waters which flflfv through it to the Indus. But on the 
banks of die first of these rivers, the Hydaspes, he found 
Porus, an Indian prince, prc]iared to dispur^e its passage. 
The true name of this cMeftain, Puar or Powar, is still 
preserved among the nobleillajpoots: it is one of die very 
few noble names which have survived the revolutions to 
which India has been exposed. The Macedonians, how¬ 
ever, were the victors in the engagement which ensued, 
and condnued their march through one of the richest 
countries in the world ; yet the Penj-ab yields in wealth 
and fertility to the countries situated on ^e banks of the 
Ganges. The fame of tliis celebrated river must have 
reached Alexander, and it was unquestionably his inten¬ 
tion to embrace it within the boundaries of his empire; 
but when he had reached the Hyphasis, and before he 
had completely crossed the Penj-ab, die discontentment of 
his troops was so louA v declared, that he was obliged to 
reUnquish the design of proceeding any further; and, 
^■indeed, when we remember that he entm^ India in the 
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rainy season, we can readily conceive the sufferings 
which chcck^ the ardour and provoked the disobedience 
of die hardy Maceilonians. This important error alone 
is sufiicient to .iihow how little acquaintance the Greeks 
hat^ith India; but it is also related, that when .djex- 
ander sawwrocodiles in the Indus, he conceived a notion 
fliat this river was connected with the Nile, and that its 
navigation downwards would conduct into Egypt. This 
anecdote, however, is hardly credible, though frequendy 
repeated. Herojlotus long before *had expressly stated 
diat the Indus was the only river besides the Nile in 
which crocodiles were found; and the general arrange¬ 
ment of Alexander’s ])lans, both tn Egypt and India, 
bespeak a share of geographical infonnation ftitally ir- 
concileable with such a blunder. 

It may even be suspected that Alexander contem¬ 
plated from the beginning the establisluneiii of a com¬ 
mercial intercourse between Egypt, and India. The care 
he took to examine die navigation of the Persian Gulf 
and of the Indus; the tides founded by him in com¬ 
manding situations on the branches* c& this river^ the 
well-chosen site of Alexandria, which ifftcrwards con¬ 
tinued for muny centuries the centre of the India trade, 
and his boasting that his fleets should sail round Africa; 
all these circumstances unite *10 point out some plans of 
more dian ordinary magnitude. But whatever may 
have been die immoliatc designs of the Macedonian 
Conqueror, it is certain that we may date from his east¬ 
ern expedition the first growdi of that Indian tmde, 
which afterwards enriched for many ages his successors 
in Egypt, and which continues to this day an object of 
paramount importance to European nations. 

The navigation of the Indus and of the coasts west¬ 
ward towards Persia being resolved upon, a fleet of eight 
hundred vessels was collected and entrusted to the com¬ 
mand of Ntearchus. JVictea, on the Hydaspes, about 
800 miles from the sea, was the^point from which the 
expedition departetl: the army, divided into two bodies, 
marched on both sides of the river to protect the fleet, 
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an?l the whole had the lively air of a triumphal pro¬ 
cession. The Macedonians entered the country of the 
MaUi (Moultan), and afterwards received the submission 
of the Oxydracm (people of Outche), whi were renj‘<rk- 
able then as at present for being divided into cantons. 
Indeed, the feudal system exists in general on'the Intlian 
frontiers. On reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alex¬ 
ander, who always^ sfet the example of encountering 
difficulties, undertook himself to examine the eastern 
side of the Delta, ard his vanity even impelled him to 
sail a short distance from land, that he might boast of 
being die first who went heyond the ludiee. In this ex¬ 
cursion, the fleet uiftler his command sustained great 
damage 'Vrom the bore, or rushing tide, a phenomenon 
with which the Greeks were wholly unacquainted, al- 
diough they were not ignorant of the ordinary tides; 
and which, though common to tlte mouths of most great 
rivers, rages with peculiar violence in that of the Indus. 
Four months had been consumed in the progress down 
the river, and six or seven mote were requisite to survey 
the Delta, and to complete the preparations for the 
voyage round °the coast. At lengdi, when every thing 
was ready, Alexander marched with his ahny towards 
die country of the Arabitts, and Najarchus with the gal¬ 
leys dropped down the river to proceed towards die west. 

The pompous ceremonies which precetled this voyage, 
and the preparations, inadequately great, wliich were 
made for it, instead of provoking ridicule, will enhance 
its merit in die eyes of die candid critic, since they show 
the importance attached to an enterprise, at that time 
considered as one of the most perilous nature, and the 
resolution with which it was undertaken. Indeed this 
was the first naval enterprise of any moment, conducted 
in such a manner as to have permanent and beneficial 
consequences. 

Naearchus set sail in October, when the trade winds 
set in from the nort^-east. He was aware that the 
Etesian winds, as he called the monsoons, did not blow 
or the coasts of India as in the Mediterranean' But 
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though he had learned the periods of those winds, he 
was not yet practically acquainted with the manner of 
dieir variations, and had started in fact a month before 
the^inter mtnsoon had cominenceif blowing stwdily. 
In consequence of this mistake he made but little qjay, 
accomplisMng not more than eighty miles in the first 
fbrty days of his voyage. His course, during all this 
time,*lay along the coast of the'jljaft’te, the modern 
Belootahes, a ^fierce and predatory nation. The men 
were reduced, in, the mean time, tathc greatest distress 
for want of water and provisions, being compelled to 
subsist, in a great measure, on the sheU-fish tliey picked 
up on the shore. As the easterif monsoon, however, 
grew steady, they had the satisfaction of iffivancing 
more rapidly along die coast of the Oritce, whose name 
is stiU preserved in that of Haur, the modern capital of 
die province. • • 

Nsearchus relates, that when in this part of his 
voyage, he stood out to sea a qpnsiderable way to the 
south, the sun was vcrticttl, and cast no shadow. This 
was really a fiedon, forNtearchus wa*s sever within le^ 
than twenty-five degrees of the equator f but, like the 
fables of Pyliioas, it serves to show how speculation may 
sometimes outstrip experience in tfie discovery of truth, 
since we find that the most striking celesdal phenomena 
of the arctic and equatorial regions were jnsdy described 
by Grecian navigators, long before they had ever seen them. 
• The Greeks now continued their voyage along the 
coast of the lethyophagi, or Fish-eaters, a tribe sunk in 
the extreme of savage wretchedness. They were clad 
in the skins of fish; their huts were built with fish-bones, 
and covered with large shells ; their bread was made of 
pounded fish; and even dieir catde subsisted on the 
same food. The barrenness of the land, and the pro- 
duedveness of the sea on this coast, being equally ad¬ 
verse to industry, have perpetuated &e savage con^don 
of the inhabitants to the preseiji^ day. The nadves, 
paddling in their canoes, appear^ to the Macedonians 
to be digging the water with a spade. But Greek pri4,e 
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was humbled for a moment by an accident which oc¬ 
curred in this part of the voyage: the sea was seen to 
spout up at no great distance, and when the pilot was 
asked«'"o explain tUis singular appearance^ he ascribj^l it 
to tlie blowing of a whale. The greatest consternation 
immediately prevailed diroughout the whole fieet, at the 
thought of encountering so formidable a monster; nor did 
the alarm cease till tjie'whale, assailed with sliouts afid the 
sounds of clashing arms, sunk quietly below the surface. 

Famine still pressed the expeditionno meat or com 
was to be procured, and but little water. Fish, indeetl, 
and fine turtle, were in abundance ; but to be reduced to 
such fare, appeared *to the companions of Naiarchus a 
proof of'’deep distress. The Greeks had no idea of 
feasting on turtle : tliey looked upon it, perhaps, with as 
much abhorrence as a Virginian does on mutton; a 
camel would have appeared tof* them preferable food. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that when they reached a 
little town called Barm, where date-trees covered the 
sliorc, and nature^ wore a nJore smiling countenance, 
t^ey» should sig.ialise their joy witli the characteristic 
elegance of their nation, and weave themselves garlands 
of flowers. 

A little farther on, the fleet having doubled Badig, or 
Cape Jask, anchored at the river Anamis, ,in the pro¬ 
vince of Armomeia, a name which subsequently passed 
to the little island of Ormuz, at tRat time called Organa, 
Here they learned the agreeable intelligence that Alex^ 
under was encamped with the army at the distance of 
only five days' journey from the shore. Naiarchus 
hastened to meet the king, now almost in despair at not 
havjpg heard any tidings of his fleet. The unexpected 
arrival of the admiral, whose appearance was so much 
altered by the hardships of the voyage that he could 
hardly be recognised, caused Alexander the most lively 
transports of joy: his glory was untarnished by failure, 
and an enterprise w:s accomplished under his au¬ 
spices of a bold and original character, and fronj which 
he hoped to derive important consequences. The dif- 
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ficulties of the voyage were now over: the remaimfer 
of the navigation to tlie mouth of tfie Euphrates lay 
along the friendly coasts of Carmania and Persia, from 
whio^ tlie flee* received supplies iif abundance^ and 
wh^ it was enabled to maintain in its progress a c»n. 
slant comniunication with the army. 

• The voyage from the moutli of the Indus to that of 
the E«phrates, which, at the presdht,day, would be per¬ 
formed in sbopt three weeks, occupied Nffiarchus one- 
and-twenty. Big; we must not undervalue the merit of 
a first attempt. Great caution was requsite at first to 
prevent discouraging accidents; but as the Macedonians 
proceeded in their navigation, tlieir^ill as well as cou¬ 
rage increased: they weighed anchor at nigfft, took 
advantage of the land and sea breezes, and employed 
the services of native pilots. The success of tliis expe¬ 
riment encouraged Aleaander to look forward to the 
completion of his schemes. Arrangements were made 
for the examination of the soutl)em coasts.-of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf ; a detachment Of the army wgs^ent forward 
into Arabia to protect die fleet ffoMr. dtisults ; ^<1 
Na!archus was already embarked to conuiftllce the en¬ 
terprise, whfti the untimely death of Alexander put a 
sudden stop to its further prosecution. The career of 
that great man was arrested while he was engaged in 
accomplisliing those schemes, die mere conception of 
which alone, perhaps,* constitute his chief glory. He 
evened the world to die knowledge of mankind; and 
when we reflect on the enlarged policy which cha¬ 
racterised all his measures, and on the advantages which 
his successors knew how to derive from his expedition 
to India, it is hard to refuse him the merit of foresej^g 
all the consequences of an undertaking wliich he prose¬ 
cuted with more than usual ardour. The whole country 
through wliich the Macedonian army marched from the 
Indus to Susiana is said to have been accurately surveyed 
and measured by Beton and IBogi^us; but the wridngs 
of diese, as well as of the other men of science who accom- 
[lanied fce expedition, are unfortunately lost j nothii^ 
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remaining of th^ numerous volumes written on that 
occasion but the journal of Naarchus and a few frag¬ 
ments preserved by later writers. 

TLare could not be a stronger proof of the wjgdom 
with which Alexander had arranged the internal govern¬ 
ment of his great empire, than the traiKjfaillity with 
which it submitteil to his generals, who partitioned it 
among them at hi^.drath. ^Icucus having obtahied the 
portion which was contiguous to India,, was under the 
necessity of keeping up an intercourse avith that country; 
and about twenty years after the death of Alexander, he 
led an army to Ae banks of the Ganges, to xmnish the 
hostilities of Sandracotta, king of the Prasii. This ex¬ 
pedition appears to have advanced a considerable way, and 
to have been crowned with complete success, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, no accounts of it remain. Seleucus, being obliged to 
withdraw ins army from this field of action, in order to 
meet Antigonus, a more dangerous enemy, commissioned 
Megasthcnes to negotiate a peace with Sandracotta, and 
from liim die Gr^ks derived much information relative 
to the interiiw 6f India. No further attempts were made 
by the Macedonian princes to penetrate into that country; 
and although the Greek kingdom of Bactria subsisted 
two centuries longer, and maintained some correspond¬ 
ence with the neighbouring states of India,,no advantages 
appear to have accrued to science from die proximity of 
the Greeks to so interesting a re^on. 

Notwithstanding that die wridngs of all the Greeks 
(Naiarchus excepted) who accompanied Alexander in 
India have perished, the fragments which remain are 
efficient to convince us that the Macedonians were at- 
^dve and sagacious observers. Their remarks derive 
a peculiar interest from the way in wliich they illustrate 
how litde change the lapse of twenty centuries has 
wrought on the inanners, or even on the languages, of 
Indian ]|Uions. It ^o deserves to be noticed, that the 
Greeks soon became ^quainted With those articles of pro¬ 
duce or manufacture which have ever since continued to 
be the staple articles of the Indian trade. Naearchus 
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observed the sugar, or honey, as he teriyed it, made from 
canes, without die assistance of bees. He also mentioned 
the fine-flowered cottons, rice, and perhaps silk. The 
Gr^s became tcquainted with the mofte of planting rice 
in water, and of distilling from it the strong spirit cailedkby 
die natives %rrack. They knew* that gold was collected in 
tRe rivers, andtheylearnedthemanncrof hunting and tam¬ 
ing th* elephant. The chief peculiantijs of Indian govern¬ 
ment and society appear to have been J1 revealed to their 
observation. They were aware of the division of the people 
into castes, that diere were no intermarriages between 
the castes, and that trades descended from father to son. 
The names of the castes are not m&tioned expressly by 
any Greek writer, but it is likely that the C^atari of 
Arrian, who occupied the countr.y possessed by die Rtg- 
poots at the present Say, were the military caste of 
K’hatrees. The pillam made of rice, on •which the 
people chiefly subsisted, the custom of shampooing, that 
of dying the beard, the perfuratiqp of die nose, lips, and 
ears, the cotton turbans, die use of umbrellas, die great 
banyan or Indian fig-tree, under the Branehes of w^pcji 
a thousand persons may assemble, the devoflon of widows 
to the flainesfthe delicate form and consdtution of the 
natives, these, with a multitude of otiier particularities, 
amused the curious spirit of the Greeks. The philoso¬ 
phy of the brahmins, and the eccentric piety of the 
Faqueers or Jogees, appear to have been the same then 
a* they are now. The latter were privileged to enter 
every house, and even the women’s apartments; they 
were attended by females, without the suspicion of .im¬ 
propriety ; lived on vegetable food under banyan trees ; 
subjected themselves to fanatical penances and disgpil§i> 
ing tortures ; and when they had at length palled the 
insane appetite for pain, heroically abandoned on die 
funeral pile die life in wliich they could no longer suf- 
ficiendy afflict themselves. These and a thoustuid other 
extravagances, successfully emplc|ed then a?'well as 
now to win the admiration of the multitude, were viewed 
von. f. 
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With mingled astonishment and contempt hy the coin> 
panions of Alexander. 

Megasthcnes beheld all the riches and magnificence 
of India at the cotirt of Sandracotta, ory as it is i^tten 
by pthers, Sandracoptus, a corruption of Chandra-Gupta, 
one of the most distinguislicd names in Indian history. 
That prince had awakened a spirit of resistance to foreign 
sway, and had completely overturned the enfeeblyd dy¬ 
nasty of the Baliii or the Palh, in Soutli Bahar, who 
left, however, their maine to tlie great capital of their 
dominions. Pliny informs us tliat the city Palifiothra, 
as he calls it, far exceeded in wealth and magnitude the 
other great capitals of India, and he adds, tliat the same 
name wi*s not only common to the city and the people, 
but was also given to the prince. This important ob¬ 
servation has not met withtlic attention it deserves. Those 
who are acquainted with the Hast will perceive at once 
that a name borne alike by the city, the nation, and the 
ruler, must have been fhe name of the reigning family. 
The Palibothra then of the Greeks was unquestionably 
so called froiiMhe dynasty of the Pali-putra, that is, the 
sons or tribo of Bali, whose splendour belongs to the 
heroic age of India. The city Palibothra. Vi-as situated, 
according to some, at the junction of tlic Soane and the 
Ganges, while others remove it to the point where the 
Cusa joins the latter river a little to the easi of Boglipur. 
It was two miles broad, and extended no less tlian ten 
miles along the river, according to Megasthencs. He-e 
the Macedonian ci\joyed the best opportunities for stu¬ 
dying the country and the people; but, unfortunately, 
nothing of his has been preserved except his fables, and 
these are obviously taken from the natives. He repeats 
the stories of the Cynocepfmli and of Pygmies, by which, 
no doubt, we are to understand the monkeys ; for these 
animals, in some parts of India, frequent tlie pagodas in 
great numbers; and being protected from molestation by 
the supOmitious opiigons of the natives, they familiarly 
exhibit all the liveliness and ingenuity of their nature. 

^ It ia not surprising that Greeks, conversing With Hin- 
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doos, should be led into the belief th|t apM are but an. 
inferior variety of man. The monkey tribe has good 
reason to eomplain of being calumniated as vrell as harshly 
trej|e<l by ma.ikind. Kept in solifSry conflnertfcnt, to 
which their passionate and social temper is peculiarly ill 
adapted; ^lining away with grief and malady, they are 
accused of being peevish and malevolent, as if tlie natural 
disposition of the animal could be developed in so unna¬ 
tural a situation. In the pagodis of Upper India, 
however, the mpnkeys are regarcted not merely witli 
indulgence but with respect. Nor is it wonderful that 
they should be confounded with the human species in a 
country, the gravest histories of ^vhich inform us, that 
the first great saint converted to Budliism wa^ the king 
of the monkeys, and that a mimie army, composed of a 
hundred millions of the same nimble animals, gamboled 
after the great Ram toBhe conquest of Ceylon. 

One fertile source of fable among the Greeks was the 
liberty they took with foreign wprds, which they always 
altered, as the Turks do St present, so as to make them 
significant in their own language. ‘The significatups 
thus arbitrarily attached to names natufhlly gave birth 
to many crrUrs. Thus the Atshami, a powerfiil tribe on 
die lulls near the Ganges, are called by Megasthenes the 
Astomi, or Mouthless, and theft to explain the subsistence 
of these monsters he is compelled to add that they arc 
nourished by the smellsof fragrant flowers. In like manner 
die Greeks converted the name of Cuta Burraca, a high 
lieak in the Indian Caucasus into Koite Boreou, i. c. the 
bed of Boreas ; and the mountain of Demnishi they sup¬ 
posed to be the birth-place of Dionusos the Grecian 
Bacchus. 

To Onesicratus, a companion of M^asthencs, was 
due the first circumstantial account of TaprOiane, or 
Ceylon; and the dimensions which he assigned to that 
island were much nearer the truth than those of Ptolemy, 
400 years later, when it was annually visit^ by fleets 
from !^ypt. He remarked, that it was rich in gold and 
pearls , that the elephants there were of a superior ds- 
F 2 
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scription, and wery trained to war^ while those of the 
continent were employed only in labour; and that the 
inhabitants were called Pdlavgcmi. This name, though 
it apiwars to ineah imViyrnouii, was unt^ucstionab]|p. a 
traiwilation of PuH-putra, the nons of liali * ; for Onesi- 
cratus, receiving his accounts from the Indfiins, could 
not fail to have licard of the Prasian emigrations, whicli’ 
took place from the,peninsula to Ceylon, not morePthan 
a century before his time. 

Diodorus relates tCie story of one Jambolo, a Greek 
merchant, who, while trading to Arabia, was taken 
prisoner by the Aithiopiaus, and after being stripi)ed by 
them of all that he‘possessed, was placed in a boat 
on the coW of Africa, and turned out to sea. The wind 
carric'd him to Taprobane, where he remained seven 
years. It is impossible to fix the date of Jambolo's ad¬ 
venture, which, indeed, is genA-ally looked upon as a 
fiction; but it matters not whether his relation be re¬ 
garded as a novel or a, history; it certainly evinces an 
acquaintance with the country. Jambolo remarks the 
slpniler figure e* the natives, and the flexibility of their 
joints; their detachment to astronomy ; dieir worship of 
die elements, ])articulariy of the sun and 'moon ; and, 
above all, he notes die custom of many men having one 
wife in common, the children being entitled to the ^ne- 
fit of the partnership ; a custom still preserved by the 
Nairs of Malabar, and which, if We may believe the ac¬ 
counts of Paolino, existed not long since on die coastk 
of Ceylon. He further tells us, that the people spoke 
two languages; that they wrote perpendicularly, as some 
tribes in Sumatra do at diis day; and that their written 
characters w'ere only seven, but might be combined in 
such a way as to form twenty-eight. From the nature 
of these observations we are inclined to think, that how¬ 
ever fabulous may have been the residence of Jambolo in 
Ceylon,his information was derived from genuine sources. 

The cmef argumeqf. urged against die truth of Jam- 

* He might have adhered more accurately to the sense as as sound 
qf the origiimlj by translating it Ptdiphetra. the tribe of BalL 
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bole’s Statement, that he resitfed seven years in Ceylon, 
is that he makes no mention ,of cinnaifton, at jwesent the 
chief produce of that island. * But with what justice 
canBiis objectipn be matlc to Jambolt’s relation par- 
ticlffir, since all the writers of antiquity are silent on the 
same headi and, indeed, there seems good reason to oe- 
teve, that cinnamon was not grown in Ceylon so early 
as the. second century. * 

The island of Taprobane (Ceylon^ has been described 
with so many‘errors and diversities by ancient authors, 
that doubts have* arisen even as to tlie country to wliich 
that name was applied. Some geographers maintain that 
the Uecan, or soutliern peninsula ^f India, which was 
but little known to the Gangetic nations, wasiyagucly 
described to the Greeks as a distant island, and is the 
true Taprobane. Buf this monstrous supposition is 
overturned by the remark, that the Greeks «ilio first vi¬ 
sited India, and who derived all tlicir knowledge of the 
country from the northern nations, erred less in their 
statements respecting Ta^obane, than the geographers 
who wrote when that island was aamu^Uy visited by 
fleets from Egypt. The magnitude of "Saprobane was 
stated witli tRlerable correctness by Onesicratus ; but his 
measures were continually increased by every succeeding 
writer, until at lengtli, in tte map of Ptolemy, who 
lived 400 ytars later than the Macedonian, the island 
had swelled to nearly ^twenty times its true dimensions. 
Taprobane is also generally represented as at a great tlis- 
tance from the shores of India : a distance of six days' 
sail is mentioned by Arrian, who probably meant to 
reckon from Nelkynda, the great sliipping port of Ma¬ 
labar ; but all other ancient writers extend the voyage 
to a much greater length. 

These Incongruities are, for the most part, cajpatle of 
satisfactory explanation. It is known that Cejdoh' was 
invaded by the Gangetic nations about two centuiii^ be¬ 
fore die Macedonians entered India; and tttat it .yas 
subsequently colonised by die Praaii from BahaV^i^i jiart 

* Vincent’s Pciiplus of the ErTthraian. 

# 3 
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of \he great empire of the *Pali-putra. The Pali-putra, 
’ therefore, or PalSbogoni as Megasthenes calls them, of 
that island, naturally maintained a connection with tlic 
parent^ state, whil' yet wholly unacquainted with^ the 
nations of the Decan. Hence it was, that the Macetio- 
nians, at tlie court of Sandracotta, could loam many 
genuine particulars of Taprobane, while later writers, 
collecting their infornfation from Arabian merchanSs and 
ignorant navigators" were constantly duped with gross 
fsbricetions. A comparison of the names of places on 
the northern coast of Ceylon, with those at the mouth 
of the Kistna (the Mcesolus of the ancients), wiU make 
it evident that this f^act of country formed the channel 
of communication between the kindred tribes of. the 
Ganges and of Taprobane. In the reign of die em¬ 
peror Claudius, the king of Taprobane sent ambassadors 
to Rome, the chief of whom '^as Rachias (perhaps a 
Raja). He stated that his country was situated at the 
distance of twenty days’ sail from the country of the 
Prasii on die Ganges. While the natives thus con¬ 
tinued to reckcT th'eir distance only from that part of the 
continent wid, which they maintained an intercourse, 
the geographers of the west remained iguorant of the 
circumstance, that a iioat may be rowed from die north¬ 
western point of Ceylon to the mainland in five or six 
hours. The trade of Taprobane appears fJa have been 
considerable. The vessels destined for the golden Cher¬ 
sonese, or Sumatra, rendezvoused in its ports. The ex • 
portation of elephants to the Calingas, was carried on in 
tile first century in precisely the same mannner as at the 
present day. Nay, those soudiem islanders, whom the 
Greeks caUed Antidhthones, or antipodes, took a part 
even in the trade carried on with the Seres through the 
north of India. The father of Rachias had accompa¬ 
nied one of those caravans, and had particularly noticed 
a race of men inhabiting the valleys of die Paropamisus, 
who were*of great size, with fair complexions and blue 
eyes. • Later travellers have likewise had glimpses, on 
* Pliny. 
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the northern frontiers of India, of those German featui'cs, 
but there is nothing yet known with certainty of the 
tribe to which they properly belong.* 

W ith respest to the ancient nam^ of Ceylon^ it ap- 
pdiPs that the title Sinhala, die land of lions, from 
which th« motlem name is derived, was known in 
^jorthem India at least six centuries before our era. t 
The<prigin of the name Taprobarte is not so evident. In 
ancient Pali writings, however, flie island is called 
Tdmbapannapa, a word Corresponcj^ng with die Sanscrit 
Tdmbapama, tlfe betel-leaf; of this last expression tne 
Greeks may possibly have made Taprobane. The next 
name, in order of time, by which Caylon was known to the 
Greeks, was Paleesimundus, which appears to itave been 
ii! use in the time of Arrian. Ptolemy, however, ven¬ 
turing with die shallcnv expertness of Greek etymologers 
to interpret the name,,ha8 diminislied it ^y two syl¬ 
lables : for as the dissyllable PaHi is, in Greek, an ad¬ 
verb, signifying formerly, he confidendy states that 
Taprobane (in his time c^ed Sblike, an evident approx¬ 
imation to Ceylon) was formerly called ^mundus. This 
gross error of the Alexandrian has nevertheless 'liecn 
adopted bysfiome eminent modem writers. X 

The advantages which Alexander proposed to derive 
from a communication widi ^dia were not lost sight oi 
by his suocessors in Egypt. The commerce of this 
country soon began ^o flourish under the enlightened 
administration of the Ptolemies: ships, trading with the 
East, landed their cargoes at the port of Berenice in die 
Bed Sea ; the goods were dien transported by caravans 
to Coptus on the banks of the Nile, whence, by die aid 
of canals, they arrived at Alexandria, which thus be¬ 
came, and continued for ages to be, the centre of a most 
lucrative trade. 

The progress of geographical knowledge is intimately 

p. Christ exped. apud Sinaa. Colon. Agripp. 1684. 

t Wilson's Hist of Cashmeer, As. Bes. iv. 

. t Joum. Asiat viii. CoinpaA Marcianus Hcracleota and 

Aiiian m Hudson. I^iny. The name PalsMimundus admits a natural, 
cnemgh My coi^ectura), explanation. 
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connected widi the interests of coiinnorcc. TJie love of 
gain can overconnf tlic strongest iinpcdinients that exist 
to the intercourse of nations, and effects more than con- 
quaring armies cap do by the ])ermancivce of its ooer- 
ation. ** The great concourse of strangers wl>o resorteu'to 
Alfficandria for the sake of traffic, jn-ompted the study of 
geography. The great library of that city contained the 
writings of the Plucuisians, which had been hrovigh^,froin 
Tyre, and the journals of the hlacedonian officers who 
accompanied Ale.xander ; so that it is not Surprising that 
among the men of science of whom flic ancient Ale.\- 
andria could boast, the geographers should have been the 
most distinguished, ,/i'lic writings, indeed, of very few 
of them Jiave been preserved, but the fragments whieli 
remain are sufficient to prove tlic unremitting advance* 
ment of tlie knowledge of tlie earth. 

Eratostliencs, tlie president of jlie Alexandrian library, 
who died in the year l()4f B. C., was honoured by his 
contemporaries with the title of Survei/or of the Earth, 
and was held in tlie higSicst esfiiination by all succeeding 
geographers. Uis knowledge of the Nile reached as far 
as-fiiat of Hei^dotus, and was much more accurate, for 
he distinguishes clearly the Bahr al Abiad gr true Nile 
coming from the wc»,t, the Antapu-t or Abawi, which is 
the NUc of Abyssinia, aipl the Astuhorus or Tacazze. 
Eratosthenes had collected some information rc.specting 
the eastern coast of Africa from one Tiniosthcnus, whose 
voyages extended as far as Cerne, an island of which it, 
is impossible to fix tlic position. He also mentioned 
India and Thinat, and thought tlie latter ill placed on 
former maps. But the great merit of Eratosdienes was 
that he introduced into geography a uniform system, and 
tlie art of fixing positions. He held that the earth was 
a sphere, and that the great extent of the western ocean 
alone could hinder ships from sailing to India by the 
west. He was the first who used parallels, and fixed 
the latitude of places in his maps. 

While Eratosthenes ^levoted himself to the science of 
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geography, Agatharchiiles (who was about twenty years 
younger) cultivated with no less suceeSs the descriptive 
department of dial branch of knowledge. He also was 
a pr^ident of tfce Alexandrian library#and knew well 
hoif^o employ the rich materials contained in that no^le 
collection, that his writings appear to have been the chief 
sSurce from which sncceciliug geographers drew their 
infornj^ttion till the age of Ptolemy.* From Agatharchides 
we have tlic first authentic account %( the countries to 
the south of lirgypt. He describes^he Abyssinian cus¬ 
toms of hamstringing wild elephants, and of eating the 
raw flesh cut from them while alive. lie mentions the 
stinging fly, the scourge of the country; the locusts used 
as food, the troglodytes, the rhinoceros, the can*lopard, 
tile hyicna, and a multitude of other particulars which 
show how little those dbuntries have changed in moral 
or physical circumstance|^ for the last two thoujand years- 
Agadiarchides gives also a curious account of die gold 
mines worked by the Ptolemies on die coast of the Red 
Sea; of die sufferings of tfce miners, and of die copper 
tools found in deep galleries supposed t* h^c been opened 
by the ancient Egyptians. This last circuiiistaiicc mu^ 
recall to mini the andquities found in the mines of Ire¬ 
land and ^Pales, in situations, too, wlicre they were least 
to be expected, as, for examine, in the coal mine of 
Fair Head, at die nordi-eastcrn extremity of Ireland. 

The trade which Efiypt, under the Ptolemies, carried 
ojj with Southern Africa was confined to the importation 
of elephants, and reached but a Utde way along the 
coast. The coinmunication with India, on die other 
hand, was growing every day more frequent and more 
profitable; but it appears to have been chiefly carried on 
by the intervendon of the Arabians. Agatharchides 
paints in glowing colours die wealth and luxury of die 
Sabaans (the inhabitants of the modern Yemen); and 
the account which he gives "of the riches accruing to 
them from the carrying trade between Egypt and India 
is heightened radier than raodePated by succeeding 
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writers. The Arabians sailed in large vessels ; ])lanted 
colonies in eligible situations for trade, and fortified tlieir 
establishments, as was done by the Portuguese many 
centuries later. The robustness of the Sabn'ans if no¬ 
ticed by Agatharchides, who thus justifies that expression 
of the prophet Isaiah,—“ The Sabaans, men of stature.” 

On the South-eastern coast of Africa the Arabian geo¬ 
graphers placed an island calle<l Cerne, just as th. Car¬ 
thaginians had a Cerne on the western side, and for the 
same reason, because it was tlie end (in Plimnician Cher- 
naa*) of their discoveries. This double i.sland ofCeme 
was by some thought fabulous, and was instrumental in 
creating a belief dtSi Africa had been circumnavigated. 
Thus, Waen Eudoxus was said to have sailed from Gades 
to Cerne, inattentive observers might have confounded 
the western with the eastern island of that name, and 
thus be misled into die opinion that he had actually 
reached the eastern seas.t 

India and Arabia wc^e looked upon by the ancients as 
countries overflowing with riches.J The only communi¬ 
cation with tb~ie happy regions was through Alexandria, 
which was become the seat of learning as well as the centre 
of a great commerce; so that every enteriirising spirit, all, 
in short, who longed for adventure or for gain, naturally 
resorted to the capital of the Ptolemies. Nor in the 
midst of the activity created by by the eastern trade 
was the circumnavigation of Africa wholly forgotten. 
The traditions which attested diat achievement were still 
believed by many, notwithstanding that the men of 
science and systematic geographers smiled at the cre¬ 
dulity of those who thought it possible to approach the 
burning regions of the torrid zone. Strabo, who believed 
that the equator was unapproachable, from its excessive 
heat, while citing the arguments of Posidonius of Rhodes, 
an advocate of the contrary opinion, relates, from that 

• Bochart. t Hiny. Mela, 

t Int'Ctli opulentlor 
Thesaurii Arabum et divitia Indin. 

Hoaxes, Lib. iii. Od. xaiv 

Icci, beatii nunc Arabum invidea gazii. Id. Ub. i. Od. xxix. 
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^vriter, the courageous efforts of an adventurer of no 

ordinary stamp. 

Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a man of some learning, and 
enthwiastically . devoted to geograidiical researches, 
visited Egypt in the reign of Eucrgetes II. (14(5—1J7 
B. C.), anil*had some conferences with that prince and 
Iffs ministers respecting tlie navigation of tlie Nile to- 
wardsoits source. It happened, anout the same time, 
that an Indian was found expiring vltli hunger in a boat 
on the shores of the lied Sea : he ws brought to court 
and carefully treated; and, having learned a little Greek, 
he related how he had set sail from India, lost sight of 
land, and not knowing whither thtf wind was driving 
l)iin, arrived at last at the spot where he had beeft found, 
alter all his companions had perished with famine. He 
also promised, if a vessel were equipped to carry him 
back to India, to pilot ait himself, and to« teach the 
course to persons appointed for that purpose. The offer 
was accepted:—Eudoxus was ong of those appointed to 
receive Ac instructions <ff the Indian pilot; and he 
managed matters so well that he rCtuwcd to Egypt 
with a rich cargo of spices and precioiEs stones; all 
which, however, tlie king seized, not from an unjust 
caprice, apparently, but as the legal monopoliser of the 
eastern trade. • 

The succeSsor of Euergetes despatched Eudoxus on a 
second adventure witli a freight of valuable commodities, 
(fe his return, he was forced by the winds to the coast 
of Ethiopia, where he found on the shore, among other 
fragments of ship-timber brought togetlier by the waves, 
the prow of a vessel with the figure of a horse, carved 
as a cutwater, upon it; this he took with him as a curio¬ 
sity, believing it to have come from the West. 

On his arrival in Egypt, Eudoxus was again stripped 
of all his gains, and what was worse, he was utterly ^s- 
graced, being convicted of an attempt to convert to his 
own profit the merchandise comijitted to his charge. 
The ship-timbers found on the coast of JBthiopia were 
exposed*in the market-place of Alexandria, and were 
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re'cognised by the pilots collected there as belonging to 
a vessel from (Jades. The great merehaiits of that city 
had large ships, but the poorer sort had small barks 
■which_ they called /»omw, from the figjire of a ^orse 
carve<l ujton the prow : these were employed in tbe'hsh- 
enes along the coasts of Mauritania as far n.s the river 
Lixus. Some of the pilots even thought that they could 
recognise in those fritgments the remains of a par'iicular 
vessel, which having ventured beyond the J^ixus was 
never afterwards heg.cd of. 

Eudoxus concluded, from all these circumstances, that 
it tvas possible to make the circuit of Africa by sea; 
but having no furthv,r hope of finding encouragement at 
the cou; t of Alexandria, he embarked tvith all that he 
posse.ssed; visiting all the towns on the coasts of the 
jlediterranean, from Dicearchia' near Najiles to .Mar¬ 
seilles, am^ thence to CJadcs, jjgoclaiiniug every where 
his project of sailing to India by the ocean, and collect¬ 
ing money or associates among those whose imagina¬ 
tions were captivated by the bohlness of the enterprize. 
Having at lei^jh .succeeded in cquijiping three vessels, 
one large and two of smaller size, and in embarking a 
large company, comprising slaves skilled in L.usic, physi¬ 
cians, and artisans of every description, he set sail for 
India with favourable wiytls. But he had nut sailed far 
before his companions grew weary of the sea, and forced 
him to run ashore. Here the accident occurred which 
Eudoxus had foreseen : the large vessel was left agrouiaJ 
when tile tide retired, and in such a situation as to sus¬ 
tain irreparable injury: the cargo, however, was saved, 
and w'ith the timlxjrs of the wreck they built a third bark 
as large as a fifty-oared galley. Eudoxus then resumed 
his course, and came at length to a coast, the inhabitants 
of which appeared to him to speak the same language 
as the jEthiopians on tlie eastern side of Africa. 

Renouncing for tliis time liis intention of reaching 
India, he returned to Mauritania, sold his vessels and 
repaired to the court Iff king Bocchus, whom he wished 
to prevail upon to send a fleet to the couiitriesi of the 
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soutliern >K!]iioj)iiiiis. But tJiat prince prudently de¬ 
clined cultivating the acijuairitance of barbarous nations, 
whose ncighbourliood might prove troublesome if they 
once^'ound theif way into his doininidiis. 

!&doxus having learned, moreover, that it was the 
design of tlJfc Mauritanians, under the pretence of enter¬ 
ing into his plan, to leave him to p|frish on some desert 
islandpniadc his esca])e into the Roman province, whence 
he returned to, Sjiain. Here he contrived to fit out 
another armamentj consisting of twowesscls, one of fifty 
oars, the other smaller and flat-liottomcd to examine the 
sliores. He embarked instruments of agriculture, seeds 
and grain of various kinds, and once more ^mt to sea, 
resolved to winter on some island along the coJst, sow 
the grain, and having gtjthered the harvest, to pursue his 
voyage till he rcacheil India. This is all that I’osidonius 
could learn of the adveiiMires of Eudoxus, whe probably 
perished the victim of his hardihood; for as to his sail¬ 
ing round Africa from the Araltjan Gulf to Cades, as 
related by Mela, this is obvtously a fiction. 

Some of the learned refuse to give*any»credit to the 
voyages of Eudoxus: they regard him as a*inadman and 
au impostor, ^nd appeal, rather unajlvisedly, in support 
of their opinion, to the authority of Strabo and other 
ancient writers, who looked upoft the circumnavigation of 
Africa as absolutely impossible. There are some, on the 
other hand, who magnify his merits witli as little re- 
sefve: they affect to consider him as a philosopher and 
hero, sti-uggling against the rapacity of kings, the pre¬ 
judices of his age, and the obstacles opiiosed by nature 
to tlie extension of knowledge. But, perhaps, the just 
estimation of liis character lies between those extremes. 
He was evidently a man who possessed more courage 
tliaii probity, and little scrupulous as to the manner in 
which he was embarked in the enterprises towards which 
he was impelled by the restless activity of his spirit. He 
liad tasted the advantages of the ^dc with India, and 
when forceil to leave Egypt, in consequence of his mis¬ 
conduct, tie resolved to attain his ends without the con-* 
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sent of the Ptolemies, and to arrive at the East by the 
circumnavigation of Africa. ^Vhen in the fifteenth 
century the communication with India through the 
Levant was inter, upted by the Turks, European n;'tions 
repeated the efforts of Eudoxus under the influence of 
similar motives; and adventurers, not infferior to the 
Greek in levity and ^boldness, sported in tlie same man¬ 
ner with the avidity of human nature, and et^aipped 
new expeditions at the expense of the credulous in search 
of western Eldorados. 
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But die schemes of Eudoxus might have been renewed ; 
the monopoly enjoyed by Egypt might have incited cities 
and not individuals to attempt opening the pass^c 
through the ocean to die East; and the discovery of 
Vasco de Gama might have been anticipated many cen¬ 
turies before by some citizen of Gades, if the coarse of 
political events had not put an end to all clashing of 
interests among the civilised states of the western world. 
The conquests of die Romans expended ned'rly over 
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every country of which they ha*dany knowledge:—from 
die Adantic to the Persian Gulf, from Britain to Egypt, 
no sway was acknowledged but that of the imperial city. 
Thcajcalousies engendered by separate interests, were 
sooh forgotten in the security of the empire; andt|ie 
active caref of an enlightened government left the pro- 
Wnces, little room to regret their turbulent independence. 
Egyj):, the seat of the rich India*trade, was made an 
imperial province; that is to say, ^ was administered 
under the immediate control of the emperor, without 
whose perinission’ no Roman was allowed to enter that 
country, to hold property in land within it, or in any 
way to interfere with the rights of the natives. This 
cautious system saved that rich country from tile spoli¬ 
ations to be apprehended from a succession of greedy 
governors, and from disturbances which might have 
diverted into other chant)pls the trade with India. The 
monopoly, so carefully guarded by the emperors, was 
die more easily acquiesced in by the Roman world, as it 
was freed from the capricious vexations of delegated power. 

If die magnitude of Roman domini^, absorbing 
within its vortex all national rivalries, tended, in some 
measure, to depress the spirit of maritime enterprise; die 
armies of Rome, on the other hand* often opened coun- 
iries to the knowledge of the geographer, which the un¬ 
protected merchant could hardly have dared to penetrate. 
The campaigns of thc«Scipios and of Scaurus, in Spain 
a«d in Numidia ; the expeditions of .Slius Gallus into 
Arabia and Aithioi>ia; the war with Mithridates, in 
which Pompey led die Roman legions to the Caspian Sea, 
and ascended, we are told, the very summit of the Cau¬ 
casus, which had witnessed the punishment of Prome¬ 
theus ; these expeditions led to an intimate acquaintance 
with countries previously but litde known. But the 
most important accessions made by the Romans to geo¬ 
graphy were in the North: Julius Ceesar totally subdued 
Gaul, advanced a considerable way into Britain,and wrote 
a perspicuous account of those countries, which has for- 
tunately%emained to posterity. 
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Yet, altliough some progress was certainly made in 
exploring this quarter of the world (for neither Gaul 
nor Britain appear to have been known to Herodotus), 
geography gained' more in certainty tlian extent oFrom 
thr victories of the Romans. Tlie limits which cir¬ 
cumscribed the obscure indications ot eaTly writers 
were examined and treed from fable, but little advance¬ 
ment was made beyond them. The cautious temyer re¬ 
sulting from the rapid influx of accurate information is 
strikingly manifest in the Roman writers. To Strabo we 
are indebted for a work wliich enables us to appreciate 
the gcograi>hy of theAugustan age: a brief review of that 
work will suffice to snow how little the knowledge of the 
earth had been improved by the most j)olishcd nations 
of antiquity in the course of four hundred years. 

Strabo supposed the Pyrennk-s to run north and 
south, and the coast of Spai;;, commencing at Cape 
St. Vincent, to form nearly a right line with that of Gaul. 
From this latter country he cut off the projecting pro¬ 
vince of Britanny, so as to difninish the whole by at least 
one third of Jts jiist dimensions, flritain is described 
by him as a triangle, one angle of which approaches 
Gaul, yfliile another points towards Spain. ' J'his account 
of Britain i.s borrowed from Cajsar; but it is not easy to 
explain why Strabo should reject the same excellent au¬ 
thority in speaking of Ireland, which he places not to the 
west but to the north of Britain. The C'liKitUrridoi, or 
tin islands, he says, are in the sea to the north of the Ar/..- 
6W, that is, of the western Galicians. There is reason to 
suspect that Strabo, whose nationality is apparent, was 
disposed to under-rate the value of Latin writers; how 
could he otherwise have described Britain as not worth 
the conquest, and Ireland as a barren country, wrapped 
in eternal suoWs, and inhabited by Anthropophagi. 

His account of the Turti or Turdetani, the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Andalusia, in the south of Spain, is in the 
highest degree curiou|and instructive: they were truly the 
Tartessian people; for the territoHal name Tartesmx was 
evidently of older date Uian the settlements of die Car- 
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thofpnians on the coasts of Spain. AVlicn first visited \)y 
this latter people, their wealth was sS great that even 
their commonest utensils were said to be made of silver. 
In ^lie time oS Strabo, the 7'urdetani were a polished 
j)edple: they had generally adopted tlie Latin tongue ; 
and their ftwn language, in which they possessed not only 
"Some literature, but also a code of ^aw.s written in verse, 
and raid to be iiOOO years old, was j^adually falling into 
oblivion.* 'J'be religious opinions ct l!ie Turdetani ap¬ 
pear to have diflered essentially from those of the Greeks 
and Romans ; for we arc informed by an old writer that 
tl)e inhabitants, although educated like the Greeks, yet 
differed from all otlier men in re^rding life as a cala¬ 
mity, and rejoicing in death as the termination §f a trial. 
TSiis character of their superstition may very naturally 
suggest an eastern origin t; an opinion which is also 
supported by the histoaical tradition of th* Cartlragi- 
nians, that iiledes, Persians, and Armenians (a general 
mode, ]>crhaps, of describing thf race of mankind that 
dwelt beyond Assyria,) hafi been conducted into Spain by 
Hercules, whence some of them passefl ovar to the neigh¬ 
bouring continent of Africa. J 

Ireland iS the most northern cottntry in Strabo’s map 
of the world. His information on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope appears to terminate at the Elbe; the countries to 
the north o^ that river arc not noticed by Itim. As he 
approaches the civilisAl nations in the south of Europe, 
18s details^ become more accurate and more interesting; 
yet it is ridiculous to find in the midst of much historical 
and antiquarian learning some discussions as to whether 
Italy he a square or a triangle. Greece, he takes occa¬ 
sion to tell us, was in his time comparatively a waste: 
yet much wealth and magnificence still existed among 
tlie Greek cities of Asia Minor ; in the description of 

• Strain, 157. Philostratus in Photius. 

> Baron W. von Humboldt, in his essay on the original iuhabitant* 
oT Spam, maintains that the Tuidetani were an Iberian jioople, and that 
tneur langu.*igu was the same as that of the other inhabitants of the penln. 

A” * w ** ‘JOtttraflictod by Strabo, wHB says that their language was 
mstinet. If the names HinrMtiig and MunttA be eorreclly translated in the 
mouera nlmcs Se-ville and ttonda la veja, it would seem more probable that 
the language of the Turdetani belonged to the Janhetian family. 
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these, and particularly of his native city Amasia, he is 
learnedly and laudably copious. 

In Strabo’s account of eastern Europe we see the 
fruitsuof past and seed of future revolutions. lyime- 
di?tely to the north of Ilicmus were the 'J'hracians and 
the Celts. Beyond these, spreading from feermany to 
the Tanais, were th^ BaHtarnai (including the lioxani) 
to the north and epst; the Lun or Lygii, probably the 
Lieches or Poles of modern Europe ; the Crete or Davi, 
another Sclavonian «tribe; and, lastly, the Sarmatiam, 
who had crossed the Tanais at the instigation of Mithri- 
dates, and totally destroyed or dispersed the Scythians 
who were settled found the Crimea in the time of 
Herodotus. 

The population round the Palus Mceotin (or Maietis, 
as Herodotus more accurately writes it, the nioMer ofthe 
Pontus,) described by ancient geographers, offers a field 
of curious and interesting discussion. Herodotus, it has 
been seen, related Uratrthe Scydiians, when the Cimme¬ 
rian Bosphorus was frozen o^er in severe winters, used 
to cross it oiwthe ice with their loaded waggons to the 
country of th'e Indians. These Indi of tlie old liistorian 
are mentioned by la{er writers under die n&e of Sinti, 
or Sindi.* In vain have the commentators, starded at 
this mention of Indians tiotded on the fronders of Eu¬ 
rope, endeavoured to get rid altogedicr of the obnoxious 
expression. The names.SVnduaandy»du6'(SindandIndoo), 
though, perhaps, radically distinct, are yet, in point Of 
fact, very intimately connected in geography; and no 
difficulty is removed by the substitution of the one term 
for the other. Besides, it is expressly affirmed by a 
well-informed writer, that the Sindi were an Indian na¬ 
tion. t But even if no such direct testimony had been 
given)l the hints that remain to us concerning their cha¬ 
racter and manners, the peculiar object of their worship, 
and their dissolute religious rites, would leave no doubt 
as to the country frorp which they were derived. J 


^ Hudson. Ai>olioniu8 Rhodius. Strs^^l 

f Hesychius. t Steph. Bys. 
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The territory occupied by those Sinds or Indites was 
the fertile country round the mouth St the Cuban; a 
name which, originating in a harsh pronunciation of the 
Indi^ cxpressi'u Hypuniis, liears testimony to tlie ex¬ 
istence of those ancient colonists. That the Sitidi inl)^- 
bited the (Smntry of tlie Hypanis, and that this rh'er 
cOuld be no other than die Cuban, all rendered mani¬ 
fest hy die evidence of Strabo. But the Hypanis of 
Herodotus (who makes no mention of modern Cuban) 
was much farther to the westwai'di: it was a western 
tributary of the river Dnieper; and a third river of the 
same name flowed into die Euxiiie not far from the 
Crimea.* The fourth Hypanis is Better known in an¬ 
cient geography: it is the Biah of our present maps; 
one of the great rivers of the Penj-ah (five rivers) which 
flow into die Indus on the western frontiers of India. 
The chief town of the ^indi was Phanagona, on the 
principal branch of the river. The haven, or Sindica 
portus, is now called Sindjik, not fjr from Anapa. + 

But as a Hypanis, a true Indian name, occurs also in 
ancient geography to the westw'ard of theJJorystiienes, 
it is requisite to examine whether there bcaany traces of 
the Sindi or*d kindred tribe having ^>rcad themselves in 
that direction. It is impossible, in pursuing diis en¬ 
quiry, to avoid throwing a momentary glance on the 
Sigynce of Hhrodotus, “ a people resembling the Medcs 
in apparel, and iidiabiting a wild, uncultivated country 
Wtbe north of the Danube. They are the oidy iulia- 
bitants,” he continues, " of whom I have been able to 
receive any intelligence. Their territories extend as far 
as the Veneti on the Adriatic. It is said diat they are 
die descendants of the Modes, which I cannot compre¬ 
hend, although every thing is possible in the lapse of 
time. By the word Sigyna, the Lygurians understand 

• Pliny. 

f lignifies sacred river. The modem name Biah or Bea means 

SrttTcrf. 'ihe Pentians also used to prefix to llicir names of rivers the syl- 
®T. » which had the same signification; hcftcc the Oxus was called veh. 
1 he Hy.panis of the Penj-ab was also called Hy.phasls (Arrian). The words 
anA^oscc otpeukec, both signifying river^ arc stUl in use among the 
vipsies and Hindoos. Marten. Archseof. vii, 

Q 2 
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a traveling mereliant.” * The supposed descent of this 
people from tlj^' Medes is, in some measure, explained 
by the Jippcaranee of a people named Siyiiviiii, inhahit- 
iiig the inountaii s of Hyrcania near tL.; ('aspian(,Sea.+ 
S.’gyiiner arc also placed in the kingdom of I’ontus, and 
at the mouth of the Danube.;{; That those travelling 
mercliants, the Siyynii' of Herodotus, maintni)ie<l an in¬ 
tercourse with the tribes on the Mieotis, may bo» safely 
concluded from the circumstance that _^lie could trace 
them westward mush beyond the other neighbours of the 
Scythians ; and such an intercourse affords a fair pre¬ 
sumption of original affinity. All that remains of the 
Sintl.i in history, of in local names, proves them to have 
been of'Indiuu origin. 

It is impossible, liowever, to view in conjunction the 
names of Sindi and Sigyn:c without recalling to mind 
tliat extr..nrdinary people, whj, under the two general 
denominations of Hints and Zigani, (the former used in 
liithuauia, the other ;n Poland, and with slight varia¬ 
tions in all the neighbouring countries,) constitute so 
numerous a body'in the eastern states of Kuroj)e. The 
llipsies, in fiiort, whose dcrivtition from \yestcrn India 
is now no longer disputitd, and whose I'anguage, cor¬ 
rupted as it is, and alloyed with foreign admixture, 
would still be not tvholiy unintelligible in some jirovinces 
of Tlindostan. The Persians also name them Siserh 
Ifhifho, or Black Indians, it IS impossible, indeed, to 
connect this people, historically, with tlie ancient Indian 
colony of the Matotis. Their own traditions (which are 
indeed of little value), and the late date of their appear¬ 
ance in Europe, are both repugnant to such an affiliation. 
But while mystery still enwraps the problem of their ori¬ 
gin, it is allowable to canvass every means of its solution. 
It may, however, be affirmed witli confidence, that the In¬ 
dian merchants who w'ere shipwrecked in the Baltic, and 
presented by the king of the Suevi to Q. Met.Celer, the 
proconsul of Gaul, were not carried round from India 
to the north of Europe by the ocean, as the ancients 

« lieiod. f Striibo. t ^ poU. Rbod. Argon, iv. Orph. Argon. 754. 
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imagined, but were voyagers from the Meeotian co¬ 
lony.* 

VV'hetlicr tlie Sindu or Indians of the Bosphorus ever 
lulvateed south’.,'ards along the KuxinO is a question iui- 
possibie to determine. There tvere Sints and a Sintic 
region in itiaeedonia, and Sintian men, speaking a strange 
language, who inhabited Letunos in tile time of Homer. 
But, e.vcept their addiction to"the lal)purs of the smithy 
(for Lemnos was sacred to \ ulcan), there is not any 
positive indication remaining by Svhich they can be 
connected with the fiinU of Litliuania. But in examin¬ 
ing round the shores of the Euxine those most durable 
and veracious monuments of ancient history, the rem¬ 
nants of language preserved in local names, tlK^P7/«.yi.v, 
or as it is at present qplled, the Fanh, must necessarily 
arrest the attention. This river, famous for its con¬ 
nection with f'recian fabfc and traditionary golden sands, 
flowed through the country of the Colvhi. The word 
J’/io.vfs, signifying a river, and the name f'o/cAi, are both 
properly of Indian origin, and stand at no great distance 
from each other in Ptolemy’s map of India. When a 
(Ireeb poet j^lescribes the C'olchiau Phasis *as mixing its 
waters with the 'I'anais, it is cvidvnt .at once that the 
Hypanis or some other river in that quarter may have 
been also ctjjled Phasis by the Sinds of the Mieotis, so 
that we here again detect that grand source of geogra¬ 
phical errors, the empfoyment of general tenns.f ’J’he 
( olchians were supposed by the Oreeks to be a colony 
of Egyptians. They practised rites, anil jiossessed arts, 
which, unavoidably, led a people unacquainted with the 
interior of Asia to arive at that .conclusion. Their dark 
complexion, also, which is notictHl by Pindar, seemed to 
lend confirmation to the popular belief. But though the 
fiction of a colony planted by Sesostris on fhe shores of 
the Euxine was readily countenanced by the Egyptian 
priests, it is contradicted by traditions of equivalent au¬ 
thority. The religion of the ColcUans, besides,'does not 
seem tOg^rave been Egyptian. Their suireriority above 

* Mela, iu. and Plin. ii. f Orph. Argon. 
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the Greeks in civilisation in the *iine of the Argonauts 
and the poetic age is evinced by the ri-putation they en¬ 
joyed as magicians. In the mat ufacture of fine linen 
they far surpasses' the Egyptians j and we know^^that 
from them the Greeks derived their names of linen cloths 
in commerce, Sardinians and Sinrions* 

That a colony of Hindoos (of profligate manners, and, 
perhaps, ignoble caste,) was settled on the Cimifierian 
Bosphorus in the age of Herodotus, appears incontestably 
established ; when, or how, they were dispersed, it is not 
so easy to conjecture. That the Gipsies are descended 
from them is a conclusion resting wholly on naked pro¬ 
babilities. But whence have these wandering outcasts 
the tradition that they have come from Egypt? Is it 
not possible that the ancient Colchians, who, there is 
good reason to believe, tvere themselves from the west 
of India t;’ assented at length \o the general opinion of 
antiquity respecting their Egyptian origin, and when 
driven, perhaps, from ‘their ancient possessions by the 
Iberian tribes, spread abroad among their swarthy bre¬ 
thren of the North die same erroneous belief? 

Beyond the' territory of the Sinds, on the Bosphorus, 
extended the (Country, properly so called, inha¬ 

bited by the Aspnrgitani, or people of As-purg, and from 
this little Asia (which extended, perhaps, from the Cuban 
to the Don,) the modern name of Asoph is supposed to 
be derived. Besides these Hindoos of the North, (who, 
it is said, arc distinctly mentioned by the Armenian 
historians,) there appears to have been rfso a tribe of the 
same overflowing natio^, established in Asia Minor. 
Xenophon is the earliest tfrtiier who makes any allusion 
to them ; but Pliny, who says that the river Indus descends 
from the mountains of the CibyrattB alone aiibrds any 
means of determining their exact position. They occu¬ 
pied a district in Lycia, apparently at no great distance 
from the banks of Ac Xanthus. 

The Caucasian is&mus appears to have been the 

* Hcsjrcbiui. Sardimian quasi Scrindion. 

f llitter*! Vorhaile Euretp. Gesch. 

' X Compare 1 Maccabees, viii. 8. Xenoph. Cyrop. y. il ill Pliny y. 
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receptacle from the earliest* times of many mingled 
nations. The great tide of migratioif westward flowed 
through it along the shores of the Caspian Sea; and as 
thelfitragglers of the wandering hordys coveted tjje pos¬ 
session of the rich Tallies near the plains, the old pos¬ 
sessors of* them were forced to retire farther into the 
recesses of the mountains. Hence it is tliat few moun- 
tdn; ranges can vie with the Caucasus in the number, 
and none in tlie motley charact*-'/ of its population. 
The Mithridatic war brought the .Roman legions into 
the neighbourhood of these wild tribes, and from the 
officers of Pompey, Strabo probably procured his abun¬ 
dant information. The Zyges of Strabo are supposed 
to be the Jiki of the present day; but as the taord Zgg 
signifies a man in the language of die Cherkes or Cir¬ 
cassians, it is possible that they may have been a tribe of 
that nation whom he aj^ears to design also by the name 
of CerkeUe, The Soanes are the Tson (or mountaineers), 
a wretched people inliabiting die highest vallies of Elbruz. 
The Iberians, divided iiifti castes, possessed die modem 
Georgia; and their mountain ncighboiys, the fierce 
Lega, resembled in manners, as much as in name and 
situation, tiie Lesgee of the present day. 

Strabo supposes the Caspian Sea to join the northern 
ocean by a narrow channel;•and this error seems the 
more unacdbuntable since the armies of Alexander and 
of Pompey had reaifiied the sliores of that sea, and 
flight have added much information to the correct 
account already given of it by Herodotus. In the age 
of Strabo, also, there was a great trade in peltry carried 
on by the Romans with the iiadons inhabiting the Cas¬ 
pian Steppes. But though lAs impossible to vindicate 
Strabo’s opinion, we are justified in suspecting that the 
correctness of the measures assigned by Herodotus to 
the Caspian (which are not far from the tmth at the 
present day) is, in a great measure, accidental; for it 
is the opinion of the ablest geogipphers that that sea is 
sinking rapidly; that it was formerly united to lake 
Aral (which the ancients are commonly supposed to 
0 4 * 
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have confounded with it), and tliat it may have ex¬ 
tended to the north above 125 leagues beyom! its 
present limits. 

'J'h^ greatest logtli of Asia, aecordii:,g to Stralj.?), is 
4,5,000 stadia, measured from Jtlioilfx to Tliiiiff, llie 
remotest ]ioint known to him in the East, hut he ap¬ 
pears to liavc known nothing of it but the name. It 
we make the most indulgent allowances to the length of 
Ills stadium, the measure which he assigns to Asia will 
not yet lead us beyotid the commencement of the desert 
of Gobi, or half way across the continent. His inform¬ 
ation with regard to India was derived wholly from 
the writings of Na'aichus, Oncsicratus, and other Mace¬ 
donians n)f .'Mexandcr’s age. He does not even tippcar 
to have seen the history of Selcticus’s expedition into the 
country of the Ganges. The attempt made by Ailius 
Gallus, in die reign of Augustus, to jicnetrate into the 
peninsula of Araltia, and to reduce its wandering tribes 
to obetlience, contributed nothing to gcogra|'.hy. That 
ill-dcvised and ill-executed enterprise tenuinated in a 
disgraceful retreat/ in which the greater part of the 
Roman army^ perished, not by the sword, hut by the 
hardships of the desert. 'I'he same general, who was an 
intimate friend of Strabo, also sent an army into Atthio- 
pia, but no detailed accouut of its marches or proceed¬ 
ings remains to us. 'I’he knowledge of the* interior of 
Africa had not increased since tlu; time ol' Herodotus; 
at least Strabo observes that the Romans possessed nearly 
all of that continent that was not either desert or unin¬ 
habitable by reason of the excessive heat. 

Thus it appears that Stfaho disbelieved the relations 
of I’ytheas, Hanno, and Eudoxus, and rejected in a 
great measure the authority of Herodotus. He remained 
consequently in wilful ignorance of the countries near 
the Baltic; of the western coast of Africa, beyond the 
Lixus, where his information terminates; and of the in¬ 
terior of the same coij);inent. Nor was this wary mis¬ 
trust of preceding writers so much tlie result of a 
cautious spirit as of an attachment to system. Strabo 
was one of those who maintained that the earth w-as 
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divided into five zones^ of which the tdrrjd zone, placed 
under tlie equator and extending on hoflj to the 

tr(»pic», was burned uj) by unremitting heal*, insupport- 
ahl« to the l.jman constitution. The-frigid.zones, 
situated near the jioles, were equally de.solate, from ihe 
opposite extreme of cold ; in the tem))erate zones alone, 
occuiiying the s|)ace between the frigid zones and tlie 
tropirs, were the ardcurs of summer and chills of winter 
BufScieutly mitigated or blended, to .idinit of Uie existence 
of man and the grateful luxuriance »f vegetation. With¬ 
in tlie temperate zone, therefore, the attention of the 
rational geographer was confined b^ the laws of nature. 
'J'hough this system ])resented itself naturally enough 
to the fJrech or Italian who saw on one liand%hc per- 
l>etual snows of llicmys and the Alps, and on the other 
the burning sands of Libya, yet those limits ouce passed, 
it was obvi-iusly untenable; nor must we suppose that 
a doctrine so ill founded ever obtained such a currency 
in antitjuity as to operate in reitressing the spirit of 
enquiry, however it might be favoured by tliose weak 
and timid spirits, who labour unceasingly* to fix limits 
to legitiiutde curiosity. • 

'J'li extent of the eartli cinbraceiJ in the geography of 
Strabo does not materitiily exceed that which was known 
to Herodotus four centuries etlrlier. In some quarters, 
as in Africa and beyond the C.tas|)ian, the early Greek 
historian is superior ;* but in the minuteness of his de- 
feils the writer of tlie Augustan age has greatly the 
advantage. The Homan power had opened the way into 
countries hitherto inaccessible. Hut this partial im¬ 
provement cannot prevent our surprise when we con¬ 
trast the geography of that tq;e -with its literary culti¬ 
vation, or compare the .polish and fine taste of Horace 
and Virgil with their ignorance of the earth. The for¬ 
mer of these speaks of Hritain and of the Tanais as of 
the ends of the earth; but the learned Virgil * commits 
a more jiositive error, when he sufiposes the Nile to flow 
from ^idia. Wlten the literary cultivation of Rome 

• Virg. etcorg. iv. 293. “ ttgnue coloratis anuiis devexus ab ludis.” Sw 
also Lucan x. », 292. 
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was at its greatest height;, it-was thought to constitute a 
right to fame to Ifave travelled to the remote boundaiies 
of the empire. But the increased intercourse of t.ie 
Homans, under tho^iirst Cscsars, with tlur nations of, die 
No'di, opened to view a new and attractive spectacle. 
The antiquarian humour of Strabo, minute Ih treating 
of monuments, and superficial when he spoke of nations, 
gave way to minds of a grandeur better proportionod to 
the objects of consideration. The writings of Dionysius 
Periegetes, and of Pomponius Mela, who both flourished 
in the first century of our era, may be passed in silence: 
they copied from others, and added nodiing new to the 
information already possessed. I’lie learning of Pliny 
and the jHiilosophy of Tacitus are more worthy of our 
attention. 

The expedition of Julius Caisar had made known only 
the extremity of Britain. Under the emperor Claudius 
that island was cff'ectually subdued by the legions which, 
at first, reluctantly permitted themselves to be led to 
what they designated a new w'brld. Thirty years later, 
Pliny was acq'jainted with the Ebudes, or western isles 
of Scotland, aftd even with the names of several of the 
group. At length Aj?ricola extended the Homan con¬ 
quests to the Grampian hills, and a fleet, by his orders, 
sailed northwards, to discoVer how far the laud extended 
in that direction. “This fleet,” says Tacitus, “first 
ascertained that Britain is an island ; it discovered also 
and subjected the Orcades, a cluster of islands not known 
before, and saw Thule, hitherto concealed by snow and 
winter.” The Romans regarded Britain as we do New 
Holland; its remoteness, its immense size, so far ex¬ 
ceeding that of any island with which they were dis¬ 
tinctly acquainted, and the great ocean which washed its 
shores, forcibly struck their imaginations. They had, 
however, a very inaccurate idea of its geographical posi¬ 
tion. Tacitus, the son-in-law of Agricola, describes it 
as having Germany on the east, Gaul on the south, and 
Spain on die west. Ireland is placed, by thi same 
writer, midway between Spain and Britain. Agricola 
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was preparing to invade tl»t island, whi<A some of the ^ 
natives assured him might be effectually subdued with 
single legion, when the jealousy of Domitian arrested 
hi^operations, and Ireland was unfortunately arescued 
from the^ivilising yoke of Roman dominion. 

When Julius Ciesar first visited Britain, he found tlie 
maritime provinces possessed by a people of Germanic 
race?, whom he supposed, and, perhaps, not without rea¬ 
son, to be Belgians. The popul^Uon was remarkably 
dense ; the dwellings of tlie people were strewed thickly 
over the face of the country, and cattle were abundant. 
Merchants in numbers visited the island ; but so great 
in those days was insular jealousy in Britain, that 
strangers durst not venture thither who had*not evi¬ 
dently the excuse of tjaffic. The Gauls, it appears, had 
but little acquaintance with the island ; whence it may 
be concluded that the* merchants were chdefiy of the 
Belgian or German race. To the inaccuracy of reports, 
in the dictation of which tlie superstition of the Gauls 
may have had some share, ought, perhaps, to be attri¬ 
buted the error of Cscsar in describing* Great Britain 
as an island of a triangular form. T^tus remarked 
the close resemblance that existed .between the dialect of 
the Estiones on the shore of the Baltic and that of the 
British islanders. The Caledonians also were known to 
be of German descent, by their great size, their florid 
complexions, and k5en grey eyes. The same vigilant 
observer remarked, that the inhabitants of the south¬ 
western angle of tlie island (the Silures) had dark, adust 
visages, witli curled hair; but instead of concluding that 
die emigration of a stronger race from the East had 
forced the prior inhabitants of the island into the recesses 
of its western mountains, he adopted the weak hypo¬ 
thesis, so often repeated since by modem writers upon 
Ireland, of a colony direct from Spain. 

From Tacitus also we learn that merchants fre¬ 
quented the ports of Ireland, the superiority ofrwhich 
was already known. But widi whom did the merchants 
carry on a trade? Was theCddcpopulation sufficiently 
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civilised to feel the wants and benefits of conimerco? 
This is hardly creilible ; but when the historian proceeds 
to observe that Tlibernia diftersbut little from Hritaip-5n 
soil or ’ ])Oimlation/*the inference is natulal, that simp; 
bef-'rc his time a colony of the (Jennaii race, had also 
forced its way into that island, 'riierc is not, however, 
any direct evidence to support this conjecture, besides 
that of the native historians. I’toleiny, it is true, i^oout 
half a century later, places a Uelgian colony (the Mmapit)' 
in Ireland; but the Statement of the geographer affords 
no means of ascertaining the dale of their arrival. Thus 
much, however, may be affirmed with safety, that so far 
back as authentic history lends its light, the Germanic 
race has Jlredoininated in the Hritish islands.* 

The journey of the Roman kniglit .lulianus from Pan- 
nonia to the country of the yellow amber ma<le known to 
the Romans the coasts of the Baltic, in the neighbourhood 
of the Vistula, while they as yet remained in ignorance 
of the Oder and other risers westward as far as the Elbe. 


The Guttalns of Pliny ajipear's to be the Pregel, and 
took its name“])robab!y from the GiitMiii, the ancient 
inhabitants of'Prus.sia, and the Ciiirfdoiicn of Pythcas. 
Beyond this 'J'acilus jdaccs the J'>iiiii, who are also 
mentioned by Strabo uniler the name of Zmimi; a name 
not differing much from tlfat of Siiomc, wdiii^t the Kens 
give themselves. The philosophic historian dt>scribes 
with brevity, but emidiatically, the utter barbarism of 
this people, “ without arms, without horses, and without 
household gods; their food, herbs; skins, their clothing; 
their bed, the ground: men and women alike supported 
by the chase; the children, for shelter and security, 
hidden in the boughs of trees; which are at once the 
cradle of the young and tlic resting-place of the old.” 
On the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea were the JEstyi, 


* If the Belgians translated Cas it is natural to su]>pose they did) the 
Albion or Alfionn of the Celts ; if, in short, the Beiretvvtxeit of tlie (irccks 
be the Brehtnn-em’e or Brehian-n/i'y Briuhi ixlatuis of the tiermaii colonists, 
then there is reason to conclddc that the connection of the Bolgiaiis with 
the British islands ascciuls to the time of Aristotle, or tho author of the 
book J)e Mundoy ascribed to him, in which that name for the first time 
oqpurs. Brilannivy in the plural, as used by Catullus, would, if this ety¬ 
mology l)e adopted, be the more correct expression, iMiiiy also Civ. 16.) iu- 
tiroatCM as much. 
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in manners like the German^' but speaking a language 
resembling that of Hrit-ain : tliey worsliipiied the mother 
oVhc goiis, in honour of whom they carried on their per- 
som the iinagi of a boar; a symbol !SO much raspected 
as to insure tlic safety of its wearer, even among hoij^ile 
tribes. In this account it appears that Freya, the Scan¬ 
dinavian V'enus, to whom the boar (in Sanscrit Varaha) 
was dedicated, is confounded wiUi Friijga, the mo¬ 
ther of the gods, in the same my'.ii^ogy ; or, perhaps, 
the authority of Tacitus may serve to prove that those 
divinities wore originally the same. The JIMyi collected 
amber, to which they g.ive the name of y/esttm (the 
•shining), but of which, barbarian like, observes the phi- 
insojihic Roman, they were unable to explain llic origin. 
vV'^ith more poetic faycy than knowledge of nature, he 
supposes that precious substance to exude from trees in 
remote western islands^being liquefied by excessive heat 
in the immediate vicinity of the setting sun. The Cimbri, 
established in Jutland, or the Qmhrian pmimuln, were 
reducetl to a very ineohsidcrable tribe in the age of 
Tacitus, who recalls with enthusiasm the memory of 
their ancient victories; but they still»retained tlieir 
martial fame, and prided themselves in the monuments 
of their former glory. Tiic name Cimher, we are in¬ 
formed, signified a warrior.* The country which these 
warriors occupieil was called by them Carfrin. On tlte 
western coast of Juttand was an island called Gkssaria, 
%r the amber island; whence it may be inferred that tire 
Romans obtained some supplies of tliat precious com¬ 
modity from the shores of the Cimbrian peninsula. 

Pliny is the first writer who mentions Scandinavia : 
it appeared to him to be an island of unknown extent. 
The arm of the sea which separates that country from 
the Cimbrian peninsula, and which resembles “ a great 
river divided into many branches,” was named by him 

o Fostus. Lntroncs. th.it i^o say, Moss-trooprrs, or in the 

hcottwb dialect, Vaituptfr. In the modern Daiiisli, Kkmpcr means a 
warnorji riio wonl Cimltert there is reason to believe, was originally 
Ltmmer.^ 1 he Cimmerians of ttic llosphorus, by a natural incorrcctn^ of 
pronunciation, were also called Cimbrians. 
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Sinus CodantfS, tliat is, tlie gulf of the Goth-dane, or 
Goths of the plaint The island Latris appears to have 
been the modern Zealand, vfhere Lcthra was the ancirpit 
seat of (the Danish) kings. The mountaiin called S-ivo 
by (Pliny, and which marked the entrance of the Sinus 
Codanus, opposite to the promontory of the Cimbri, is 
easily recognised in Mount Sevo near Gottenburgh. But 
when we cross the gulf, the knowledge of the Roaian 
author, tliough it reaches a considerable way, is extremely 
inaccurate and indistinct. AVhen he tells us that the 
HeUeviontis, a Scandinavian nation, considered their 
country as a 'separate quarter of the globe, wc recognise 
the authenticity of his information in the coincidence of 
this aneciilote widi the language of the Icelandic sagas, 
which frequently call Sweden t/*e. northern hatf of the 
world. But v.'hen he enumerates the four islands of 
Scandia, Dumnos, Bergi, and. Nerigon, we are no 
longer able to distinguish objects so vaguely described. 
It may be safely concluded, however, that by Nerigon, 
“ a great island, die inhabitants of which sailed as far 
as Thule,” wenare to understand the modem Norway ; 
and tliis is the' nortliern limit of I’liny’s geographical 
knowledge. 

Tacitus, however, who studied rather the moral cha-. 
racteristics of nations tliaif their local situations, men¬ 
tions the Sviones (Sea-men) (a name preserved by the 
Swedes till the middle ages) as a ‘nation in the ocean, 
strong by sea as well as by land, comparatively rich, and 
obeying an absolute monarch. He also takes notice of 
the peculiar form of their boats, resembling the nortliern 
yawls of the present day, sharp at both ends, and so 
light ns to be easily impelled throuf^i the waves by a 
single pair of oars. Beyond the Sviones, he tells ns, 
is another sea, languid and nearly motionless; and, that it 
embraces tlie earth may be collected from the circum¬ 
stance that the light of the setting sun continues till the 
dawn of day wiA a fcistre that eclipses all the stars. 
Moreover it is said that the noise of that luminarv in its 
pf th below the ocean can be heard, and that the iigures 
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of the gods can be distinguish^, crowned with beams of 
light. These poetical relations of Tachus are no ainbi- 
gu^s notices of tlie frozen ocean, and tlie most striking 
phwinena of 'he Aurora IJorealis. , 

The Jrimpha’i of Pliny, a tribe inhabiting the Ujipl 
mountains* devoted to religious austerities, and looked 
'upon as sacred by their neighbours, are evidently the 
Argifpail of Herodotus. Tliey agree also in every cir¬ 
cumstance of character with the ^grixpan, a people 
dwelling in Persia, according to Cteaias; nor is there any 
difference in the names reported by the two Greek 
writers, but that required by tlie analogy of Greek and 
Persian forms. ' * 

Whenever the Scythians are mentioned in tlte pages 
of an ancient writer, they are sure to be celebrated for 
dieir singular piety as much as for their numbers and 
martial disposition. Tl|e purity of their lives, their 
frequent fastings, and their tenderness towards the lower 
animals, were all observed witli ^attention and respect.* 
The frequent occurrence of religious celibacy among the 
Oelo! could hardly find cretlit among those Grecians 
who believed that religious practices arcaseldom culti¬ 
vated without the encouragement of tlie 'female sex, and 
tliat these are not likely to recommend a life of single¬ 
ness to the males, t The Scydiians asscrtetl the immor¬ 
tality of the^oul, not as a philosophical speculation, but 
as a fundamental doctrine of religion. These grand 
tMts of national character distinguislied the population 
of the North from that of Greece and Italy, and proved 
Uie primitive integrity of 'ts constitution. For the fer¬ 
tile stems of Greek and Roman civilisation sprung from 
die ruins <5f ancient systems. This characteristic piety 
of the Scythians is as old as Grecian history. It is 
loudly extolled by later writers j it is implied in the his¬ 
tory of the Scythian Zamolxis, die friend and companion 
of Pydiagoras; it is alluded to by Homer ; and it comes 
forward to explain, in some meafure, the character of 
die thrije-born Aristaius, who stands on the threshold of 

• Scymia Chii. ftagm. Strabo, 
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the age of fable. The praise of exemiilary piety, uni¬ 
formly bestowed oy the Greek writers, from die remotest 
ages; on, all the wandering tribes to which they gave.fehe 
name ^f Scythian'ii, serves to prove the otiginal relalTon- 
slyp of those nomad nations, and to carry back their 
civilisation, the sim]>le and stationary civility, indeed, of 
patriarchal society, to an age anterior to that of tJreece. 
The Scythians were also remarked hy the Greeks far the 
fineness of their habiliments, for their loose robes; 
either figured or pure white, and llicir ornaments of 
gold and silver. 

The knowledge of the ancients never reached suffi¬ 
ciently far in the Is orth to enable them to correct their 
erroneoQS supposition regarding the insularity of Scan¬ 
dinavia. Ptolemy, who wrote a century later than 
Pliny, appears to describe the north of Kurope from 
sources anterior to the latter wjiter, and makes no men¬ 
tion either of the Srione» or of the island of A>W(/»re. 
The acipiaintancc, however, of the Romans with the 
numerous tribes of the German nation, was daily growing 
more intiraak;: they learned to respect the determined 
valour of those whom they regarded as barbari.ans; and 
from the contemplation of a social system, differing 
widely from their own, they derived lessons far more 
important tlian mere geographical details. To become 
acquainted with the earth is to open a volume of varied 
instruction. The Greeks, in the flourishing period of 
their republics, coiitrasted with their own vigour tae 
impotent magnificence of the Persian king: the Romans, 
on tile other hand, when their hberty was gone, when 
tlieir annals were stained by repeated examples of im¬ 
perial cruelty and excess, viewed with cageradmiration 
the uncorrupted manners of a free people. The ggand 
features which distinguished the character and constitu¬ 
tion of the German nation are delineated by Tacitus 
with the hand of a master ; but tliesc details lie beyond 
the compass of the pj^seiit volume. 

All the important acquisitions made to geography by 
the Roman arms were in tlie North; their victorious 
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generals, indeed, penetrated in otlicr directions beyond 
the boundaries of the empire; but ,tife accounts which 
rei^in to us of those exjieditions contain but a barren 
catS)gue of names, or <lescriptionsatotally deifoid of 
moral interest. Of this nature is the account travis* 
initted to Ss by Pliny of the march of Cornelius Balbus 
■ into the interior of Africa, an cnteri'rise so bold and 
liazarilous in itself, as to awaken our regret that our 
only knowledge of it should be deiced from so inade.. 
quate a notice. • 

That general appears to have commenced his march 
from the territory of Tripoli ; directing his course south¬ 
ward, he crossed the desert into Pftasania, the modern 
I'.'-'Zzan. “ Wc have subdued," says Pliny, “ Ithazania 
and its two cities Aide and Cilltiba (Sclbat), as well as 
Cydaniut (Gadamis). ^'roni Cydamiis, a chain of moun¬ 
tains inns eastward, catted the Black Mountains : be¬ 
yond these arc deserts, and afterwards Mateigm or Taiga, 
a town of the Garamantce; tjie celebrated fountain 
Debris, and Garama the capital of the nation. All these 
countries have been conquered by the Roman armies: 
Cornelius Balbus triumphed over them.” •The Garama 
of the Romans is evidently Genua ^to the south-east oi' 
Fezzan, and Aide probably occupied the same site as 
Morzonk at the present day. fl'he Tahidimn of Balbus, 
his Tapsagufii and Disevri, all coincide nearly with the 
Taboo or Tibedoo, the Tagazi and Djezr of moileru 
tiftreUers. The village of Negligemela, in which the 
houses were built of salt, was probably in the salt desert 
of Bilma; the name itself is evidently the Arabic ex¬ 
pression Ncdged-al-maila, or country of salt. In the 
same manner the river Nathabur of the Romans may be 
supposed to have been the Nar- Thahou, or river of Ta¬ 
boo. Having crossed die Black Mountains, at present 
called the Mountains of Tibesti, Balbus entered the coun« 
try of Thtihe or Tiblioo. Farther on, die names of Boin 
and Dannagi seem to suggest to UF»(but with very faint 
probabil^) the countries of Bomou and Hongola. 
On the western confines of dicse countries terminated, 
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tfie discoveries of Cornelius Balbus, wlio, it is evident, 
never crossed the desert which separates the Tibhoos 
from the country of the Niger. Pliny also briefly all]^'tles 
to the, expedition_ of Suetonius Paulimw, who, S((vting 
oyt from Lixiis, the limit of the Roman empire on the 
western coast of Africa, reached Mount Atias in ten 
days’ march, and advancing a few miles beyond it, in a 
desert of dark-colouretl sand met a river which hi« sup¬ 
posed to be the Niger. This river was, probably, the 
Gyr of Segelmessa but so great was the ignorance of 
the ancients with regard to the true dimensions of Africa, 
that they could easily suppose a connection between the 
Niger and tlie streams running southwards from Mount 
Atlas, V/iiich were separated from that river by the whole 
breadtli of the Great Desert. 

The very unsatisfactory account which Pliny, on the 
authority of king Juba, gives oS the courses of the Nile 
and Niger, makes us regret diat we do not possess the 
original volume of th^t learned Mauritanian, or rather 
those valuable documents from which he professed to 
derive his information, the Carthaginian annals. But 
the errors of die Roman author are not without instruc¬ 
tion : for when Pliny informs us tliat the*'lake JVilis, 
abounding in crocodiles like the AVc, is situated not far 
from the Western Ocean that the river flowing from it 
towards tlic cast sinks into die desert, a'od runs for 
many days’ journey under ground ; that after emerging, 
and hiding itself a second time in a subterranean courte, 
it rises at length from the source called Niyris, and di¬ 
viding Africa from Mthiopia, takes the name of Antnpus, 
one of the chief branches of the Nile : when he makes 
this ill-arranged statement, it is easy to perceive that the 
relations of the Carthaginians, who probably maintained 
come correspondence with the nations inhabiting the 
country of tire Niger, were perverted by those who had 
no such authentic sources of information. The rivers 
of the interior were Jtnown to Pliny from tJie Cartlia- 
ginian writers; but die violent hypotheses which con¬ 
nected them with the Nile were evidendy the fruits of 
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a later age, when theoretical speculations predominated, 
anckdircct intercourse with the interior was at an end. 
It ^obviously an error, therefore, to suppose with many 
write s, that the -Homan armies penetrated to the Niger, or 
that diey e^r advance<l so far southwards as the sources of 
the Agtapiin, or Nile of Abyssinia, which PBny, by a sin- 
^lar mistake, connects with the rivers o^ western Africa. 

It •K’iis not till a comparatively^ late period that 
the Roman geographers obtained aiiy certain know- 
letlge of islands in the Atlantic. Sertorius, while an 
exile in Spain, received an account of two islands to 
the west of Libya, of great fertility, and formed by na¬ 
ture to be the refuge of the unfortunate. In the dis¬ 
tressful situation of his affairs such a belief wa* easily 
entertained. About twenty years later, Statius Sebosus 
collected at Oades all the information he could obtain 
respecting tliose western asles. King Juba, edso, made 
enquiries respecting them, and learned the names of six. 
It is, at first sight, difficult to reconcile the accounts of 
the Roman and the Mauritanian with one another, or 
with that of Ptolemy; but there is still surfi a trace of 
agreement tetween them in their mode of ift-ranging the 
islands, as leads to a complete explanation of all diffi¬ 
culties. The concurrence of their statements may be 
seen in the following table, in Vhich the names of die 
islands are arranged in the order observed by the re¬ 
spective audiors: — 

• 

Sebosus. Jvba. Ptolemy. Modern Name. 


Aprositos 

Junonia Junonia parva Junonia 

Plutalia »Ombrias Pluitalia 

—. - Junonia —..... 

Capraria Capraria Casperia 


Allegronza 

Clara 

Lancerote 

Lobo 

Forteventura. 


" Beyond the Fortunate. Isles” says Pliny, “ there 
are others;” and of these he mentions two,Nivaria and 
Canaria,, Teneriffe and Canary, vahich had been pre¬ 
viously n^med by Juba, and were doubdess the Convallis 
and Planaria of Sebosus. 


n 2 
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Thus it appears that the Iles])eri(lesj or h’orluaatc 
Isles, of the ancient geographers, were the most casyrly 
of tlie group now called the Canaries. They are rij iged 
in a K^ie running parallel to the coast o' Atrica, and are 
situated about half way between the coiitiiv>nt and the 
great islands* Canary and Tencrirte, wliich, although 
named, were probably never visited by the ancients. 


CHAP. VII. 

DISCOVERY OP THE MONSOONS. 

mPPALCS. — ISX'KEASED TIIADE WITH IN»IA. — COUBSE riTR- 

SUED. -FERIPLUS OF ARKIAN. - •jllIS ACCURATE ACCOUNT OP 

THE INDIAN PENINSULA. 

But, towards the East, a discovery was made in the 
age of PUny, by an obscure individual, of far greater 
importance geograpliy and commerce than the tem¬ 
porary routes laid open into barbarous couiitrics by the 
hardihood and ambition of the Homan generals. The 
regularity of the monsoRiis, or periodical winds, which, 
in the seas between Africa and India blo.v during one 
half of the year from the south-west, and during the 
odler from the south-east, with little deviation, co„ld 
not have long escaped the attention of the Arabian navi¬ 
gators. No advantage, however, was taken of this 
striking phenomenon; for among an uncultivated people 
time operates slowly in maturing the details of partial 
experience into acknowledged principles.' The Greeks, 
however, soon learned to estimate its importance. We 
have seen that the voyage of Eudoxus to India ori¬ 
ginated in the circumstance of an Indian vessel being 
driven upon the coast of Africa by the prevalence of the 
easterly monsoon: Eudoxus himself, on his return to 
Egypt, was forced too far to the west by 'the same 
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mnd. Jambolo, on the otlior hand, jvas said to have 
hefc carried by the westerly monsoon froiYk Africa to 
Ce\on ; and .»jjain in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
a freed-man oFAnnius Plocamus, cinj'rtoyed in collecting 
die revenUEs of Arabia, was driven in like jnanner to tSe 
,same island. It appears to have been about the same 
time, or perhaps a little later (A.D. 50), that Hippalus, 
an etfligluened navigator, eonsiderinii: the steadiness of 
the periodical .wind to be an invariable law of nature, 
ventured boldly to quit sight of land, to track an un¬ 
known course across the ocean, and confide in the stead¬ 
fast favour of a rude and proverWally fickle element, 
'i'hc success of this experiment soon effected a Mmplete 
re ■ okition in the course of the Indian trade, wdii") Winy 
assures us was only in its infancy in his time. Vessels 
from Berenice, in the lied Sea, now reached Cana, on 
die southern coast of AAbia, in thirty days ; and dien 
steering across the ocean, in forty days more arrived at 
Masirin, or some other port of Inilia, whence they set 
sail to return as soon as the wind shifted, so as to com¬ 
plete the voyage to India and hack agam within the 
twclvemoi*}!. The gi'atitude of the Greeks, by a judi¬ 
cious compliment, gave the name-of Hippalus to the 
summer, or south-western, mqpsoon. 

The particulars of the trade with the East, and the 
course followed by tljp vessels engaged in it, are pre- 
sqfved to ns in a short hut valuable work, the Periplus 
of the Erythrean sea, written by one Arrian, supposed 
to have been a merchant of Alexandria. The age of 
this work cannot be jiositively fixed; but some of the 
ablest scholars arc inclined to consider Arrian as a con¬ 
temporary of Pliny; the Periplus, tiierefore, on this 
supposition, must be assigned to the second half of the 
first century of our era. 

The fleets bound to India from Egypt, having passed 
the straits of Babelmandel, first touched at Aden, a place 
of commercial importance from the earliest ages. They 
then coHsted Arabia Helix, as far as Cana, the position 
of which is fixed by D’Anville, merely from resemblancfi 
H 3 
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of sound, at Cava Canim. It was the capital of the 
Chutranmtites, the inhabitants of Hadramant, and w.o- 
bably stood immediately to the west of Cape Fartai|i;, a 
bold projection, lihely to have been the Ihnit of the coast 
navigation, and to liave determined tlie lingeryig mariner 
to stretch at once across the ocean. The ships then 
sailed to Daehanabadeg, (the city of the Decan, or South,)' 
a name given by the Greeks to the wliole peninslJa of 
the Decan. The Mekran, or coast west of the Indus, 
does not appear to liave been visited by strangers from 
the time of Alexander till the discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese : but the Grpeks were well acquainted with the 
rich and populous countries to the south of that river. 
They k'.iew the Gulf of the Canli, at present the bay of 
Cutch; the Sanscrit word cante^, and the modern ex¬ 
pression eutch, both signifying Uie coast. Among the 
chief emporia mentioned by'' Arrian were Barygaxa 
(Baroatch), in the Gulf of Cambay ; Oseno, now called 
Ougein, in Malwa j ami Tagara, the ancient and revered 
city of Deoghir (tlie hill of G^), die ruins of wliich are 
near those of Ellore, within about four cobs of the mo¬ 
dern Aurungabad. The fine muslins and chintzes of 
Tagara were conveyed, by a journey of ten days, to 
Plulana (at present Pultaneh), and thence, in twenty 
days more, to Barygaza* by diflScult roads over steep 
and lofty mountains. In the account of these mountain 
roads we have a distinct notice of'the Balagauts. 

Proceeding to the south, Arrian mentions, among 
other places, Kattiene, or the island of Bombay, which 
but a few centuries ago was still called Gallian. Fartlier 
to the south, die coast of Canara was infested with 
pirates; and this local characteristic continued un¬ 
changed, from die time of Arrian, till the middle of the 
last century, when the extension of the British power 
along the coasts of Malabar completely put an end to 
those maritime depredations. On the pirate coast the 
Greeks place Palaipaimai, or Balepatna, the great town, 
or town of Bali, and some other places, the cames of 
Fhich are stiU preserved. Muziris, the great mart to 
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which tlie Greek fleets steered direct from Cape Garde- ^ 
fm, is supposed by some tgjfclMive occujtied the site of the 
nl^crn Maugabre^ whiltiiMiers place it at Mizzoub. 
Tm name of ^-e Aii, tlie anlient inhqjjiitants of Malabar, 
is still preserved in that of Aycotta, near Cranganqpr. 
Pliny places on this coast “the mountain Muieus j hence 
it might be concluded Jhat the indig^ous race were 
named Mal-ayes, or Mountaineers, in audeiit times, as 
they are at the present day. * 

At Muziris the Greek merchantsmiet the traders from 
the East, and not having any occasion to proceed further 
along the coast, tlie minute accuracy of their information 
terminates at this point. Yet some may have occasionally 
ventured to navigate the seas to the eastwaial of the 
peninsula; and the reports of these, added to the rela¬ 
tions of the natives, extended the geography of the Greeks 
as far as commercial intercourse existed in the East, that 
is, to China; for the error of those commentators must 
be carefully avoided, who studiously confine the know¬ 
ledge of the Greeks to th^ countries which they actually 
visited, and make no allowances for hearsafr information. 
Yet their meture of the East grows graduifily more vague 
and imperfect as we advance from Muziris, until it at 
length terminates in names of places obviously learned 
at second-hand, and accompfnied with such palpably 
erroneous indications of position as do not merit the 
slightest attention. 

• Arrian mentions Cape Comar (Comorin), so called 
from Caumari, the Virgin, and beyond it were the Cokhi, 
or Coliaci. As these occupied a coast rendered im¬ 
portant by the pearl-fishery, it is evident that they were 
situated near Samana-Koil, or the temple of Ram, 
where the richest pearl-fishery in the world is carried 
on. Taprobane, or Ceylon, is described by our author 
as being at a distance of six days’ sail from the main¬ 
land ; an error which proves how little that island was 
resorted to by the Greeks. 

Foiling the coast of Coromandel, we find obscurity 
increasing at every step ; yet the Greeks were acquainted 
H 4 
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witli thi; river theCavery oftlie present day, and 

the M(C»olu«, or liistnah, the ancient name of whiclws 
still preserved in tliat of Masulipatain, ai.town sitimte*at 
its nioiPli. Fartheii.to tlie north were tlie IJi/ipiojmm/ioi, 
or horse-faced people (^the Astmi-muchm of the jllindoOs^, 
the MucrocepkiU and other monsters: these occupied 
the co<ast of Orissa, wliich has been in all ages the least' 
civilised part of India. The Ganges, the greatest river 
of India, is next mentioned, and the Indian iiatue Patald, 
or, as Ptolemy writea it, I'nmHla, that is, the lower re¬ 
gion, is correctly a])i)]ied to the country round its itiouth. 
Beyond tliis point Arrian gives no topographical details; 
but we are not justified on that account in limiting the 
stretch his hearsay information. Arrian always speaks 
like a merchant, and carefully no,tes an island, situated 
beyond the golden Chersonese, under the rising sun, and 
protlucing the finest tortoise-she*! in the world. 

His account of die trade with the Chinese will be 
related farther on. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

PTOI.EAIY. 

INCREASED INTEHCOURSK OP NATIONS UNOEH THE ROMAKS^mMK 

ADVANtScES enjoyed by I'TODEMV. -APPLIES THE MEASURES 

OP I.OVOITUDE AND LATITUDE.-HlS ERRORS. — DISPLAYS 

AN AUQUAINTANCE WITH THE CASPIAN STKPPICS. — PKOCIIESS 
wflsTWAHD OP THE SCYTHIAN NATION'S. — THEIR OUIC.IN. — 
TOWNS ON THE RIVER NIGER. — PTOLEMV’s ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE EAST. — HTS PRKQUENT l«:i'KITTIONS. — SUTFOSEI) 
THE CONTIKENrs OP ASIA AND AFUICA TO UNITF- IN THE 
SOL’TIIF.UN OCEAN. - THE SIN.»»: AND THE SERES MUST 

lIA\i-. nrPN THE cniNESE. — Tin: si«k trade, — allusion 

TO THE TATARS. -THE STONE TOWER IK THE RELURTAC.- 

TESTIMONIES OP THE CHINESE WRITERS. — ROMAll^MBASSV 
TO CHINA. -THE NAME OP’ SILK.-OF CHINA. -ANTJ- 

Qtirry op’ the trade *with china. •—merits of ptolkmv. 

-CONCLUSION. 


Till! ^’ictories of tlic Romans achieved the grand project 
which had been first conteived by the genius of Alex¬ 
ander. The numerous and distant nations corapre- 
hciided within the vvi.Io limits of the Roman empire 
communicated together a-s members of the same great 
body, aud learned to estimate the advantages of mutual 
intercourse. The work of union was promoted by the 
cares of a •vigilant and liberal administration. Great 
roads were constructad traversing the empire in all rli- 
aactions; a common language was diffused ; and, in short, 
the chief obstacles, both natural and moral, to the easy 
and intimate correspondence of foreign nations, were 
either totally broken down or rendered much less insur¬ 
mountable. How far the growth of the imperial power 
and the gradual extinction of liberty in the Roman 
world, was con*cted with the decline of literature and 
the arts, or whether the extension of tlie Roman power 
was conducive to the civilisation of mankind, are ques¬ 
tions which lie beyond the coinpqps of this work. But 
certain it is tliat the causes, whatever they were, to which 
we must ascribe die general declension of taste, did not 
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at all impede tlie progress of geography. This science, 
dc])ending for ittf growtli almost wholly on the acoj- 
mulation of facts, continually profited from cxpcrici^, 
unaffected by the sinister influence of pelitical corrup¬ 
tion ; and its progress appears to have been p^ticularly 
rapid between the Augustan age, when Strabo wrote, and 
that of the Antonincs, in which Ptolemy flourished, and 
when the Roman empire was already on the vergi; of 
decay. 

Ptolemy was bom at Pelusium in Egypt in the seven¬ 
tieth year of the Cliristian era, and lived till the middle 
of the following century: his residence in Alexandria, 
at diat time the centre of an immense commerce, contri¬ 
buted, w‘ di the other circumstances of his age, to procure 
him that abundance of topogra]ihicai information which 
is so conspicuous in his writings. He professes to de¬ 
rive his details chiefly from the itineraries of merchants; 
but it is difficult at the present day to form an adequate 
idea of Uie copiousness of his materials from the few 
geographical treatises which have escaped the wreck of 
antiquity. The Romans were by no means remiss in ac¬ 
quiring a local knowledge or in profiting from the trade 
^ dieir subject nations. It is an error to believe that 
diat haughty people were averse to mercantile pursuits. 
The Latin classics make fllequent allusion to the enor¬ 
mous wealth of the Roman merchants, and history bears 
testimony to their spirit of advenfbre. The multitude 
of Romans, or Jtaiid gmeris homines, taken by Jugurtha 
in Zama; the hundred thousand put to death by Mithri- 
dates in Asia Minor; and the Italian merchants massacred 
in Gaul at Genabum (Orleans) a few years later, evince 
that the Romans were impelled abroad by the love of 
gain as well as of conquest. 

The opportunities thus offereil of acquiring geograr 
phical information were zealously cultivated by the 
learned of the age; and many valuable works were con¬ 
sulted by Ptolemy of which we must deplore the loss, 
A complete survey of the Homan empire was executed by 
cyder of Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus. Pliny 
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wrote a liistory of Germany; Seneca an account of India, 
in t'hich (if we may judge of it from the fragments pre¬ 
served in Pliny) he entered into very minute statistical 
details. The wntings of king Juba aho appear t» have 
been rich ih the fruits of geographical as well as ant5» 
^quarian research. But the course of events continually 
opened the world more and more to examination: the 
wars’of Trtgan with the IHci; hif expeditions into 
Parthia and Arabia, were all attended wiA the explor¬ 
ation of countries but little known beftre. Then the peace¬ 
ful reigns of Adrian and of the Antonines, whose wise 
administrations reaped all the benefitspf Trajan’s activity. 
Ptolemy, whose manhood commenced with the reign of 
thi.s great prince, and whose life closed in the teiJfc year 
of Antoninus Pius, had the good fortune to live in that 
age, which, if we were to confine our attention to the 
general spreiid of inforir/ktion and the activity of com¬ 
merce, might, pwhaps, be deemed the most prosperous 
and fiourishing of Roman history. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that his geographical writings should bear 
abundant evidence of a more intimate acqu^ntance with 
foreign co«ntries. • 

Yet it is not to his more perfect acquaintance with 
the earth that Ptolemy owes h^s reputation as a geogra¬ 
pher, so mqfh as to his having been the first to adopt a 
general system of fixing the position of places. He in- 
t^duced the measures of longitude and latitude, or at 
least he was the first to give them celebrity and univer¬ 
sal application. By thus fixing the multitudinous and 
unconnected details of geography on the basis of mathe¬ 
matics, he gave to the former science a unity and a 
solidity which it was incapable of ever attaining wifli- 
out that fortunate alliance. But his invention (if, to 
avoid discussion, we allow it to have been his,) was not one 
of those which startle mankind by its boldness, or which 
seem to anticipate the ordinary progress of ages to come. 
On the contrary, it was, perhaps Ih a higher degree than 
any otbAr valuable discovery, the fruit of long experience, 
gathered wi& little effort, at the last stage of a lingering 
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maturity, protracted far beyon'd what iniftht have been 
ex])ected from tlfe’ vipjour of its first Idoom. Tlie sear ity 
of books in ancient times presented a great impedii lent 
to the advaucenisat of science. The a'ccnmvdalion of 
knowledge was far more difficult then than at *110 present 
day. Contemporary authors were often ignorant of one 
another’s labours, and this observation ajiplies even to the 
Augustan age, and to the Alexandrian writers, llcnlic the 
extremely slow developeinent, or the stisjjepded vitality, as 
it were, so often ohServaV.lc in the germs of important 
truths among the ancients. 'I'halcs taught the sjdiericity 
of the earth, yet t^-nturies ela!)sed before Kratosthenes 
tliought of determining the relative situation of places 
by ine. -js of latitudes; and after that step was gained, 
three centuries more passed over^ centuries of cultivation 
andgeneral improvemen t , before I’tolemy made the obvious 
and the requisite addition of measures of longitude. 

The geograi)hy of I’tolctny contains only an enumer¬ 
ation or catalogue of^placcs, with the longitudes and 
latitudes affixed: some observations on bis general me¬ 
thod, and on the sources of his information, precede the 
work. Thus he furnislies materials for the e“iistiuctioh 
of a map, which deserves a critical examination, not 
more on account of its intrinsic merits, than for the great 
audiority it enjoyed during a long succession of ages. 

As Ptolemy <lerived his information with respect to dis¬ 
tances chiefly from itinerary measures, and as these from 
obvious causes usually exceed the truth, it is no wonder 
that his map of the world should exhibit enormous errors, 
swelling into disproportionate dimensions as we advance 
to the north, the soutli, and particularly the east. The 
general shape of shores is in like manner but imperfectly 
know'll to coasting navigators. The mariner who steers 
by the land pays little attention to the heavens: the num¬ 
ber of curves and sinuosities which he servilely follows 
bewilder his calculations ; and he judges of the general 
contour of the coast o.ily by the relative position of the 
two points which mark the beginning and tcriwination 
qf his voyi^e. Hence the flatness and compression of 
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the coasts in the ancient maps, the reduction of projcct- 
ina lands, and the corresponding ^lfs;^nd this circum- 
sta^c, as it extended into a straight line the measures 
of a vviuding«court:e, contributed ifi like ma'jjier to 
lengthen hydrographical distances. Ptolemy was misled 
therefore, by fallacies inherent in the nature of his in¬ 
formation; and it is not necessary to suppose, with some 
of tl*e learned, in order to explain his errors, that he 
copied maps constructed on principles of projection 
which he did iiot understand. Inthied it is hard to con¬ 
ceive how iirojected maps could he drawiT without tlie 
use of parallels and meridians; and if these were em¬ 
ployed, then tliere was no possibility of his committing 
si'ch gross mistakes. 

These observations ijii the general character of I’tolc- 
my’s gcog'-aphy will supersede the necessity of examin¬ 
ing his details at any ggeat length. It will suffice, in 
order to estimate tlie progress of the science, to cast a 
summary glance over his map, tg mark the extent of his 
information and the magnitude of his errors. Beginning 
at the north-west, we find Great Britain sextended by 
Ptolemy ^iree degrees too far to the north, although 
Scotland is depresseil in his map, so as to run from west 
to east in a direction juraUcl with the coast of Ger¬ 
many. But a great number df places are laid down by 
him in the British islands with a tolerable relative cor¬ 
rectness. The principal towns, tlie chief rivers and 
headlands, are almost all mentioned by their true indige¬ 
nous appellations. 

In the north of Europe the knowledge of Ptolemy 
does not extend beyond that of his predecessors ; it ap¬ 
pears even to have been wholly derived from authorities 
anterior to the times of Tacitus and Pliny. He does 
not mention the Svione^ or Swedes; but to the east of 
Jutland, or tlie Cirubriau Chersonese, he places four 
islands, the largest and most remote of which, called 
Scania, is evidently intended to aepresent Sweden; but 
his par|jculars arc as usual abundant. He mentions the 
Danes by the name of DauMoncs, softened from their 
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ancient appellation of Daumkir or Daumk'oii. He is 
also the first ancient writer who names tlic Saxons. 

The course of the Rha or Volga is described by J^to- 
lemy prith reinarlf^ble precision. The T.’indings of the 
T^anais, also, a river which Strabo supposed Inflow from 
north to south, were well understood by tlie Alexandrian 
geographer. By correcting die erroneous opinion which 
supposed a communication between the ocean ani! the 
Caspian Sea, he ofiers another proof of the progress of 
geography; butinsUad of following Meroiiotusin giving 
this sea its greatest dimensions from north to south, he 
lengthens it from west to east; and tliis error, together 
with that of removing it several degrees too far to the 
castwar/lj remained on our maps till tlie beginning of the 
last century. 

From the map of Ptolemy we learn the westward 
march of those great nation^, inaccurately combined 
under the general name of Scythians. The Scythians 
of Herodotus were driven from the field of history ; 
and the Sarmatmm,{n.Mc, Medes, or Men,') who dwelt, 
in his time,.*o the east of the Tanais, now stretched, in 
sway and name at least, from that river tg, the Car¬ 
pathian mountains. The Alanni inhabited tlie nortliern 
shores of the Buxine. These were a branch of the Asi, 
called also Ariani, who ^descended from the northern 
valleys of the Belurtag to overturn the Gr4ck kingdom 
of Bactria, and some centuries later pressed onwards to 
the north. The Oette, and the Dahce or Darn, occupied 
the country on the lower Danube. The original seats 
of these latter nations were the confines of Persia, and the 
high lands of Bokhara. In the maps of Ptolemy their 
names are found to the south-eastward of the Caspian 
Sea. In Europe, they have disappeared in the collective 
body of the Sclavonian nations. Nor in the most an¬ 
cient accounts of the Scythian emigrations does there 
appear the name of a single tribe entitled, on valid 
grounds, to rank as the ancestors of the Germans. The 
Alanni may indeed have had an original affinity that 
race, but only a small portion of them penetrated into 
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Europe beyond the Borysthencs. The AgathyrH, also, 
wh(| inhabited the mountains of Transylvania in the time 
of Herodotus, and who are distinguished by him for their 
light hair, blue eyes, and apparently for Jjieir wealthy seem 
properly to^long to the (German family ; and tlie colonie^j, 
of Saxon miners, which have been successively planted 
the Carpadiian mountains by the Scla'.onian and Hun¬ 
garian possessors of the country, favour the conjecture 
that the difficult and ingenious labour Si mining had been 
always carried on there by a German people. 

But the Sclavonians have always regarded the German 
nations as forming an allied, though separate, branch of 
the same great family. If, therefdre, the Sclavonian 
tribes have flowed from the country beyond th< 3 |^xus, 
whence have proceeded their masculine precursors 
.Must their origin be sought farther back in situation as 
in time ? Were they branches of the Comari and Co^ 
mani, the Warriors and Mm of (he Indian Caucasus, 
who, together with the Catti, on^ of the six-and-diirty 
roytd tribes of the HindodS, have descended from their 
original mountain dwellings, and still piyserve their 
ancient Sq^thian habits in the jieninsula «f Catliwar ? 
Were they the Asi, that giant nation of antiquity, whose 
dim sliade seems to reach from Ceylon to Scandinavia ? 
Were diey the Sacae, in fine, dt tlie Jits or yules, those 
nomad soldiA-s of the Indian frontiers, whose names are 
equally familiar in tlidEast and West ? * 

"To affirm these hypothetical conjectures would be as 
presumptuous as to deny them. The general resem¬ 
blance of language among what are called the ludo- 
teutonic nations, tlie identity of the feudal system, as it 
existed in its elemental freedom among the Germans and 
the military mountain tribes of India, the chivalrous 
respect shown to the female sex, a leading characteristic 
of the German nation, which now distinguishes the noble 
Ktypoots in tlie East +,—these and other resemblances 

* Klaproth (Tabl. IlUt. dc VAsie) seems dil^«ed to believe that the an> 
cestoTs of Uic (vormaos were situated farther to the east. In the country af¬ 
terwards cfficupied by tlie Mongols. 

i I'od’g Hist, of ^gistun. 
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in sentiments aiul constitution naturally induce the sup¬ 
position that the ({ermans were originally miml'ered 
among the Indo-Scythiahs, or warrior tribes of the Hin¬ 
doos,. at a time, j.>erha]>s, when the rulhig castes of this 
.great nation had not yet descended from their mountain 
ilwellings to the Ganges. Hut can the researches of the 
learned establish, on a historic basis, a relationship ob¬ 
scured by the lapse of three thousand years } The 
kindred origin of'the Germans and noble tribes of India 
neither is nor is IMiely to be authenticated : but a sup¬ 
posed affinity, recalling to mind the inilehble nature of 
some social impressions, which seem, by their resem¬ 
blance, to link together nations so widely separatetl in 
spacq^sjnd time, is in itself an instructive and agreeable 
contemplation. 

Some particulars of the interior of Africa were dis¬ 
tinctly known to Ptolemy: he is the first of the ancients 
who announces with certainty the existence of the river 
Niger. On the banks of tills river, which he describes 
as flowing from west to eastnill ii terminates in a lake, 
he places ibe towns of Tuetilmth, Nigira, Gunn, and 
Punagra : these two appear to be the Ganah and H’an- 
gara of modern travellers: the claims of the two former 
to be Timbuctoo and Cashuali are much more ques¬ 
tionable. ' 

The northern coast of Africa is represented by Pto¬ 
lemy nearly as a straight line; die Gulfs of the Great 
and Lesser Syrtis almost totally disappearing in his mip. 
This arose from the imperfect nature of observations 
made by coasting navigators alluded to above. Another 
more important error, proceeding from the same cause, 
was the lengthening the Mediterranean Sea no less than 
twenty degrees beyond its true measure; and it deserves 
to be remarked, that tlus gross incorrectness also re¬ 
mained in all our maps till the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. But Ptolemy’s longitudinal measures continually 
stretched out into egijegious excess in advancing towards 
the East, so that he places the mouth of the^ Ganges 
forty-six degrees to the eastward of its true {losition, and 
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thus commits an error of distance amounting to more 
tliah a thousand leagues, or the eighlii jjart of the cir- 
cuinfereiice of the glohe. A voyage to India was con- 
siilevcd hy hiniaiu no otlscr sense tliai^as a voyagp to the 
East; an^ he appears to have tliought that a ship, sailing 
from the Indus to Cape Comorin, and thence to the 
> Ganges, held a uniform easterly course. Hence the 
erroo of removing the mouth of the Ganges so far from 
its true jdace was naturally accomplinietl by the other 
error of totally suppressing the Indism ]>eninsula; in place 
of which we find, in the map of Ptolemy, a line of coast 
running nearly west and cast, and sufficiently indented 
to afford room for the indication of the numerous local 
pt'sitions with which he was provided. m 

But the most reinajkable portion of Ptolemy’s geo¬ 
graphy is that which treats of tlie countries lying to tlie 
east of the Ganges. Hcigives, as usual, a copious list of 
towns, rivers, and headlands ; but it would be tedious to 
repeat after him the names of places, of whose position 
we are unable to offer a Satisfactory explanation. His 
Golden Chergonnse stretches to the equaWB-; and the 
pirate coumtry, which he places there, as u%ll as tlie city 
of Malayveoton, (or Western Malays, in the modern lan¬ 
guage of tlie Indian seas,) render it probable that he 
intended to represent hy it tlfe island of Sumatra, the 
southern poftion of which is the original country of that 
maritime people. BdJ'ond this golden country he places 
th# Magnus Sinus, or Great Gulf, which ascends as high 
as the latitude of the Ganges. On the eastern side of this 
gulf he fixes the city of Thince, immediately under the 
equator, and 180 degrees to the east of the Fortunate 
Isles: Cattigara, the port of Thinie, situated eight de¬ 
grees to the south of the equator, is the limit of his 
knowledge in this quarter; but he supposed the land to 
run still further to the south, and then turning westward 
to form a junction with the African continent, so that 
the known world of Ptolemy teifninated towards the 
east andasouth in a <c>to incognita of indefinite extent. 
This idea of uniting Africa with the remote part df Asia* 

VOL. I. 1 
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appears to have been borrowed from Indian geographers, 
who are fertile in absurdities ; and the name Ilippa^tg, 
by which Ptolemy designates the sea thus inclosed, is 
apparcjitly the Imlian expression Up'ahHu, the inferior 
er inner sea. „ 

But, notwithstanding the grossness of his errors, tl»e 
reputation of Ptolemy as a geographer is vindicateil by 
the abundance and general correctness of his partiojJars. 
It is quite astonishing, indeed, what a multitude of places 
he was acquainted with in every part of the world, and 
(what is more important, as indicating the sources of his 
information, and the brisk communication existing be¬ 
tween foreign nations in his time,) with what accuracy 
he wass-enabled to report in general the native names: 
his improvement in tliis respect, as far as regards the 
names in Indian geography, is very remarkable. Thus, 
for example, the rivers of the<Pcnjab, called by Arrian 
the Hyphasis and Hydasjtes, are changed by Ptolemy 
into Sipasis and liidaf/ies, so as to resemble more closely 
the Sanscrit names Jieypnshil and Hidasla. The Hy- 
dra/otes ami'^Varanges of other Greek writers he alters 
into lihuadi*' and Zadadnis, in Sanscrit Inprulli and 
Shatooder. Similar corrections are manifest in his no¬ 
menclature of die interior and even on the coast, where, 
for example, he changes'the Palaijmtmui of Arrian into 
Balejialna, a true Indian name. Yet it i^ evident that 
for information respecting the shores and islands, he 
sometimes relied too exclusively on the local knowledge 
of Arabian mariners. Thus, the mountain Gulihi in 
Taprobane, like the Calpe of theWest, may be suspected 
of being a general expression {G(M, a mountain, in 
Arabic,) not properly, applied to any mountain in p'arti- 
cular. The Suhadim also are obviously eastern islands, of 
which it is impossible to determine the precise situation. 
The Jabadim, however, can hardly be any otlier than 
Java; his islands of satyrs and of anthrophagi merit 
little attention;'butirhe precision with which he affects 
to fix , the number of the Maldives and Lac(^.dives at 
. 1 .STHMiiieiwes tA be remarked. The copious materials 
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which he appears to have possessed for the geography of 
th« Indian seas, contrasted with his ^ossly erroneous 
delineation of that quarter of ♦he globe, iUustrate the 
activity of comlherce and navigation ii^ the East, js com- 
paretl wit^ the progress of geographical science in th« 
western world. 

It must be admitted that the geographical work of 
Ptolfmy, notwithstanding the reputation it enjoyed for 
centuries, bears few marks of ability: it is, in fact, an 
extremely full comi>iIation, evidentlyhnade from authentic 
sources, and collecting in one view tlie experience of ages; 
but the want of acuteness in the cogipiler, or his disin> 
genuous desire to hide his ignorance at the expense of 
truth, is discoverable in the frequent repetitions ui4which 
he is guilty. Thus, ty mentioning many places twice 
over, he appears to be acquainted witli a great extent of 
country on the western aGast of Africa. The nations of 
Numidia, in like manner, all re-appear on the banks of 
tile Niger: many of the Scythian nations, as the ilfawa- 
getm, Cotnari or Cbmani, 2*apuri,&c. appear double in his 
map; and in the Indian seas we find litiT silver and 
golden, regions, or peninsulas, accompanied by silver and 
golden islands, so as to satisfy in the fullest manner the 
ambiguous Arabic expression, ^or Gcc/ra/i, in Arabic, sig¬ 
nifies lioth a peninsula and an island,) through which he 
probably received his information. By tlie side of his 
Trieadilm, or Trinify island, he places a Tricanesia, 
which is but a translation of the former; and, in general, 
his Greek names, when found beydnd the just domains 
of the Greek language, must be looked upon with sus¬ 
picion as unnecessary intruders. 

The least defensible portion of Ptolemy’s geography 
is foat which relates to the south-eastern extremity of 
Asia; yet it is the portion which modern learning and 
ingenuity have been at most pains to justify and apply. 
He placed Thinm, as we have seen, at the borders of his 
hemisphere, J 80 degrees from' the^ortunate Islands, and 
immedktely under the equator; the port Cattigara, or 
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Cuita-glmr*, lay eiplit ilegrees farther to the south. If 
those positions bt sought in our maps, they will be found 
in tlu; Racitie Ocean, near the group calle<l Solomon’s 
Island!^ Yet it Ipis been maintained, tllftt by Thinee we 
ye to understanil Tmunorim, according to sony', or Siam, 
according to otiicrs. Mergui, tlic most northern port 
of the Alalayan peninsula, is, at the same time, su])poscd 
to be tile Caltigarn of Ptolemy. The eminent^ geo¬ 
graphers + who thus labour to contract the knowledge of 
Ptolemy within a narrow compass, and to cut liim off 
from any acquaintance with the Chinese in the south, 
also endeavour to ppve tliat the Seres of the north, from 
whose country silk was procured, were the inhabitants 
of Tliilaet. Tile exri sc oifered for ids error in making 
Africa unite with eastern Asia, t|jat ids information ter¬ 
minated at jioints where these continents bad a direction 
towards eacli otlicr, is too frivolous to deserve attention. 
Ptolemy was evidently Imbued with tlie love of system : 
like ingenious moaerns,he was unable to leave any ques¬ 
tion undecided, and found if easier to adopt a Hindoo 
dogma thair\o confess his ignorance. 

A review df the geographical writers wli<>-preceded 
Ptolemy, and of the events of his age, will clearly evince 
that he must have been acquainted with the Chinese, 
and that tve must rcco;^ise as such the Seres and the 
SitUB, who occupy in his map the reinotest'countries of 
the East. The earliest mention of the city Thiiue by a 
Greek writer occurs in a work ascribed to Aristotle, bfet 
evidently of a posterior age. Eratosthenes (B. C. 5250) 
l>laced Thime at the end of the eartli, on the eastern 
ocean; and it is manifest, from the context, that his 
knowledge of that city (or nation more properly) reached 
him over-land, and not through the Indian seas. But 
the clear, unequivocal mention of China by Arrian, the 
plain and sensible author of the Periplus, deserves to be 
given in his own words. 

“ Beyond the CMn^s is an island in the ocean called 

* The Nubian gcoffrapher ukcs this name. 

t D*A&vii]o. Gosselin. Maltc Brun. 
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Chrijse or the Golden, under the rising sun, and at the 
farthest extremities of the Kast; it ])rt)duccs the finest 
tortoise-shell in the world. Still farther on, and towards 
the north, beyond the sea which houtjjls the coujitry of 
the Sinfe,4s the great inland city Thince, from whicli 
raw and manufactured silk is brought to Barygaza, by 
Bactria and the Gauges. It is extremely difficult to 
reaclf Thinte, and few go th're, for if lies a great way 
off, immediately beneath the constelliftion of the Lesser 
Bear; and its territories are said to txtend to the remote 
sides of the I’ontus and the Casjnan Sea. On the fron¬ 
tiers of tlie Sina;, however, an anmyil fair is held; for 
the Simnlas (the Tha-tas or Tatars), a wild and uncivi- 
li!;.'il tribe, assemble there with their wives and di^ldi’en. 
This is a race of men remarkably short aiitl clum.sy, with 
broad faces and depressed noses. They bring for traffic 
bulky articles packed U[>in mats : and having assembled 
midway between their own frontiers and those of the 
Sinai, they spread out their mjtts and make a great 
feast.” 

Tliis brief relation presents some impsw^mt parti¬ 
culars. Kirst, the country of the Since wins bounded by 
the sea turning towards the north; secondly, the city 
Thinai, the capital of this maritime country, could also 
be reached from the interior ;‘^ncxt, the country of the 
Sinai was alio the Serica, or country from which silk was 
brought; and, lastly,* the trade tvith the Since was car¬ 
ried on by means of the Semtee, who were evidently of 
the Mongol race. There can lie no doubt, then, that 
China was the subject of Arrian’s narrative, 'fhat he 
should represent it as immensely distant, and even at the 
arctic pole, may be excused, from the consideration 
that the silk merchants from Barygaza must have tra¬ 
velled due north, at least 1500 miles, a great part of the 
road lying through mountains, before they reached the 
point whence the caravans turned westward into Little 
Bokhara. 

Theeindian merchants trading with the Seres (and 
Greeks also from Cilicia joined those caravans) rendez- 
I 3 
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voused at a station in the mountains called <Ae Stme 
Toircr* From* this place to the capital of the Sa'es, 
was a journey of seven months, a lengtli of time which 
indicates with si^eicnt precision, that*the route must 
J>ave reached at least to the borders of ('Ifina. The 
Stone Tower is still, at tlie present day, a grand caravan 
station, as well as a general resort for pilgrims. It stands 
in a narrow pass of the Belur-tag, not far from thet place 
where the sources of the Gihon and the Y'erghien, flow¬ 
ing in ojiposite directions from this great chain of moun¬ 
tains, approach each other. The ])as.s is ascended from 
the north-west: a^d on the left side of the road, the 
face of the mountain, a massy rock, is hewn into a jregu- 
gular Arm, with two rows of twenty columns each; 
hence the modern name of the Sfonc Tower is Clinsotun, 
or the Forty Columns. It is an object of wonder and 
veneration through all the East, where it is regarded as 
the work of Jinx or demons. The name, however, 
which this station generally bears among the merchants, 
is that of Tuct Soliman, the Ihronc of Solomon. 

But as gccat nations feel a reciprocal interest in their 
first intercom se witli one another, the question of the 
knowledge which the Homans had of the Cliinese 
may receive some elucidation from the annals of the 
latter people. By thus Siiifting the point of view, and 
inverting the process of investigation, results may fre¬ 
quently be obtained, which could hot have rewarded the 
labours of a partial enquiry. ‘ 

The acquaintance of the Chinese with western Asia 
can hardly be traced hack farther than the tliird century 
before the commencement of the Christian era. We 
know, however, from authentic history tliat the city of 
Kbotan, a Hindoo colony in Little Bokhara, paid tri¬ 
bute to the celestial empire in die year 130 B. C.t; and 
that about ten years later a Chinese general over-ran the 
countries of Balkh or Bactria, andChorasan,and observed 
particularly the t^reevroads into India. It was at this 
time, perhaps, ,(4n-die time of the Wouti, 187—49 B. C.) 

f AbeURemusat. Hut. de la Ville de Khoton. 
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that officers or governors were first sent into the country 
of Wu-thicn, or Khotan. Again, Tai-tlisou (104 B. C.) 
inarched into Iran, or Sngiliann, where fine liorses were 
bred from the teiestial liorse, wlmse dwelling is on the 
mountain!. This wonderful horse is tlie theme of manij^ 
a wild and spirited story ; but the observations of the 
ancient Chinese historians on the A»i, or inhabitants of 
Watt, merit more attention. TheAsi, it appears, were 
addicted to commerce, and education*w'as much attended 
to among them, so that their childifcn could read at five 
years ohl: the men wore beards, and paid great respect 
to the female sex. * The Parthiaus or Gan-sie were 
also remarked for their singular custom (for so it ap¬ 
peared to the Cdiinese) of writing horizontally. ^ 

In the fl4th year of,our era, Pan-tchao sent an officer 
to tlie Caspian Sea, with orders to attack the nations that 
occupied its western shgres, and to open a communica¬ 
tion with the peojde of Ta-tlmin. The peculiar title of 
China, Ta-thsin, or tlie Great IJmpire, is here given to 
Rome. The Chinese oflifber, however, returned without 
executing his commission; for being assured by the 
people tlaat it would require from three to Av^ve months, 
according to the winds, to cross the Caspian Sea, he re¬ 
treated in dismay from the dangers of so great a navi¬ 
gation. It is probable that ^lis expedition is alluded to 
hy those Cliinese historians who relate, that ambassadors 
were sent to Ta-tlwTn' in the time of the second Han 
Jynasty (from 89 to 104 P. C.). No notice is taken of 
the result of this embassy; but it appears that tlie am¬ 
bassadors reported on their return, that beyond the 
country of the Tao-chi (Tatyicks or Persians) there 
extended a great sea, and that those who sailed on it 
due west arrived in one hundred days at the place 
where the sun sets.t From this brief review of the mili¬ 
tary expeditions of the Chinese at the commencement 
of our era, it appears that the author of the Periplus 
was justified in asserting that the empire of the SitUB 
extended to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

• AbeURemiuat. Nouy. Mel. Asiot. t Ib'A 
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' But the most remarkable circumstance in the history 
of the first direct intercourse between the two Gfatt 
Empiri’n of the East and West belongs to a somewhat 
later period. Thp Chinese historians rehUe, that in the 
j^inth year of Yau-lii (ififi P. C.) ambassadors arrived 
in their countiy from Ta-thHn, sent by An-thun, or 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. * Tliis embassy, it ap¬ 
pears, aiTived in China by sea. The jealousy t>f’ the 
inland Asiatics, tlfe engrossers of the great caravan- 
trade, rendered it perhaps dangerous foi the Romans to 
attempt reaching that country by land. Tlie intimate 
correspondence existing between the Chinese and the 
Bactriaii nations for centuries before the time of Ptolemy, 
and th^act of a Roman embassy to China, which took 
place only sixteen years after his .deatli, a fact iinjdying 
a long previous acquaintance with that empire, render it 
in the highest degree improbable that Ptolemy shoidd 
have been ignorant of its existence, or tliat he should 
have refused it a place hi his map. 

But philology as well as hiktory lends arguments to 
prove that tkarcountry of the ,Vmw, or silk-worms, is to be 
sought not in <<J’hibet or Tartary, but in (thi/'a itself. 
Silk, in correct Chinese, is called se, or m; but, by an 
ordinary vice of pronouncialion, a final r is added, 
so that, on the frontiers, «e*is changed into avr, the iden¬ 
tical word adopted by the Greeks. In Thibet^ the name 
of the silk-worm is darkou, that of' silk gotchanglii. It 
follows of necessity that the frontier provinces of China 
were the country of the Surtm. The name of the nation 
itself deserves a brief remark. The dynasty of the Tlmiii, 
who gave their name to the empire, began in the third 
century before ('hrist. The word Thuin was altered by 
neighbouring nations according to the peculiarities of 
their alphabets or habits of pronunciation. The Hindoos 
pronounce it Thin, the Arabs Sin, a difference which 
immediately expltuns why we find that in the ancient 
geographers the city of ^hina: was always in the interior, 
while, die Sinte were towards the sea. Finally, theitaari- 

* Dcs (luincs. Mem. dc rAMd. dcs lose, xxxii 
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time activity of the Malays has render eel their prontin- 
ciatfon of the word Chiu the prevailing one among 
Eurojiefins.* 

As the exist((ncc of a trade between (.liina and west¬ 
ern Asia, ^n the beginning of our era, is clearl^ esta¬ 
blished, it may be interes-ting to examine in what age it 
commenced. Silken garments were worn in India ten 
or tvaelve centuries before that time: they are mentioned 
in the most ancient Sanscrit poems.+ *I'he medktfK ventes 
of Alexander’s'ago were made of silk ;,and metujra, or siHt, 
was sul)se<juently transmitted to Italy through Assyria.^ 
But which was the nation by whose agency the valuable 
produce of China was carried into IisTlia or to the West, 
in the age of Alexander, or in more ancient titnejL? A 
fragment which remains to us of Ctesias (.‘J80 JI. C.) 
clears up this difficulty in a satisfactory manner. lie 
informs us, “ that the ^idians, the neighbours of the 
Baclrians, make journies in the golden deserts (the 
ilesert of Cobi) in troops of one or two thousand, and 
it is said that they do not vctitrn liome from these jour- 
nics till the third or fourth year.” § The dgji^t of Cobi 
could ha^: mcritctl its epithet of golden snly from its 
opening an avenue to wealth. The Indians alluded to 
wore probably those inhabiting the country of Khotan, 
(properly Kou-stuun, breast of^ie earth,) a colony, per¬ 
haps, of veVy ancient date: that their caravans were 
directed to China admits of very little doubt, so that the 
tr*le between India and that country existed five cen¬ 
turies at least before the age of Ptolemy. 

Thus tlie work of Ptolemy proves that geography had 
made great advances from the time of Strabo, but was 
still very imperfect in relation to the opportunities which 
existed for its improvement. The author himself owed 
his great reputation to bis industry, and still more to his 
fortunate situation as successor to the labours of Marinus 
Tyrius and other eminent geographers, whose works have 
wholly perishetl. But although it^s impossible to allow 


* Klapifth. Journ. Asiat. ii. 
t SmUas in v. Scrica. 
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ttolemy the praise of superior genius, yet it must be 
admitted that Ws work was one of great practical tini- 
portance, and that gcograjihy owes more to him for in¬ 
troducing a method of fixing positions tlian it could 
possibly have lost by the too implicit defijrence that 
was paid to his frequently erroneous statements. 

Thus we have observed the uniform progress by ' 
which the light of mutual acquaintance .spread afrroad 
among the nationst- of the earth. A thousand years in¬ 
tervened between the ages of Homer and of Ptolemy ; be¬ 
tween the time in which the imagination of the venerable 
bard placed the gates of death, the elysiati paradise, and 
the whole mythic world, apparently at no great distance 
from ^le actual site of Italy ; to that in which the geo¬ 
grapher of Alexandria stated, in longitudes and latitudes, 
die position of almost every place of importance from 
the western extremity of Eurojje to the borders of China. 
But a vast extent of territory, to tlie east and north of 
Asia and of Europe still remained unexplored, peopled 
by fierce, unsettled hordes, abd pregnant with danger to 
the decaying empire. As the historians and geographers 
of the later age of Home gradually raise the ;j|,cil which 
covered the stern features of northern society, it is im¬ 
possible not to foresee the dangers likely to ensue from 
the mature strength of sb: vigorous a frame. The storm 
at length broke: desolating myriads, froiii the north 
and east, poured in upon the Homan empire ; tlie unity 
of power and civilisation was at an end ; the intercom se 
of commerce was broken up and suspended, die light of 
letters became gradually extinct, and darkness once 
more overspread the western world. 
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CHAP. IX. 

on THE commerce OF THE ANCIENTS. 

CONXrrTION KKTWKEN COMMERCK AND OKOr.BAPJjy. — TRADE 

WITH INDIA IN TJIK HANDS OF THK AKAIUANS. - TIIKIR 

WEALTH AND I. XUUY. — CINNABION. —IGXOKAKCF. AS TO 
THF. COUNTRY W IICII VKODUt ED IT. -ItNOWN TO AlOSKS. — 
SOPTOSED TO *GR W IN ARABIA AND IN AFRICA. — PLINY’s 

AC('<»IJNT. -ANT aUlTY OF TRADE IN TIIE EASTERN SEAS.- 

PIRATE NATIONS OF THE EAST. — PRODUCTIONS OF.'IIIE 510 - 
J.Ul'CAS MENTIONED BY Pl.AUTUS. •»- EARLY COMJIERCE 

OF THE PIKENUTANS EXAMINED. -TIN BROUGHT TO EGYPT 

TROM INDIA. — TIIE CASSITERIDES — NEVER KN<^WN. —• 
DIRECT TRADE BETWEEN PIHENICJA AND THK WEST IMPRO¬ 
BABLE. — CARTHAGE. — NEVER AIMED AT A DISTANT CAR¬ 
RYING TRADE. — AMBER. - BROUGHT TO GREECE 1KO.M THE 

ADRIATIC. — MYTHH'AI, AiNNECTlON OF THE ERIDANUS AND 
A5IRER. -TRADE IN EUROPE. - Cv>NrLUSION. 

Tub history of comnrierc^ is intimately connectetl with 
that 01 geography; for tlie wants and desi*^ of man¬ 
kind, which require the agency of the me>c hgn t. arc the 
most uniform and efficient incentives to the correspond¬ 
ence of nations. The traffic carried on between distant 
countries in early times, tlic Amimoilities of use or lux¬ 
ury imported or sent abroad, are often much more easily 
detecteil dian the exfent of geographical knowledge pos¬ 
sessed by cither of the parties. In a scientific age the 
acquaintance with the earth’s surface possesses an 
interest independent of its practical advantages; but in 
the early stages of society the different regions of the 
globe attracted attention chiefly as they promised to 
yield a quick harvest of wealth and treasure. The most 
important commerce in ancient times was that carried 
on with India; and it is that also which has been most 
frequently mentioned in the course of the preceding 
pages. If all the authentic circthustances of that great 
trade he minutely traced backward, they will be found 
rich in results calculated to elucidate the progress of dis- 
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eovery in the East^ and may lend even some light to 
assist us in investigating the more dubious intercoum’of 
western nations. 

PliijV informs eis, that in his time the navigation to 
India was only iti its infaney; and a contjiari'son of all 
the aecounts remaining to us resiteeting the commerce 
of the ancients witli tlte East leads to the conclusion, 
that before the discovery of the monsoons by Ilippalits 
the direct trade witli liidia was wholly in the hands of 
the Arabians. The fleets of the Ptolemies sailed to the 
ports of Arabin l-'cli.r, where they met the Araliiiiii ships 
laden with the preei-ms cargoes of the East. Single (ireeh 
vessels may, indeed, have occasionally visited the country 
whenct so much wealth was poured into Europe; but 
that a direct trade did not exist between India and 
Egyi>t until tlic discovery of the monsoons obviated the 
necessity of proceeding by the (Arabian coast; that the 
Arabians enjoyed a monopoly with rcsjiect to Egypt, 
and Egypt with respect to Europe, arc facts proved by 
indisputable evidence 

TJiat till CSrceks of Egypt should so long permit the 
petty priivan “of Arabia to intercept a large p'irtion of 
tbeir profit was the necessary consequence of the imper¬ 
fect navigation of antiqui^. The navigator, so long as 
from the imperfection of his art he is afraid to venture 
out of sight of laud, is constantly at the mercy of those 
whose coast he follows. Obliged frequently to land m 
order to procure provisions, to rest his crew inqiatient of 
confinement, or to draw his frail vessels into a jdacc of 
shelter, he finds it impossible to pursue his course with¬ 
out securing the amicable feelings of the natives. Hence 
the impossibility of distant trading voyages in ancient 
times. The commodities of countrios remote from one 
another were interchanged by rc|>eatcd transfer from 
hand to hand, each intermediate link in the chain shar¬ 
ing in the advantages of the communication. But any 
attempt to disturb tjiis system, by establishing a direct 
correspondence between the extreme points, naturally 
a,wakened the hostility of the intermediate states whose 
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agency was dispensed witli; aad as commerce caiino't 
long exist without security, luercautila adi'enture was 
obliged to confine itself within narrow bounds, and to 
seek the nearest»])orts rather than the largest profits. 

The Ambians, however, in their trade with'India, 
appear to have been in some measure e.xempted from the 
restrictions necessarily attendant on tlie coasting system, 
'riicwuperslitious aversion of the lli.uloos to the sea 
permitted the carrying trade of th; irseoasts to be exer¬ 
cised by a stfange people. Foreign trade appears to 
have been known to the Hindoos from very remote 
ages. In i!ie laws of Meini are found provisions relating 
to the in-surauce of ships at sea ; aTid as the Hindoos 
:’,\cmsclves, though excellent merchants, are nevjjy sca- 
p.jen, it is probable that the Arabians were always em¬ 
ployed by them in the latter capacity. Indeed as far 
hack as authentic liistor^ conducts us, we can discern 
traces of Arabian navigation in the Indian seas. Arabian 
names, as for cxani]»le, Oezimh, the Promontory, are met 
with in the voys^^e of N!Earolius,and the people called Ara- 
bita;, whom he found on the coast not far frotu^hc Indus, 
were proljjibly settlers from the opposite sid^ of tlT c guS'. ‘ 

It is no wonder that the Arabian merchants, possess¬ 
ing the lucrative monopoly of the Indian trade, should 
be distinguished in antiquity hjr their luxury and enor¬ 
mous we.altlP: they are spoken of by the Greek and Latin 
writers nearly in the* language applied by the prophet 
Isaiah to the inhabitants of Tyre, “ whose merchants 
are princes, and whose traffickers are the honourable of 
die earth.” * All the precious commodities, the gold, 
the gums, and spices imported to the \Fest from the 
southern parts of Arabia, were once supposed to be the 
produce of that country; and there are some who still 
defend that opinion, from a pertinacious attachment to 
ancient errors. The delusion was, however, beginning 
to vanish in the time of Pliny, who questions the right 
of Arabia Felia: to bear that title ;*a pestilential climate, 
with a ^il barren in many places, and unprovided with 

* Isa. xxiil 8. 
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the precious metals, seamed to him to afford but slender 
claims to tlie epithet of Happy. 

Accortling to Herodotus, frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladanum, were all pe.uliar to Arabia. 
Cassia is supposed to have been tlie pipe-cinnamon of 
modem commerce: the cinnamon of the ancients was 
the tender shoot of the plant, and an article of such high 
price, as to be a fit present fur kings: to offer to tlu go<ls 
crowns of cinnam<iu, tipped with gold, was a refinement 
of imperial prodigality worthy of the wealthiest age of 
Rome. The frankincense, Herodotus tells us, was 
guarded by winged serpents: the value of cassia was 
enhanced by dangers still more formidable: the trees 
on wl^ch it grew gave shelter to great birds, resembling 
bats, so fierce and strong as to^lie vanquisheil with ex¬ 
treme difficulty. But with respect to cinnamon, the 
Arabians, he says, could not diftinctly explain the origin 
of that precious commodity : they pretended that it was 
brought to them by birds from the country (India) in 
which Bacchus was reared : dicse birds built their nests 
among in^ecssiblc rocks, and on the tops of mountains: 
die'Arabian^ unable to reach them, strewed the limbs of 
asses arid oxen at no great distance; and these being 
quickly carried off by die birds, and proving too heavy 
for die nests, fell to the'ground with the cinnamon ad¬ 
hering to them, as the reward of the artificer Thus the 
Arabians sought to dignify or to screen their monopoly 
by the mists of fable. ‘ 

Now cassia and cinnamon were imported into Egypt 
and to Tyre in very early ages: they are distinctly and 
repeatedly named by Moses. * In the time of Ezekiel, 
“ the men of Han and Javan (the eastern Javan) going 
to and fro, brought cassia, calamus, and bright iron.” 
“ The merchants of Sheba and Kaamch were occupied 
with the chief of all spices, witii gold and precious stones.” 
Thus we see that die productions of India were brought 
to Tyre both hgr cara’ aiis from die Persian Gulf and by 
Phoenician vessels, -probably from the ports of Arabia 

* Exodus, XXX. 2a 
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Felix. These productions were imported by the Arahiant 
from Malabar, whither some of them (and cinnamon 
araAig others) were ynobably broughf from remoter 
countries by the Malays or native navigators of the 
Indian seas. 

Yet it *as still believed in the Augustan age that 
dnnamon, cassia, and other spices were the produce of 
the Haj)py Arabia; a clear proof that the Greeks of Egypt 
had Hot yet established a direct trade with India, and 
tliat the ports gf Arabia continued to^e the emporia of 
eastern produce. Some years later, the sensible Arrian, 
the author of the Periplus of tlie Erythrean Sea, though 
well acquainted witfi the native region^ and chief markets 
of the other spices, was still totally in the dark with 
regard to cinnamon ; whence it may be inferred 4liat it 
did not grow in his tim% either in M^abar or Ceylon, but 
probably constituted a branch of the regular trade which 
was carried on with Sumatra by the Indian ships. 
When Arrian says that cinnamon grows in Azania, on 
the western coast of Africa, he cqpimits an error far too 
wide of the truth to allow ^>f palliation or support; but 
his positive assertion seems to countenance ttseutpiiufin 
of those wlio, believing that the south-westeij^oagts of 
Africa received in early times an Indian colony,, think it 
likely tliat advantage was taken of tlie circumstance to 
escape the rapacious monopolj' of the Arabs, and that 
precious carj^ocs were often carried across the ocean from 
India to Azania, whtuce they were brought direct to 
E^pt. Some communication of this sort must certainly 
have given rise to the belief of Indian geographers, par¬ 
tially admitted by Arrian, and adopted in all its rigour by 
Ptolemy, that the Indian islands are at no great distance 
from the western coast of Africa. It is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that though Arrian believed that cinnamon was 
derived from Africa, he nevertheless does not mention 
it among the articles exported from that country. Pliny 
appears still to have thought that cinnamon was the pro¬ 
duce of Africa; yet he relates- austory which, though 
mingledswith fable, throws not a little light upon the 
*1 8 
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truth. “Cinnamon,” he says, “grows iniEthiopia among 
the Troglodytes ; the ^Ethiopians, buying it from their 
neighbours, trartspwt it through the vast sea in vessels 
without sails or rudders. They put to sea in winter, 
when ^Enrus (thp east wind) blows, arid go to Ocelis. 
The spice is gathered by the consent of Jujriter, whom 
they call Assabinum (Siva?). These merchants return 
to Arabia hardly once in five years.” This relation 
makes if evident that cinnamon arrived in Arabia' from 
the south-east in" vessels coming from a great distance, 
and crossing the ocean by favour of the trade-winds. 
The mention of ASthiopians and Troglodytes is hut a 
recurrence of the^ expressions of Hindoo geography, 
which unites Africa with the Indian' Archi]>elago. In 
fine, »*■ is impossible to avoid concluding tliat cassia and 
cinnamon, the goldm spices of tlic Hindoos (for such is 
the imj>ort of its Indian names), which cvere known at so 
early an age to the Egyptians^ and tvcrc deemed worfhy 
to he used as ingredients in the holy anointing oil of 
the tabernacle, were derived from Sumatra by native 
merchants, and disj)osed of"by them to the Arabians. 
TJlff cc”inTy from which they came remained for many 
centuries 4 steret. 

In tlie time of Agatharchides (nearly two centuries 
before the Christian erjj), the Greeks liad still but an 
obscure knowledge *bf the Eastern seas. I'lie carrying 
trade of the Arabians existed unimpaired.('’ That writer 
describes, in terms of admiratjon,''tlic wealth and luxury 
of the Sahccans. They sailed to distant countries in 
large vessels, (larger, we may conclude, than Greek ships,) 
and founded colonies. Vessels also of great size fre¬ 
quented their ports from JruJuX, Putn/ia, Pt;rnis, and 
Caramania.* Two centuries and a half later, when 
Arrian wrote, the island of Socotra was inhabited by a 
mixed population of Arabs, Greeks, and Hindoos, all 
established there for purposes of trade. The Arabians 
were evidently numerous on the Malabar coast, and even 
in the island of Ceyibn, where their dress and religion 
* Agatharcli. in Phottus. 
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appear to have predominated among the lower classes. • 
HAdoo merchants, or banyans, on iSre other hand, were 
probably as numerous in Sabeea dien as at the pr^nt 
day, when th^ are tlie principal merchants of that 
country. 

Thus it appears frmn the Greek and Rmnan writers, 
that when, after the conquests of Aleaander, the mer- 
chaifts of Europe endeavoured to penetrate Into the 
Indian seas, they found a great trad»?already carried oni 
in them, fulTy developeil, and ‘which had apparently 
existed for many centuries. This conclusion is borne 
out by the testimony of the Hindoo writings. But a 
narrow inspection of Arrian’s Peri^us will suffice to 
establish the maturity of commerce in the Indiap seas. 
He depicts the exact routine of trade ; the relative esti¬ 
mation of the markets; the great demand for specie, 
whiclk has idw'ays charaq^erised India as a country inde¬ 
pendent of foreign produce and manufacture; the active 
home trade carried on in country ship#, and many other 
particulars indicative of long-estabhshed practice, as well 
as of great opulence and civilisation. He m en^n s^five 
<liiferent«kinds of vessels used by the Jgdians; vizT 
Madratm, or boats sewn together; Trappaga'H\li'.lto- 
tymha, long vessds used by pUots and dshermen, or as 
lighters at the mouths of riWrs; Angara {sea boats), 
like doublescanoes, or Malay proas; and Kolandiophonta, 
ships of a great size, or bantings, as they are called, which, 
u4tli the former, were employed in the trade‘of the 
Golden Chersonese. The vessels engaged in this trade 
resorted chiefly to Taprobane, whence they sailed to the 
moutli of the Mcesolut, or Kistna, and from that point 
stood eastward across the Bay of Bengal. But as the 
Greeks, and apparently the Arabs, had no share in this 
navigation, our information respecting it terminates with 
this brief hint of Arrian’s. 

The existence of pirate nations is a sure indication of 
a commerce carried on by sea. 4) nation of pirates was 
foundry Alexander not far frtmi flie i3ver .Indus; 

» PUny. 
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piratical tribes infested the coasts of Arabia, and attacked 
ships as they passed, from rafts supported by blswn 
skins; a contrivance wliich shows that the ordinary 
track of merchant vessicls was not far »froin the sliorc. 
On thd coast of 6anara was another pirate lotion; and 
a country of pirates is placed by Ptolemy to the east of 
the Bay of Bengal, near the Golden Chersonese. How 
far the trade of India extended towards the East; it is 
impossible to detetraine with precision: that an unin¬ 
terrupted communication was not maintained with the 
Spice Islands is plain, from the circumstance that Arrian 
makes no mention of the nutmeg; yet tlie vomteum of 
Theophrastus is su5i])0sed to be the nutmeg; and, what 
is liable to less discussion, mace is expressly mentioned 
by Plautus; so that the aromatic productions of the 
Moluccas must have been known in Home at least two 
centuries before the Christian «jra. 

The antiquity of trade and navigation in the Indian 
seas is incontestably established ; and the influence ex¬ 
ercised in the course of trade by the language of the 
country vjjjich exported, is evident from the Sanscrit 
“wordstin; Karhasa, cotton; Pipo/f,pepjier, &c. 
wiueu were adopted by the nations of the West.* But 
geography profits little from a commerce carried on by 
the successive agency of Numerous nations; each taking 
no interest beyond the transit in which it is vngaged, so 
that die slow and tortuous channeUof communication is, 
from a singe point of view, but partially and obscuroSy 
visible. The commodities of India were transmitted 
from the Arabiaiw to the Phoenicians, from whose hands 
they passed to the n*tions of Europe. These last still 
remained in ignorance of the countries whence this pre¬ 
cious merchandise originally came. The spices and 
other natural productions were supposed to be the growth 
of Arabia; the credit of art and fine workmanship, of 
the stained ivory, of figured or embroidered stufis, was 
given to the Sidonians^. 

The PheetJ^ans, the carrying merchants of jhe Le- 
* ScblegeL Berlinet Tatchenbuch, 18SU. 
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vant, were as much distinpuished for wealth and luxury 
in tMb days of Homer, as the Sabseans were in those of 
Agiitharchidcs. Their navigations extended unques¬ 
tionably to a grcilt distance in tlie West, but they appear 
in that qu^irter much less in the character of itgular 
merchants than of roving adventurers. It is remarkable 
how rapidly the Phmnlcian colonies disappeared before 
the tSteeks, and how soon the maritime pre-eminence of 
that nation appears in history as a .nere tradition. It 
‘does not belong to tfie limits or to tlie object of this 
work to discuss why the Phoenician colonies had so weak 
a vitality; but it is necessary to observe, that of the 
great number of settlements made ijy Phamicians in 
Africa and the west of Europe, Cartltage alone, which 
a)>pcars to have been ai^ integral portion of the parent 
state, ever attained to any political consequence. The 
settlers of th."t nation, indejd, seem to have been mariners 
of low chaiacter, without the spirit or the ties of na¬ 
tionality, and easily melting away in the original popu¬ 
lation of the country which received them. 

The commerce carried on by the Phnoniciaii s with 
tlie west ,<>f Europe in early ages is admifteiP D* lit? 
learned chiefly in order to explain the importatioti di "un:' 
and amber into the Levant. Now, with respect to the 
first of these articles, it is noticetl by Moses, at an age 
long anteriorno any record of I'hmnieian establishments 
in tlie IVest. But there can be no difficulty in deter- 
miiflng the country from which tin first arrived in Egypt. 
That metal has Ireen, in all ages, a principal ex])ort of 
India ; it is enumerated as such by ArMan, who found 
it abundant in tire ports of Arabia, at a time when the 
supplies of Rome flowed chiefly through that channel. 
The tin mines of Banca are, probably, the richest in the 
world. But tin was also unquestionably brought from 
the West at a later period: for in that quarter ancient 
geographers have unanimously placed the Camiteridv^, or 
fin inlands, which the rashness of ipodcm criticism has 
identifie^J witli the Scilly Islands, though these neither 
produce tin nor answer in any respect to the description 
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of the ancients. An enquiry conceming the existence or 
situation of those islands will assist us in judging of the 
extent of the Pheenician navigations. 

The Greek name for tin was derived, it 

has been suppos&l, from the Phaniiciaus, wh^ originally 
usurped tlie whole trade of the Mediterranean. It is 
not of importance to controvert this opinion, which, 
however, evidently rests on the erroneous suppofition, 
that the word Ku'^dira was a primary and original term 
of the I’hoeuiciMi language. The name Casntmdvs 
(tin islands) is evidently but an cinthet, implying the 
want of particular acquaintance with the countries thus 
vaguely deuomina,ed. But as geographers feel peculiar 
pleasure in fixing the position of every wandering name, 
the title of tin inlands was inconsiderately bestowed by 
Greek and Homan writers, at oifc time on real islands in 
which there was no tin, at another on imaginary islands 
near the coasts abounding iA that metal. Almost alt 
tliesc accounts refer the Cassiteridns to the coast of Spain. 
Some writers place thim mapy days’ sail in the iVestern 
Ocean; others, nearly opposite to CJorunna; but they 
iM»trx.JVCf mentioned by ancient authors (with a single 
•iWKij*wt:')r'e)’ith respect to their distance from the coast 
of Britain ; a circumstance which, to those acquainted 
with the ancient syslem»pf navigation, must he a con¬ 
vincing argument that tlic Cassiterides were not the 
ScUly Islands. Cassar and Tacitus, though tliey mention 
the gold, silver, iron, and pearls of Britain, tidee har.dly 
any notice of its tin mines. Pliny, moreover, after dis¬ 
cussing all tlie accounts relating to the Cassiterides, con¬ 
cludes that these islands had but a fabulous existence, 
and observes, tliat in his time tin was brought from 
Galicia. 

The only conclusion that can be safely drawn from 
these conflicting statements is, that tin was brought in¬ 
deed at an early age from tlie W est, but not by a direct 
channel,, qj by the single agency of either Greeks or 
Phocniciafflir The Phoenician adventurers scattered 
through the West may perhaps have stimulated the 
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working of the mines, and made known their produce; 
hnf the tin, whether from Galicia or from Britain, was 
probably carried through Oau! to Marseilles, before, as 
well as after, flie voyage of I’ythcas • for the (Effect of 
a sea vojftge could hardly he to open a Communication 
by land, although it might increase the agents, and 
render the traiiic more considerable. Thus Ae Greeks 
and* Romans still continued to receive tin from the 
West, and still remained ignorant of the country which 
produced it, long after the Phecnicians had ceased to be 
the immediate supjdiers of tlieir wants. The expression 
tin inlandu, indeed, perhaps had its vigin in diat defect 
of the Semitic language which confounds peninsulas and 
j'dands, or rather in that idiom wliich employs the latter 
term to signify, in genaral, remote countries; for in this 
sense we must understand the expressions of Scripture, 

“ the isles- of Africa,” awl “ the isles of the Gentiles.” 

Although the Phoenicians who settled in Spain may 
have maintained, for a short tin^, some communication 
with the parent state (a svffiposition, however, for wliich 
there is little historiceil foundation), yet the k,y.pssth-ich! ^ 
of a dirffet commerce carried on by Tyre»with. die west 
of Europe is at variance* with all the authentic inform¬ 
ation we possess respecting the trade and navigation of 
the ancients. Those who believe that such a commerce 
ever existed, must admit, however, that it ceased before 
the historic age began. The voyages of the Carthaginian 
gdncrals, Hanno and Himilco, sulHciently prove how new 
die Western World was to their nation; and the colonies 
subsequendy planted by Carthage on ^le western coast 
of Africa show the limits and the nature of her com¬ 
merce. That the Carthaginians carried on a great and 
a direct trade with Britain, and even with the Baltic, is a 
proposition but slenderly supported by historic testimony, 
and irreconcilable widi all we know with certainty of 
the ancient commercial system; that they studiously and 
eSectftally concealed their navigations from di^r nations, 
and tii«t their mariners even frequendy devdted them¬ 
selves to death, and ran their vessels aground, in order 
K 3 
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to decoy into destruction the ships that too narrowly ob¬ 
served their course, are puerilities deserving notice 6nly 
for tlic avowal of ignorance they contain. 

The commerei^ treaties between Koitie and Carthage 
are among the most curious documents of aticient his¬ 
tory. The earliest of these treaties, ratified in the year 
of Borne 245, or 50,9 B- C., is drawn up with the pre¬ 
cision and foresight of modern dijdomacy : it war.ants 
tlie safety of Romans trading in the markets of Carthage, 
but binds their freedom of navigation, and of making 
settlements on the coast of Africa. It contains, also, 
.some remarkable ^stipidations respecting the right of 
releasing captives, or cargoes of slaves, when the ships 
of the one state were driven by stress of weather into 
the ports of the other. Prom tljis treaty it may be col¬ 
lected, that the contracting parties were chiefly brought 
into collision by the situation of Sicily, which lay between 
them ; that their navigation lay along the shores, and 
that a principal object, of their maritime courses was to 
collect slaves. The treaty entered into after the first 
Pgnic^ar (242 B. C.) displays tlie same jealous care 
on toe part^ Carthage to guard against encroachments; 
bUf^t'i“also remarkable for its omission.s, for it makes 
no mention either of Alexandria or of the Straits of Gades. 
May we not therefore conclude that the Carthaginian 
state never dreamt of possessing an exclusive trade 
within such extensive limits; that die increase of its 
own colonies was the favourite object of that ambiticus 
republic, and that a foreign carrying-trade in the East, 
or in the West, -''as never regarded by it as essentially 
connected with its prosperity ? 

The problem of the CasHterides, or tin inlands, stated 
with so many variations by ancient writers, and re¬ 
maining unsolved when the Romans were masters of, and 
perfeedy acquainted with, the West, makes it evident 
that tin did not reach the Mediterranean by a direct 
trade, but passed imn>ediately to the Greeks and Latins, 
firom those who knew but little of the countries, whence 
it came. But whatever may be the difficulties widi 
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respect to tin, the question is simple as far as relates to 
anAer. This article, in the time of Pliny, w.as brought 
from the Baltic to Italy, through Paiinonia. It was 
extremely comtion in the north of Italy, where the 
women wtpre it in necklaces as an amylet to prevent 
goitres. It was also collected on the western shores of 
Jutland, and carried to Italy, probably through Gaul. 
Now there is reason to believe that it reached tlie south 
of Europe by the same routes at kast six centuries .be¬ 
fore the time bf Pliny. 

The existence of a trade across Europe at a very early 
age is attested by the tradition of a sacred road over the 
Alps, leading from Italy through t-’eltica and Celto- 
Liguria. There was also a tradition, supported by many 
collateral indications, of a trade between the Adriatic 
and Euxinc seas. We* know from Greek writers that 
there was a safe road ^rom Illyria into Italy. The 
fabulous connection of electron, or amber, with the river 
Eridanus occurs at an early age in Grecian poetry : who- 
tlier that stream he transferred by iEschylus to Gaul or 
Iberia, or be conducted by Euripides into the Adriatic, 
the Uclijules, weeping for the lost Phaetgn, 'stfa''iiHfe<; 
tears of amber on its billows. M'^hence, then, ti,;o’^,t,vTk 
connection of amber with the river Po ? It admits of an 
easy and natural explanation** Eridanus, it has been 
seen, was asgencral term signifying, very probably, tlie 
distant river, or river beyond. Herodotus had heard 
dwt it flowed into the northern ocean. The Veneti 
dwelt not far from this northern Eridanus, which is by 
some supposed, on slender grounds bqjvever, to be the 
Rhadune that flows near Riga. The amter collected near 
the mouth of this river was carried by those Veneti to 
the Veneti of the Adriatic, from whom it passed forward 
to the Greeks. These, therefore, considered the country 
of the latter people to be tliat which produced the amber; 
and having connected the name of that article, electron, 
with die name Eridanus, they egnsequentiy conferred 
this foreign tide on the Po. As far liack, then, as the 
legendary connection between the Eridanus and the 
K 4 
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sisters of Phaeton, we may conclude that the amber trade 
was carried on through the head of the Adriatic. Hence 
the early geographers of Greece placed the Eleetrides, or 
amber islaruts, at the mouth of the 1’o‘j that the roatl 
through Liguria reached IMarseiiles, and diverted from it 
a portion of the tin trade also, may be collected from the 
tradition which placed a Cassiteris, or tin ixhnid, among 
the amber iskindx of the I’o. The share which the Li¬ 
gurians had in the amber trade may be conjectured from 
die name Lynenrion borne by that substance. Theo¬ 
phrastus related that Lt/ncurion, or amber, was dug from 
die earth in Liguria; and observed that it attracted not 
merely light bodies but even brass and iron. I’he Ho¬ 
mans first explored the route over-land from Pannonia 
to the Baltic in the reign of Nero ; but the amber trade 
hail evidently long before that time flowed through re¬ 
gular channels. The Germans, who collected the amlier, 
told the Homan merchants that die Greeks esteemed 
most highly the kind called MneaUm, by which we are 
probably to understand that ^hey valued it for its Hxe, 
in Greek, meejnthox. I’ytheas, about four centuries bc- 
"Jliiy, liears testimony to the existence of an amber 
■dn the Baltic ; and as be was said to have extended 
his voyage eastward to the Tanais, it is not unreasonable 
to su]ipose that a commiinication was opened in his time 
with the north by the Greek settlers in the Euxine, who 
in die days of Herodotus had already penetrated a long 
way into the interior. But this great historian himstlf 
gives weighty evidence in favour of the land-trade of 
Europe, when he^tells us expressly that tin and amher 
are brought from the remotest countries of the north, 
while at the same time he questions the existence of a 
western ocean, and emphatically declares diat he never 
met with a person who had seen it. * 

Hence it appears that commerce and geography are 
much less indebted to the Phoenicians than is generally 
imagined: the naviga^rs of that nation are looked upon 
as forming in early times the only bands of communica- 

• Hcrcd. iii. c. 115. 
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tion in Europe; and as die audiors of every ancient 
gec%raphical tradition. But aldiough thel’hoenicians long 
prccedeil the Greeks in tlie arts of navigation and in com¬ 
mercial enterprise^ yet their system of trade must have 
been necessarily moulded by those circumstance/ of the 
times which even in later age.s, when comparative security 
existed, checked the long voyages ofoasting navigators. 
The*ichly-laden merchant ships of the iloineric age must 
have met with Cyclops and La;strygoi*> at every anchor¬ 
age. The adve’nturous spirit of a nation of mariners soon 
carrietl the Phwnicians abroad through the West; but 
it would be hazardous to maintain that the colonies 
settled by them ever formed the linJs of a continuous 
ehain of correspondence. It is possible that they may 
have stimulated the trade of the West; but there is no 
reason to believe them its creators or sole upholders. In 
fine, the existence of a t^rect trade between Phoenicia 
and the western shores of Europe is not only without 
liistorical evidence, but when examined narrowly is also 
without likelihood. . 

Yet few opinions so intrinsically weak have been so 
generally^and so fully adopted as that of j^greaT tt'ads' 
once carried on by the Phoenicians in the Western Ocean! 
The want of evidence is supposed to be explained by the 
jealousy with which that people concealed the state secret 
of their navigations, as if it were not as difficult to conceal 
die truth as to discover it. The favour which this opi- 
ni«m enjoys is not hard to be accounted for: the inter¬ 
position of a nation so mysterious in their movements is 
often useful to solve the ditficulties di?A to fill up the 
chasms of historical information. Besides, all seems 
dark in antiquity beyond the circle partially illumined 
by the light of letters; and die agency of a trading 
people like the Phoenicians was naturally magnified, be¬ 
cause it was supposed to operate singly and unassisted. 
The supposition of some traffic and communication 
between the various tribes scatterqil over Europe in the 
earliest^es,however natural and even inevitable such in¬ 
tercourse may have been, is too littie imposing and too 
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purely rational to contend with the hypothesis of early 
proficiency in the Phcenicians. The human mind pre¬ 
fers the contemplation of visible agents associated with 
the ideas of power, magnitude, and Aitiquity, to the 
belief bf obscure movements, detected only by tlie 
scrutiny of reason. 


CHAP. X. 

MYTiiic ceoohaphy ok the Hindoos, and its con- 
NECTKfN WITH GBECIAN SIVTIIS. 

MOUNT MEKU.- TUB SEVEN IlWITAS OR ISLANIIS. — THE QrAtt- 

TKKS OF THE IIKAVENS, HOW KAMKl). - THE WHITE ISI.AKH 

OF THE WF.ST : ITS TlUFLK NATIT^K. - COM), SII.VF.K^ AX1> 

IRON MOUNTAINS, v—THE COUNTRV OF THF. SUN ANO MOON. 

AUSPICIOI.'S EPITHETS. - WIDE DIFFUSION OF THIS BELIEF.— 

NUMEKOIJS WHITE .SEAS. —<• WHITE ISLANDS OF THE OK FEES* 

TIllNACniA.S AND ISl.ANiXS OF THE HAPPY. - lIKCATi: AND 

TRIPLE DIVINITIES^OF THK WEST. — HESPERIA. — THE JIV* 

PERROREAKS - KNOWN CENEHALLY AMONG THE JNDO-TEU- 

TONIC NATIONS. TRADITION OF AN ATLANTIS OR WESTERN 

-HINDOO eEOOR.M'lIT OP THK PAST. -4.ANI1S OP 

GOLD, SILV'kR, AND BRASS! JIISI.ED ITOLKilY. — PANCIIAiA. 
—THESE EEGENDS STILI. IMIESERVED IN INDIA AND IN THE 
WEST. - THEIR INFLOEIiXE. 

Though the Hindoos possess some treatises on geo¬ 
graphy, yet their language, it is said, does not possess a 
term to express that nsefid branch of knowledge. The 
temper of the Brahminical religion is opposed to every 
kind of mental'Oequirement of too practical a character 
to be wholly appropriated by the religious caste. In the 
Puranas, or Hindoo sacred poems, there occur many 
wild systems of cosmology mingled with partial notices 
of neighbouring nations, alike intrinsicaJly worthless: 
for what instruction can be derived, in the history of 
geography, from systems which represent the earth as a 
lotus flower floating on the surface of the ocean, with 
Mount Meru rising from the centre as an umbel ; or 
from those which describe it as composed of seven, eight. 
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or nine concentric circles (for these differ in number in 
theMoctrines of different sects) placed sound that holy 
mountain, while the sea between them, mysteriously 
connected, flow#in a spiral line, like the Styx of Grecian 
mythologyi? , 

But among those extravagancies of superstitious fancy, 
some occasional gleams of an acquaintance with Europe, 
and still further, numerous allusions to an abode of bliss 
or imaginary land of peace and Happiness, deserve a 
moment's attefttion. That mydis of this kind should 
be common to India with Greece and other western na¬ 
tions will not surprise those who reflect on the affinity 
existing between the languages of ifidia and those of 
Europe. A rlerivation from a common stock, no matter 
how remote, will suffice to explain a resemblance between 
tlie most widely separated nations in matters so adhesive 
as the legends of superstition. But independent of all 
the evidence which may oe collected by the philologer 
and antiquarian to illustrate the migrations which have 
taken place from Asia into JHuroiib, it'is obvious that the 
commerce carried on from the earliest ages between Eu¬ 
rope anil, the East would be necessarily attendetr-tvitn 
an influx of myths from India, a country as prolific of 
religious reveries as it is overflowing with riches and 
population. •* 

All the Hindoo geographical systems place Mount 
Meru in the centre of* the earth: tliis wonderful moun- 
taiit is describetl to be 84,000 yojans high, 32,000 wide 
at the top, and only 16,000 at the bottom. Some sects, 
however, believe it to resemble an cre(;|. 4 iyramid; some 
make it cubical, and others drum-shaped. At equal dis¬ 
tances from Mount Meru, to the north and south, are 
usually ranged chains of mountains (from seven to nine 
in number) all glittering witli the gorgeous embellish¬ 
ments of Indian fancy; some are of gold; oUiers of 
precious gems, and shining like 10,000 suns. But these 
descriptions belong only to the centi^ portion of the earth 
which k surrounded by the salt sea. The Dwipas or 
islands (literafiy between two waters'), which lie beyond 
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the salt seaj are not formally recognised as habitable by 
the human species. But as consistency is not td te 
expecteil in tlieories of so fanciful a nature, the seas 
interposed between those concentric iilands are often 
overlooked, and the historical legends relatinj, to distant 
countries appear frequently jumbled with the cosmolo¬ 
gical system of the Ilwipas. These must now be 
enumerated. 

I. Jiimhn-iiwip,i, or the island of Jambfi, is the 
central portion of the earth, containing Mount Mem. 
It is India, in short, and in ordinary language (when the 
absurd system of tlieDwipas is forgotten), the whole of 
the old world. It is also called the Isle of the Virgin, 
Ila, Ida, or the earth. Jambn-dwipa is surrounded by 
the salt sea; for the framers of^the system found it im¬ 
possible to depart from sober reality, while so near to home. 

II. Ciua-dtcipa is so called from the Ciixa, or //rfl.v<r, 
bearing fruit like a great melon. It is surrounded by 
tlie sea of Sifra, or intoxicating liquors. This Dwipa is 
supposed to have relation to tlie country extending from 
In dia t o the Caspian Sea. 

^ fir Next comes the dwipa of Vlnrxhu, or xXiifig-tre.e, 
bounded by tlie sea of Texhu, or juiee of the xiiffar-vaiie. 

IV\ fialmuli-dwipa, or the ixlnnd of the. willow, stands 
next in order, girt by thoacaof Sarpi Ghrita, or clariiicd 
butter. 

V. Craunchei-dwipn, with the Jiad'hi Sngara, or sea of 

curds. ’< 

VI. Saca-dwipa, with the CxhirahtVhi, sea of milk, or 
white sea; callsiiinlso Amrtluhd’hi, tlie sea of Amrila or 
Ambrosia. 

VII. Pushcara, beyond which is the sea Swmlnda, or 
of fresh water, completes the system. Pnxheara is 
expressly declared to be at the furthest extremity of the 
West, and in the same climate with Uttaracuru, or the 
country immediately adjoining the northern ocean ; so it 
would appear that the Brahminists aimed more par¬ 
ticularly at representing the regions of the nortli-west; 
hence those who have succeeded to them in the practice 
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of building tlieories have endeavoured to prove, that by 
theMwipas of Cusa, Placshu, Salmali, Crauncha, Saca, 
and Pushcara respectively, we are to understand the 
country from Bidia to the Caspian, Asia Minor, tlie 
country batween the Euxine and the Baltic, Germany, 
the British islands, and Iceland. That they had some 
positive knowledge of the countries i.i that direction is 
manifest from numerous passages in the Puranas. 
“ What lies between Pushcara and Mkita Megha moun¬ 
tains, al)out l(TO yojans long and (iO broad, is as flat as 
die jialm of the hand. The soil is hard and tenacious, 
widiout any grass : there are few livjng creatures, ainl 
the inhabitants have no fixed dwellings. This desert is 
so dreary as to make the traveller’s hair stand u|>; the 
whole country is called f'dnaiia or Cduan. There arc 
several large lakes, great trees and groves callal Canta. 
The smaller lakes, pools, ,trees and orchards producing 
delightful juices, are innumerable. 'I'here arc caves also 
in die mountains, most dreary, dark, and difiicult of 
access. In this country ary Sidd’has or prophets with 
die gifts of miracles, learned and famous Brgltmins. 
bright like fire; thousands of them are in this country.” 
This land of Canana ajipears to be Syria taken in its 
widest signification; and the me/ition of the SM'has or 
saints indicates an acquaintance widi the Jewish people. 

In designating the points of die compass the Hindoos 
suppose diemselves standing so as to face the rising sun, 
andrthen name the quarters of the heavens from their 
relative position. Thus the east is called in Sanscrit 
para or pra, before; and the west, ii-^ke manner, is 
called upara, or that which is behind. Among the deriv- 
adves from the latter expression in old dialects are the 
words aparepa and aprica, the latter of which is still 
used in Ceylon to signify weMem, and may be regarded, 
with some probability, as the identical word from which 
die continent of Africa deriveil its name. The south 
being on the right hand is called dacehina (die Greek 
whence the peninsula of India still retains the 
name of Decan, die right hand, or south, originally given 
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to it by the Gangetic nations. The north is denomi¬ 
nated in Sanscrit «d«c or uttara, hut as the holy moun¬ 
tain Mem is supposed to be to tlie north of India, thM 
quarter of the heavens receives also the*' respectful titles 
of Sems-tiran: or Aras-tiram, tlie quarter of .Imis, or of 
Arah. 

But independent of the dwipas or islands which arc the 
mere oflEspring of system, the Puranic legends make con¬ 
stant allusion to a sort of fairy land, an imaginary abode of 
happiness and joy, floating as free as the iiopes to which 
it owes its creation. This is the Stccta-diripa, or white 
island of the west,, situated beyond the Cdlodiihd’lii or 
sea of Cdla, the black, or Pluto. Ilitlier the Divs and 
Devas, the multiform deities of the Hindoo pantheon, 
resort as to a more genial dwelling, from the state and 
splendour of Meru. Here, by the authority of all the 
legends, is the Isd-pum or Is'jnira, the abode of the gods ; 
perhaps the Hesperia of the western classics. The Per¬ 
sians adopted the same belief, and the same mode of 
expression. In their romances, the hero Cai-caus goes 
to the inoufitain Az-hurj, at the foot of which the sun 
sets, to fight ‘he Dio Sefid, or white devil, whoso dwelling 
is on the seventh stage of the world. ThcGcmianic nations, 
whose languages present so many resemblances with the 
ancient languages of India and of Persia, had also their 
Ashurg or Asgard (for these terms arc equi>alent); but 
as no terrestrial paradise was met •with by those nations 
in their progress towards the west, tliey very wL.ely 
transferred to the heavens tire tme Asgard, or abode of 
the gods in Sea.- ''navian mythology. 

As Mount Mem has three peaks of gold, silver, and 
iron, which are the seats respectively of Bramah, Siva, 
and Vishnu, the Hindoo trinity, so the White Island 
has the same merit of being a trikhetra, that is, of hav¬ 
ing three peaks, or else it may be considered as of a 
triple nature, and composed of three islands. These 
are Hiranya or Suj irnya, the golden, Arydtdya the 
silver, and Ayeya, the iron island. The first of these 
peaks or islands is also called Suryncanta, the mountain 
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of the sun; the silver mountain is entitled C/mtidra canta, 
the iSountain of the moon. In the Cuiaftrica Chanda^ 
the zone from cast to west, forming an arch round 
Mount Mem, is divided into nine parts, of which that 
forming tl:%western extremity (the Aparantica, 3i end 
of the west,) is declared to be the country of the moon. 

The White Island of the west, the land of the sun, tile 
paradise of the moon, is lavisldy decked in the Hindoo 
legends with all the propitiatory epitlieis«f a copious lan¬ 
guage. That blessed land enjoys Ae Su-hhmtmu, or mild 
beams of ten thousand moons. It is named not only 
Sweta, the white, but also Ghrita, the bright ; Teja, the 
splendid ; Cauta, the brilliant ; Cirna, the efiiilgent; 
Cohira, the milk white; Padma, the flower, &c. These 
appellations of tile hap 2 >y island in the M'est bear a strong 
resemblance to the names of the islands in the Grecian 
Archijielago j and if the acUve philological researches of 
the present age shall succeed in throwing any new light 
on iiriinitive Greece, that resemblance may be proved to 
be not merely the result of accident! 

The Chinese philosojiher, Confucius, taitght that 
]iaradisc is in the West; the same belief prevails in 
'I’hibet and in all the countries professing the religion of 
IluddJia or Fo. The Jews exjiect^ from the West the 
establishment of their new kingdmn ; it is not extraor¬ 
dinary, therefore, tliat the nations of £urope, whose lan¬ 
guages bear positive evidence of a derivation from the 
samerfamily of mankind as the Hindoos, should retain 
in popular superstition the same ojiinion, couched uni¬ 
formly in similar expressions. Where',the Indo- 
'I'eutonic nations, as they are called, have fixed them¬ 
selves, we find white islands still looming in the West, 
and surrounded by white seas. Thus, to the westward 
of the Sarnoyeds, adjoining the Northern Ocean, is a 
white sea, so named, perhaps, in the first instance, by 
the race of giants, as tradition testifies, of kindred 

origin widi the Scandinavian Aei. They were totally 
exterminated by pestilence and famine. The Caspian 
has been always caUed die White Sea by the nadons in- 
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habiting its eastern shores, and it bears among them at 
present the Xurkish name Akdingit, which has that 
auspiciptis signification. The Turks also, from their 
first entrance into Asia Minor, gave die name of White 
Sea t6 the A?gean. The word Baltic, likejyise, in the 
Lithuanian tongue, signifies the white sea; and it deserves 
to be remairked, that die Sarmatian nations, wMle occu¬ 
pying a position between it and the Euxine, gave, to the 
latSr the naturaS correlative name of Mor-mori, or the 
Black Sea. This designation has been subsequently 
translated and adopted by other European nations, as 
well as by the Turks, the original Sclavonian expression 
being at present confined to the Propontis, or, as it is 
oorrupdy called, the Sea of Marmara. The names of 
Wittland and of Helgoland, the white and holy land, were 
profiisely spread thipugh the north-west of Europe. Holy 
islands were numerous in die German Seas. Britain 
was Al-fionn, or the white island; and the ancient name 
of Ireland, Muie-inia, according to the soberest critics, 
bears the same interpretation. Our antiquaries have all 
observed (and those who turn with contempt from fables 
” graced with the style of history by blind national attach¬ 
ment have acknowledged themselves unable to explain 
the circumstance), tlwt Irdand enjoyed the reputation 
of sanctity at a very aarly age.* Yet, as far back as 
history throws a transient light on the internal condition 
■of that country, it appears to have been always the seat 
of anarchy and barbarism.t But does not the remote 
geographical position of Ireland with respect to Europe 
(/ernis, emphsMcally the Western Isle,) sufficiently 
. account for its mythical reputation ? and indeed Banue, 
or theHtippy Island, a tide which it could have derived 
from^jp^rstition alone, is one of its most ancient appel¬ 
lations. 

The consolatory tale of a land of happiness unalloyed 

• Sharon Tumor’s Hirt. of Engl. Td. li. 

f The learning of Irclimd in tbc ninth and tenth centuries was an exotic 
of unstable growth. It thonged not to the people, tout to the monasteries; 
and as «>on as th«c were destroyed by the invaakm of the Panes, every 
symptom of cultivation immediately vanished, aud Irclai^. was again 
barbaroua 
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found its way also at a very early period into, the mytho¬ 
logy of (Jreece. The first white Maud hf the Greeks or 
-Pelasgians was probably Crete, called in remote ages the 
Island of the ifappy, an expression i^tiich later,writers 
vainly euffcavoured to justify by the richei and salubrity 
of that island. We may rest satisfied, however, that 
Crete nursed the Ida;an Jove, and Was the habitation of 
the blessed, long before it eoidd boast the wealtl^nd 
population of its hundred citi^ Whra that island was 
unfitted by the multiplication oilmen to be any longer 
tlie abode of deities, it was still Vbmembered in mythic 
story, tliat the true birth-place *bf Jtijnter was not the 
locality of Mount Ida, but in those wandering dwellings 
of tlie ocean, the islandfi of the happy* In like manner, 
although Delos, that is,4he bright island, was honoured 
as the abode of Latona and birth-place of Apollo, yet the 
original intention of the iRyth to which it owed its cele¬ 
brity was still preserved, and the homes of. those deities 
were always acknowledged to be.in the West. Delos 
was said to have originally floated, a legend in strict 
conformity with the myth. . It is possible lliat tales were 
fabricated in later ages to maintainjts reputation. Lucian 
derides the belief that Delos was a piece broken off from 
Sicily; hut by using the word $teily, he confounds the 
real with the mythical TrinScria, from which Delos 
might have been said to be detached.+ 'the triquetral 
nature of the white island is its essential characteristic. 
Heflce the Trinaeria of Homer, or Thrinakia, as he 
calls it, (for the word was strange to himj and not of 
Ionian growth,) in which he, very propdHy, places the 
herds and flocks of the sun. His Leucas petra also, or 
white rock, which he places beyond the ocean^.^ the 
same line with his Hades and Cimmeria, is a femark- 
able instance of his mythological exactness. The island 
Rhodes bore also in ancient times the titles of Triquetra 
and Macaria, or the happy. Leuee, the white island of 
the Eiixine, was in like manner believed to be triangular. 


Lrcojiliron. 


t Lucian. Dialogi Marini. 
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Many other instances could be added of this prevalent 
superstition. 

It is needless to mention the Gorgons, the Ilcspevides, 
the triple Hecate, the tliree-headed Oerbenis, with mi- 
jnerous'other tenants of the mythic West, ranged by the 
poets in triple order, and placed beyond that mysterious 
flood, the oceait. IS'or is it necessary to examine the 
Trophoniau visions of Timarchus, who saw the islaiAls of 
the departed in tWe eighth division of the ocean, that is, 
beyond the Dwipas. In the ocean, it is evident, the 
early Grecian poets placed their Trinacria, and their 
Leiwn, or white island: their Ogi/i/in, JEma, EriitheUi, 
Seheria, and other oceanic islands, were probably, at 
first, but epithets of those, atid afterwards obtained a 
separate existence from the same causes which have 
caused so much confusion in every part el' the Greek 
mythology. * 

In Hesj>cria, or the West, was the peaceful reign of 
Saturn, the Elysian Fields of Homer, and the Happy 
Ides of Hesiod. A minute examination of classical 
mythology would furnish innumerable proofs, that popu¬ 
lar belief among the Greeks placed paradise beyond the 
Western Ocean, and that those fabled regions of blis:; 
did not owe their creation to the glow iind fertility 
of Grecian imagination. ' 1'he myth of a land of hap¬ 
piness in the West was evidently one of tHc fragments 
originally gathered into the jumbled mass of (irecian 
mythology. Geographers might, therefore, have spiVed 
themselves the trouble of fixing the locality of the 
Fortunate IsleSr-to apply epithets of this kind is to per¬ 
vert them, and to suppose them originating in the dis¬ 
coveries of the Phmnicians is to mistake their nature : 
the tradition created the idand, and not the islai-.d the 
tradition. 

• The word Og.vgia itself seems to mean oceanic. From ogha, Sansc. water, 
■Was derived Ogatius, tlie god of the waters, whence the 6rceks formuil their 
Occaaus. TIic Felasgian word aigcoa (a word atilt used in Icolanil), the 
collection of waters or sea, was soon forgotten in Greece in its general sense, 
tliough it enters into the composition of many Greek words. Itie con. 
nection of Ogyges with the deluge is manifest in his name for, in otlier 
words, itls evident that the name was made few the legend. 
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The site of the mysterious people called ITypcrhorems, 
who’were supposed to be tlie tenants of a sort of earthly 
I)aradise (and their name apparently implies as nuich), 
puzzled the geographers of anthjuity, no less than the 
position oftthose coy fugitives, the Happy islands. The 
great majority, indeed, of ancient writers, agree in 
placing the Hyperboreans to the north or north-west; 
in tliJit direction, therefore, we ought probably to look 
for a people who cultivated reiigiotts reveries more 
earnestly than the Greeks, and who were naturally su]>- 
posed to possess the happiness they preached ; just as 
Arabia was thought to be the nativg country of the 
s;iices which she exported. Jleuticn is made of the 
Hyperboreans in the Homeric hynnis, as well as in Pin¬ 
dar, and in both cases tligy figure as a people beyend the 
ocean. Heeatteus, who wrote their history, says “ that 
they inhabit a great island^in the sea, opposite to Gaul, 
and under the north pole. The climate of that arctic 
island is deUcious. Latona wasbom^tliere; and tlie people 
consider themselves as Apollo’s priests. The Hyper- 
boreaus use their own language, but are friendly to the 
tJrceks, especially to Helos and to Athens. ^Greeks had 
])assed over to them, and left some monuments in tlieir 
country; and Abatis, the Hyp^boreau priest, on the 
other hand, had travelled into Greece, to make a league 
•with the HeMans. Indeed it appears that offerings of 
the Hyperboreans well- frequently transmitted to Uelos 
froiff the Adriatic, and through Epirus.” 

ill this relation of Hecaueus, and these friendly mis¬ 
sions from the West, so fotuUy asefbod to a sacred 
people, it is easy to discern the wide extension of die 
myth, and the usual error of endeavouring to convert it 
into reality. Herodotus sought in vain, among the 
Scythians, some tidings of tliat happy and long-lived 
nation ; but in order to supply the deficicucy of his own 
investigations, be informs us, that Aristams the poet, 
who was conveyed by Apollo to the country of the lose- 
dones, received there the intelligence that the Hyper¬ 
boreans dwelt on the Northern Ocean, beyond die 
n 2 
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Ariinasps. This Aristtcus is a most important personage 
in the history ol' early Grecian civilisation: he is'said 
to Iiave been Homer’s instructor: lie visited the coun¬ 
tries beyond the Euxine; and ■with the (ioctrinc of trans¬ 
migration (for he liiniself was liorn three 'eimes), he 
probably introduced into Greece many an Oriental le¬ 
gend. 

But although Herodotus fruitlessly entjuired alnong 
the Scythians for'some account of a people much happier 
than themselves, the Greeks who visitetl India met with 
more success. Onesicratus related that concerning the 
Hyperboreans, wljp live 1000 years, the Indians repeated 
precisely the same stories as Simonides and I’indar. 
Indeed their Suld’ltaponr, or country of saints, “ in which 
men falling from heaven arc l)<jrn again, and live 1300 
or 1.500 years,” is placed, in all their systems, at the 
extremity of the North. “ ^Uit some affirm,” says the 
author of the Ayeen Akbary, “ that beyond the ocean 
there is a blessed lapd of gold iuhabitetl by mortals, 
who invariably live 1000 years, and never sufl’er by 
sickness or by sorrow." The Hindoos placed the Hy¬ 
perboreans in lUtaru-Curn, that is, the North, an expres¬ 
sion which was under.stood in too confined a sense by 
Ptolemy and other aijcient geographers. Pliny con¬ 
founds them with the Atlacori, from the resemblance 
of this word, perhaps, to AUrintcori, the inhabitants of* 
Uttara-Curu : but as the Attacftn (the Etha-Guri of 
Ptolemy, from At-Ghur, the eight forts or rajaships,) 
were also to the north of the Ganges, the error is not very 
material. 

The accounts receivetl from the Indians, and from die 
Issedoncs by Aristwus, induced the later Roman and 
Greek writers to waver in assigning the position of die 
Hyperboreans, or to prefer fixing them in the north¬ 
eastern or central regions of Asia. Neverdieless, when 
all the statements respecting this fabulous people are 
candidly compared, they will be found to differ but 
litde from each other ; for the informants, in e^ery case, 
placed the Hyperboreans f-n the North ; and when this 
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expression was interpreted in the narrow sense of local 
descftption, it only shared in the fate <of every myth 
which fell into the hands of tlie geographers. Thus it is 
evident tliat the story of the Hyi>erboreans (fundament¬ 
ally tire same with the Millcnarian legends of tHe jrre- 
scnt day), as well as that of the White or Happy Islands 
of the West, was not a dream of (Jret!an poets, but a 
primitive myth of very extensive dilTusion ; and it is in¬ 
teresting to observe how zealously me Greeks, among 
whom tire speculative doctrines of religion remained only 
in the faint shadows of tradition, sought to collect from 
the original sources some corroboratijn of a belief so 
gratifying to the aspirations of human nature. It is 
likewise worthy of remark, that the Cimmeria, the 
Acheron, and E/i/citim oi^the early Greeks, which apjrear 
to have been borrowed from I’heenieian sources, were 
almost wholly yielded up to the poets as ornaments of 
their compositions, while the belief in Hyperboreans and 
oceanic islands of contentment, supported by national 
traditions, seems to have suffered no decay from literary 
cultivations. 

The division of the earth into seven or 

islands, was made, accoriMug t^^he Hindoo system, by 
Priyauratta, who at first intended to share his dominions 
among his ten sons, but thtge. <»f these retired from the 
world. Thol’uranas also speak of deluges which de- 
stroyefl all die dwipJs but that of Jamhoo. These 
legcilds accord sufficiendy well with the stories of Atlas 
and of his seven daughters, or ten sons, according to 
others. But the rele{ior of Marcellos is more to the 
purpose; for, according to liim, there existed in early 
times seven islands (the dwipas) in the Atlantic Ocean, 
sacred to Proserpine, together with three others (the 
tri-cutadri) of an immense m^nitude, sacrctl to Pluto, 
to Ammon, and to Neptune. Plato’s account, also, of an 
Atlantic island bears all the internal marks, not, indeed, 
of a historical tradition, but of a genuine primitive 
legend. • The search for the extremity of the weet was 
natural in those who imagined that paradise was situ- 
ii 3 
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ated ill that quarter of the glohe; and when the expected 
island was not found, it was easier to believe it swallowed 
u)) hy the sea than to admit that it never had any but 
a fabk;' existence. 

Ill the accounts which the writings of tlie Hindoos 
give of tlie Indian se.as, the same tendency to dispose 
every thing according to the symmetry of a religious 
system prevails over the simplicity of truth. In this 
quarter, also, thefe is a tra-nate, or group of three 
islands, composed respectively of gold, silver, and iron. 
Co-existing with these, there is a mysterious assemblage 
of seven islands : and when Jambolo stated that the 
Indian islands were seven in number, he only repeated 
the language of the natives; for the cx])rc'ssion Yitil 
Lariciix, or the seven lancas, is .stfll in use at the ]>rcsent 
ilay. It is obvious that these legends were all understood 
literally by the Greek geegraghers, and particularly by 
Ptolemy, who derived an unusually large share of in¬ 
formation from India, and was careful to turn every 
atom of it to account. Accordingly, we find in his map 
a IIt‘i>tanesui ncnos, or Srptnpie ix/aud, which it is im¬ 
possible to assign to any known position; and a;so a 
Tricadiha, or Triiiiti/ ishmd, with a Tricanmia tirxox, 
or translation of the former lianic, after his custom. His 
islands of satyrs, of nutnkeys, Sac. all stand ranged in 
triple order. 'J'hen the countries of gold, of silver, and 
of brass, (this last being substituted for iron, according 
to the Greek notions of precedence among metals,') all 
belong evidently to the domains of fahle, although 
posterity, always credulous when gold is in question, 
has never ventured to dispute the reality of tlieir exist¬ 
ence. 

But Ptolemy committed a graver error when he 
adopted the opinion of Hindoo geography, which unites 
the eastern peninsula of India with the African con¬ 
tinent. Arrian, the author of the Periplus, although he 
believed it possible to sail round Africa into tlie Atlantic, 
was yet evidently impressed with the Hindoo-notions, 
for he says, it is believed that Taprobane approaches 
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very close to the coast of Africa.” The south-eastern 
coast of Africa is named in Hindoo writings Sanc’ha- 
dwipa (ZangucJ^ar), that is, the island of sliells, an 
expression equivalent to the country of tlie 'J’roglo- 
dytes; aild as this Troglodytic region is supi<)sed to 
extend round to the south-eastern extremity of India, 
many errors arose from tlie use of this equivocal lan¬ 
guage, which have found their way into tlie writings of 
tlie Greek and I,atin geographers. With Aiiga-dwipa, 
or China, the ancient writings of the Hindoos show but 
little aeiiuaintance. “ No great men, famous and learned 
among Hijieds, ever visited the island^called Bhadrdsva, 
where there is a wondrous Canadab tree, witli flowers 
li.' •: great water-pots.” Yet silk, the i>eculiar production 
of China, found its way^uto India at a very early period. 
Silken garments worn by the queens at a time of festal 
display, are mentioned in the Jtamih/una, of Valmeeki, a 
poem written one tliousand years at least before the com¬ 
mencement of our era. 

There still remains a story transmitted to us by a 
Greek writer, w'hiclt, from the indulgence shown to it by 
some eminent modern geographers, deserves to be com¬ 
pared with die legends of the Hindoos. Evemerus, a 
Macedonian, is said to have discovered, to the south of 
Arabia, a group of islands, Ihree in number.* The 
largest of them, called Pancka'a, was inhabited by four 
nations, one of whith was ruled by ihree kings, who 
wt^c nevertheless controlled by the college of priests. A 
magnificent temple there was covered with Egyptian 
hieroglyphs and inscigptions. eities adorned diis 

terrestrial paradise. One of the lesser islands produced 
frankincense enough to supply the altars of all the gods 
in the world. In fine, PanduBa was the country of the 
Phoenix, and the island of the Triphyllian Jove. It is 
obvious that Evemerus derived this relation from the 
®f?yptian priests, who debased the mythic tri-cuta of 
the Hindoos by attempting to unite it to facts. Just as 
Hccat<|us placed the Hyperboreans in Britain (an island 

• Diodorus. 

h 4! 
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opposite to Gaul) amidst memorials ot‘ the Greeks, so 
the Egyptians appear to have lixetl the wandering islands 
of the East, and to have added to the general principle 
of a triple Elysium the hieroglyphs an'.l other particu¬ 
larities •■derive,d from their peculiar modes of* thinking. 
There seems but little reason, therefore, to hope, as some 
of the learned have done*, that tliese blissful islands may 
be again discoveretl on the coasts of Africa or Arabia. 

The persuasion.,that the dwelling-place of happiness 
is in the A\''est, may have exercised an important influ¬ 
ence on the early migrations of mankind. The existence 
and the wide diffusion of such an ojiinion are clearly 
established; nor is'there any reason to believe that it was 
grounded in positive tradition. But then it will lie 
asked, why was Paradise supposed to be in the ^V'est.'' 
An answer to this ijuestion may be found in the consti¬ 
tution of the human lieing, who is always more disposed 
to receive profound inipres.sions at the hour when the 
natural day is coming to a close, and contemplates with 
the finest sensibilities that most glorious of celestial phe¬ 
nomena, the setting sun. t The Hindoos retail^ to the 
present day their old belief. The chalk with which the 
Brahmins mark their foreheads is from the West: they 
even jjretend that it is brought over land from Britain. 
Yogees, followed by theie trains of pilgrims, have at¬ 
tempted in modem times to reach the Hyperborean 
regions across Europe, and have even advanced as far 
as Russia ; but the importunate curiosity by which tl.ey 
were assailed eflectually subdued in every instance their 
piety and courage., . 

In the Wesf the primitive tradition is still remem¬ 
bered. The lakes' and seas of Scotland and of Ireland have 
aU their floating and holy islands. The Inis Wen, or 
white island of die Gaels, and the Ynys y Cedeim, or 
island of the mighty ones of die Welsh, are still objects of 
hope and veneration. The most westerly group of the 

• Ma1te.Brun» voL t Oosseliru 
. firtt hint* ou the natural princlplcsof mythology are be found 

in Heyne’a Optucuia Acadcmica. 
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Hebrides, the Flannan islands, which are devoutly be- 
liev8d to be seven in number, and are even laid doivn as 
seven in our maps, though only six are visible to the eyes 
of the sceptical *, are said to have die virtue of disposing 
to prayer «nd religious meditation all who land upon 
them, t The Arrau islands, on the west of Ireland, are 
entitled the Mes of the living, that is to say, of those who 
have 4‘etamed to life; but the lai^uage of this general 
superstition was carried far beyond tUosshores of Europe. 
It is found among the Indians of North America, who 
fervently believe in the existence of a land of happiness 
in the 'West beyond the ocean ; but whether this tradi¬ 
tion belongs to them originally, or was introduced among 
them by the Scandinavian adventurers of the eleventli and 
twelfth centuries, it is impossible to determine. 

* Maccullocl.’s Western Isles. + iMiOrtin’s account of the llchrules. 
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CHAP. I. 

T'lK AKAKIANH. 

1 riSEUARlKS OK THE*V.oMAKS.-Kl CTI' CII.I.IA.N TABLE.-COS.MAS 

IMHCOrLEBSTIlS. -Till: WORDS SlNT AM) IIINDUO. — THE 

TSIMTZJR. — TUr AU.VBl\NS. — THEIR i'OSQEESTS — AND 

COMMERrr.— EARLY TRAVELLERS INTO CHINA.-EnilC'ATlOM 

or THE CIIINKKE. — REOULATIONS OF THEIR POUTS. — FIRST 
MENTION MADE OF TEA.—CHINESE KAT HOMAN FLESH.— 
STJIANCKKS IX CHINA.—CANIT:. — I-Sr.S OF THK COCOA-NLT 

TREE.-KINCS OF INDIA.-THE U^NlCORN. -SOODIANA.-THE 

ALANS. - KHAZAUS. —THF. EilSSlL IVOKV OF RUI.CAH. — Ct»M- 

MKRCE or Tlir. AJI VBI.VNS WlTir THE NORTH OF EUROPE.— THE 

INTERIOR or AFKICA lOLONiSlfo RA' AR-VIUANS. - KINGDOMS 

OF OH ANA AND TOCllL’U.—LAMLAM. THE ZINCES AND U’AC- 

WAC-—THK PKRPETUAI, IsJ.AND.S.— OTHER ISLANDS IN THE SEA 
OF !*VRK>ESS. —VOYAOE OF THE ALMECUUKIJI. 

The gciigra’iihy of the ancients may be considered a.s 
having allait'.ed its greatest aectu aey and com])relicnsive- 
ncss in tb.e age I'f Ptolemy. 'J'fio disorders which scon 
after followed in the Rtnnaii cmjiire, the fre([uent mi¬ 
grations of the iiorthern nations, and the,invasions of 
die ( loths and I Funs, ctimjilctely dianged the geography 
of ItiuTope, and rendered it difficult to procure any [{p.si- 
tive details amidst tlie disonlors of s’o many revolutions. 

Yet geography was still cultivated in the Roman 
world, and severA treatises and itineraries remain, inter¬ 
esting to the critic, but of little importance in a general 
view. Of the itineraries the Romans had two kinds, 
the Pkta and Annotuta, or the drawn and written: the 
latter contained tlie names of the stations and chief places, 
with their distances from one another, without entering 
into any detail. In the Itineraria Picta, which were 
much mure complete, all the great roads were drawn, the 
name and extent of the different provinces adtfed, with 
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the nunihcr of the inhabitants, the mountains, rivers, 
ant> neighbouring seas. Hut in all tliose monuments 
of Roman industry there is no trace of mathematical 
geography ; scientific measurement ; tlic distances 

of places awere ascertained merely by itinerary mea¬ 
sures, or occasionally by observations of latitude. Pliny 
complains bitterly of the inaccuracy ()*■ those measures. 
Of the former kind of itinerary the most remarkable 
that remain to us arc that called the itinerary of Anto- 
nine, the age <ff which it is difficult to ascertain ; and the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem, a fragment which points out in 
great detail the whole route from IJourdeaux to that city. 

Of the painted itineraries, a fine specimen is still pre- 
siTved in the imjrerial library of Vienna, and has been 
engraved .and published under the name of the TahvJn 
Feuthigeriiina. Some "Irave assigned its composition to 
the end of the fourth century; while others, with per¬ 
haps a preponderance of Srgumeni, have endeavoured to 
deinons'j-ate that its origin ascends to the time of the 
emperor Severus, in the year i!3(tA. D. It is probable 
tliat it was frequently published with changes and addi¬ 
tions, so that it cannot be corrccUy assumed to represent 
tlie geography of any one age. The copy whicli at pre¬ 
sent exists is thought to be the work of a monk of the 
tliirteenth century: it owes its aamc toflonrad Peutinger, 
a citizen 06 Augsburg, to whom it formerly belonged, 
and by whom it was illustrated in a learned commentary. 
The commencement of the TuMn Peutingerinna has 
been lost; in consequence, Portugal, Spain, and tlie 
western part of Africa are wanting, only' the soutli- 
eastern comer of England remains: in recompense, it 
contains Asia and the East as far as the knowledge of 
the Romans extended in that quarter. The country of 
the Seres, the mouth of the Ganges, the island of Ceylon, 
lengthened fsom west to east, according to tlie ancient 
opinion, are all depicted in it, with the roads traced even 
in the heart of India. But the countries marked on this 
map not placed in it according to their geographical 
position, their respective limits, and their real size; they 
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are ranged arbitrarily, one after the other from west to 
east, without any regard to the figure, or their longitade 
and latitude, as determined by geographical writers. 
This table or picture is about twenty-tWo feet long, and 
only on? broatl. Besides the roads, which appear to 
have been the principal objects of the author's industry, 
he has also marked the great mountains, the course of 
the chief rivers, the lakes, the outline of the coasts, the 
names of the provijjces, and those of the principal nations. 

The increase of commerce must necessarily produce 
a more active navigation. Tlie luxury and profusion 
of the Romans continued to augment long after political 
decay was manifcsl in the empire, and, in consequence, 
their acquaintance with India, whence the most pre¬ 
cious articles were imjwrted, was every year enlarged, 
'fhis is manifest from the Topography of the Chrintiun 
World, written in the beginning of the sixth century by 
Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, whose work has procured 
him die surname of Jiidimpleurtrs, or the voyager in 
India, though it is much doubted whether he ever ac¬ 
tually made the journey. 

Cosmas wrote princiiially witha view to refute the im¬ 
pious doctrines (as he deemed them) of those who taught 
that die earth was a globe. According to him, it is a plain 
oblong, surrounded by an immense wall, which supports 
die firmament or azure vaidt of heaven : th'' succession 
of day and night is the eflfect of a great mountain in the 
northern part of the earth, behind which the sun con¬ 
ceals itself every evening. In support of these opinions 
Cosmas, like other framers of systems, is able to bring 
forward an abundance of authority, anti fairly demon¬ 
strates that his system alone is reconcilable with the lan¬ 
guage of the sacred Scriptures, or of die old Greek poets. 

From the details of the Egyptian monk, it may be 
collected that in his time these voyages oi the Romans, 
or of the Greek merchants, extended beyond the coast 
of Malabar. Ceylon tvas called by the Indians Sieladiba, 
or the island of Siela,— a close approach to the name 
which it bears at the present day. India,” fie says. 
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“ is diviiled from Peraa by the river Indus or Phison.” 
This latter name he may have borrowed from the Ara¬ 
bians, who ap\>ly it to rivers in general; but it is 
originally Indian, and the same as Phasis, or Fash, a 
river, wkffch we find occurring in Ceyloir, in Colchis, in 
Armenia, and in the country of the Gihon or Oxus. 
The river Indus, it may he prefer to observe, is called 
by the Hindoos tlie Shit, which als signifies the river; 
Sindia, the name of the country round the mouths of the 
Sint or Indus, signifies, in like manner, the Delta, or 
riwr countnj. The accidental resemblance between the 
name of the river Sint and that of tlte Hindoos led to a 
(OTiaiption of the former name, which has occasionally 
given birth to errors in historical investigations. The 
Hindoos or Indoos derive their national designation from 
die word indm, the moon, as if they were descended from 
that heavenly Iwly: hoivfvcr singular such a designation 
as tiiat of die people of the moon may seem in the present 
age, it was anciently assumed-nqt only by 'die Hindoos 
but by all the princijial nations of central Asia. The 
Pandus (the Pandions of the Roman writers) and 
Chandras, who were among the most aucioiiit and distin¬ 
guished of the Indian dynasties, were respectively, as 
their names imply, the children of the sun and moon. 

Cosnias observes that Hihdostan was peopled by 
two races;‘that of the north being comparatively fair 
c.omplexioned: but instead of calling the darker race 
.^iThiopians, as was generally done, he gives to the fair- 
complexioned and ruling nation in the north the name of 
Hunni, an expressioi^ for which it i: not easy to find a 
satisfactory explanation. Among other proofs which he 
furnishes of an extended navigation in the East, is his of 
the TsiiiUsa or Chinese, whose country, at the extremity 
of the East, was as far by sea from Ceylon as this island 
was from Egypt. 

But the commerce of the Romans or Egyptian Greeks 
with India did not long continue: a power arose in the 
seventh century which cut off the nations of Europe from 
all direct communication with the East; the successors 
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of Maliomet extended their religion and their sway ^ver 
as wide a portioii of the globe as that embraced by the 
Roman empire in its most prosperous period, and even 
made themselves .sole masters of almost all the civili¬ 
sation that remained. 

Geography naturally becomes a fashionable study 
under an extensive empire; and was cultivated accord¬ 
ingly w’ith uncommon ardour by the Arabians. The 
conquests of that people extended at one time from Spain 
to India; and from the interior of Africa to the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. The pilgrimage to Mecca, ])rescribed 
by their religion, {jave an im|)ul.se to the love of travel, 
which they had in common with all mankind. Their 
superiority in arms and civilisation during some centuries, 
united to the wide extension of their empire, rendered 
tliem masters of an immense tnule. Hut their navigation 
appears to have been generalljt, timid, and their voyages 
were confined to the coasts. Alaritime commerce among 
tlie Arabians was far f|rom possessing the same imj>orl- 
ance as that which was carried onhy caravans over-land. 
The grand branches of this land-trade were those com¬ 
municating '•■•ith the interior of Africa, from Egypt and 
from Barhary across the Great Desert: slaves, ivory, and 
gold dust were purchased frtmi the negroes, with a jtrofit 
equivalent to the perils of the .journey ; other caravan 
routes led through Persia to Caslnnccr ainf India; or 
over the great steppes of Tartary to the borders of China: 
a third principal channel directed its course northwafTls, 
and passing from Armenia, by Derbend and the western 
shores of the Cas].lau Sea, conducted to Astracan and 
the countries of the Bulgarians, Russians, and other na¬ 
tions of the north of Europe. 

The geographical writings of the Arabians betray the 
same want of masculine taste and philosophic sj>irit 
which characterises in so singular a manner all the other 
productions of a people, who for some centuries ardently 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of letters. Massudi, 
who wrote, in the year y47, a general liistory, v ith the 
title of Tie Golden Meadows and the Mines of Precious 
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atwies, commences with comparing the eafth to a bird, 
of wftich Mecca and Medina form the liead, Persia and 
India the right wjng, the land of Gog the left wing, and 
Africa tlic tail, lie supiwses the existence of an eartli 
anterior to ^is, and situated elsewhere; he»belie'rts also 
that die earth which we now inhabit has been succes¬ 
sively covered with waters, which J[iave passed off soine- 
times on die one side, soinetimes on the other. 

The geography of the Arabians cannat be traced with 
the same degree* of precision as that of which the Greek 
and Roman writers is susceptible : the singular inco¬ 
herence of the oriental manner of ^’riting, and the 
picdileclion of the Avahiaus to works in the form of 
dicifonaries, to which they generally consigned their geo¬ 
graphical details, renderpt extremely diiticult to give a 
dironologica! history of their knowledge. The object, 
dierefore, of this chapter imist be, to give a gencr.il out¬ 
line of the geographical iTnowledge of a people, who for 
some centuries were the chief agents of that intoicuursc 
between distant nations, which, however it may occa¬ 
sionally escape the notice of history, never ceases to oper¬ 
ate im])ortant political cfiects. ^ 

The most eminent of the Arabian geographers is 
Edrisi, or Kldrisi, an individual, every circumstance of 
whose life is a subject of coiiB'oversy to the learned. 
At the court »f Roger the First, king of Sicily, in 1 153, 
he composed his work^ which he entitled, “ Tlw goiug 
ubr<M(l of a curious Man to e.rplorc all flic Wmiilcrs of flu- 
Wurlil." An imperfect trafislatiun of it exists under the 
name of Gcographia Kuhkusis. Ths work of Edrisi 
contains a full description of die whole world, as far as 
it was known to the author, with its countries, ciues, 
and all its features, physical and political. These are 
arranged, not according to any of the methods to which 
we are accustomed, but in a manner peculiar to itself. 
The world is divided into seven climates, commencing at 
the equinoctial line, and extending northwards to the 
limit at^hich the earth is supjtosed to he rendered un- 
inltabitable by the cold. Fiach climate is then divided 
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by perpendicular lines into eleven equal parts, beginning 
with the western coast of Africa, and ending with the 
eastern coast of Asia. The whole world is thus divided 
into seventy-seven equal square compartments, resem¬ 
bling those *.pon a chess-board, or those foi.ned upon a 
plain map, by the intersecting lines of longitude and la¬ 
titude. 

The geographer begins with the first part of the first 
climate, including tlie western part of central Africa, 
and proceeds eastward through the different divisions of 
this climate, till he finds its termination in the sea 
of China. He then rcti^-ns to the first part of the se¬ 
cond climate, and so proceeds till he reaches the eleventh 
part of the seventh climate, which terminates in the 
north-eastern extremity of Asia. 

The inconvenience of such an arrangement must be 
abimdautly obvious. Instead of each country, or at 
least each region of similar jdiysical character, being 
described by itself, it is severed by these mechanical sec¬ 
tions into fragments, which are described in different 
and distant parts of the work, and no connected view is 
given of any great country. 

In drawing the general outlines of cosmography, 
Edrisi describes the earth as globular, the regularity of that 
figure being interrupted only by the variety 'f mountains 
and vallies on its surface. He adheres td- the doctrine 
of those ancient schools which supposed an inhabited tor¬ 
rid zone; but as his know'ledge extended to populous 
countries south of the tropic, he jdaced the commence¬ 
ment of tliis zone, with very little propriety, at the 
equinoctial line. “ Beyond this,” he says, “ there are 
neither plants nor animals, all being uninhabitable on 
account of the heat." Again, the habitable world ex¬ 
tends, according to him, only to the sixty-fourth degree 
of north latitude, beyond which aU is frozen with ice 
and perpetual winter. 

The circumference of the earth he estimates at 11,000 
leagues, and he refers also to a measurement osade by 
Hermes, which found it to 12,000. He divides the 
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whole according to the established system into 360 de- 
gre^; observing, howevei, that in consequence of the 
impossibility of passing the equinoctial line, the known 
world consists only of one hemisphere ; of this ohe half 
is land ansi the other sea, which last consists chiefly of 
the great ambient sea, surrounding the earth in a con¬ 
tinued circuit like a zone, an^, in ivhich tlie earth 
“ floats like an egg in a hesin of water.” The only 
portion of it concerning which any tiling was known 
was tb6 Atlantic Ocean, called “ the Sea of Darkness." 
•That part which rolled along the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia was named “ the Sea of Pilcl^y Darkness,” the 
gloom of the climate here increasing the obscurity which 
the Arabians thought to be eonnectnl with the ocean. 
Besides thq^ great sea qr ocean, Edrisi reckons seven 
smaller ones, viz. the lied Sea or Arabian Gulf, the 
Green Sea or Persian Gtd^ the sea of Damascus or the 
Mediterranean, tlie sea oTtiie Venetians or tlie Adriatic, 
the sea of Pontus or the Black Sea, and the sea of 
Georgian or Dailem, by which he meant the Caspian. 

The Arabians have the merit of preserving some 
precious fragments of the ancients : tlie follot^ng passage 
in Caswini contains an allusion to a universal principle 
of attraction, which, tliough not the gravitation of New¬ 
ton, must be considered as a fortunate as well as bold 
step in speculative philosophy. Among the ancients, 
he says, some of the iKsciples of Pytliagoras maintained 
that«t was the earth that turned unceasingly, and that 
the movement of the stars was but apparent, and pro¬ 
duced only by the rotation of the globc,^ others supposed 
Ijiat the earth was suspended in the universe equally 
distant from all points, and that the firmament attracted 
it on all sides so as to maintain it in a perfect equi¬ 
librium ; and that in the same manner as the magnet 
has naturally the power of attracting iron, so the firma¬ 
ment has the property of attracting the terrestrial globe, 
which being thus acted on by equivalent attractive forces 
in every^direction, remains suspended in the centre. It 
is strange that the Arabians, who read with iaterest 
vot. 1 . M 
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speculations of this kind, made themselves but little 
profp'ess in philosophic reasoning. 

China was visited by Arabian merchants and ambas¬ 
sadors at an early age. Already, in the reign of Walid 
(704—-715), Arabian envoys, bearing rid', presents, 
arrived in China, through Cashgar and the plains of 
Tartary. After that time, the route from Samarcaiid to 
die city of Canfu was much frecpiented ; but in the 
ninth century, ^Jhina was visited by two travellers, 
whose narratives merit a particular consiiierution. These 
adventurers were AVahab and Abuzaiil, the former of 
wdiom wrote tlie account of his travels, in 851. Abuzaid 
appears to have been about thirty years younger. * 

These travellers represent the (’hinese as a remark¬ 
ably handsome jieople, superior in beauty to the Indians, 
with fine dark' liair, regular features, and very like the 
Arabians. They observe, that tile Chinese wear silk 
garments in winter and sumihei. Among otlier particu¬ 
larities noted by AVahab is the general education of the 
Chinese, who, whatever be their condition of life, he as¬ 
sures us, learn to read and write. Schools for this pur¬ 
pose .arc maintained at the public charge. A'ct he also 
affirms, thai the Chinese had no sciences ; that their 
religion, and even tlicir laws, were derived from the 
Indians; nay, he says,; they are of opinioh that they 
learned the worship of idols from the Indians, whom 
they look upon as a most religious nation. 

The regulations of the ports appeared to our M?.ho- 
metans a singular novelty. When merchants entered 
China by sea, their cargoes were seized, and conveyed to 
warehouses, where tlie imperial officers deducted a cer¬ 
tain per centage off the goods ; tliis transaction, which 
resembles so closely the arrangements of our custom¬ 
houses, was never attended with injustice. 

• It i« asKumed that Abuzaid visited ('hina in the ninth century? the date 
877 occurring in his narrative is thouglit to mark the time of the author’s 
journey. (See Ucriaudot Relation do deux Voyageurs, Ac. nnd Snrengel. Knt. 
deckungen, p. 146.) But is there not reason to believe that Abuzam is the 
Same as the Abuyozid mcntioiiCHl by MaMsudi (not. and extr. p. and 
who went,to i:bina in 91.5 The name Abuvezid oecuirs in l)c Guiana’s 
extract^ Very near the mention of that massacre in Canfu whiclt^is related 
more at Ivug^ by tiie Abuzaid of Rcuaudot 
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The emperor reserved to himself the revenues arising 
frorf! the salt mines^ and from a certain Jierb, which the 
people drank with hot water, and of which such quanti¬ 
ties were sold in all the cities as produeed enormous 
sums. Tills shrub, called Sah by the Chinese, wSs more 
bushy than the {loinegranate tree, and of a more agree¬ 
able perfume. The people pour^J boiling water on the 
leaf of the Sah, and drank the dcrnction, which was 
thought to be efficacious in curing all*sorts of diseases. 
Here we have a distinct notice of the use of tea. 

It is remarkable, that these old Mahometan travellers 
agree in stating that the Chinese weije in the habit of 
cisting all criminals who were put to death. Their can- 
nil alism, indeed, does not seem to have resembled that 
of savage nations, who devour their cpgyies in order to 
gratify revenge, or to indulge in the excesses of ferocity; 
among the Chinese, appargntly, the bodies of tliose who 
wxre publicly executed were left to be eaten by the poor 
and hungry. However incredible this account may 
appear, the Chinese annals lend it some confirmation; 
for they state, that when famines have occurred in that 
kingdom, human flesh has been sold in the qgarkets; and 
that it was ilangerous at those periods to go abroad after 
sunset, men being constantly on the watch to seize and 
butcher all-whom they could la^ their hands upon. 

The AraUans, while they relate without a censure 
this ba^iarous practict, are loud in extolling the solemn 
and*impartial administration of justice in China. A 
Maliometan cadi resided in Canfu, whence we might be 
justified in concluding^that the Arabian merch.'uits, even 
so early as the ninth century, formed a pretty numerous 
community in that city. But this fact is fully established 
by a very remarkable passage in the narrative of Abu- 
zeid; from which we learn, that when a rebel chieftain 
besieged and took Canfu, in the year of our era 877j he 
put to death, along with the rest of the inhabitants, one 
hundred and twenty thousand Mahometans, Jems, 
Christiqfis, and Parsecs, who resided tlicre for the sake 
of tiaffic. Our traveller likewise adds, that " the num- 
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Tier of the professors of diese four religions is exactly 
known ; l)ecau.se the Chinese are extremely nice in' the 
accounts they keep of strangers." I'he Christians men¬ 
tioned here are generally su])poscd to have been derived 
from what are called the Christians of Su Thomas, 
settled on the coast of Malabar; but there is good reason 
to believe, that the lirst (Christians known in China were 
Ncstorians, who reached that country through Persia 
and the desert. 

The Cuiifii of the Arabian and Chinese writers was 
formerly one of the greatest foreign ports of China ; it is 
situated on the north side of a bay or basin at the mouth 
of the Che Kiang. It has long since lost its commercial 
importance, on account of its liarbour being choked up 
by sand. 

The early Arabian voyagers mention die Andaman 
islands and their savage inhabitants, who devoured hu¬ 
man flesh quite raw. They also describe Sumatra, it is 
supposed, under the names of Ijamery and Jtamni, The 
same island is called'iS'o&ornm by Kdrisi, whose isle of 
Mahii is probably die peninsula of Malacca. Al Jaunh, 
or Java, was known for its valuable spices, and for its 
volcanoes, which, after a quiescence of many ages, broke 
out afresh in the middle of the last century. Serendih, 
or Ceylon, was known unore familiarly: the Arabian 
travellers of the ninth centijry enlarge on its mines of 
precious stones, on the idols of solid gold, on the*assem- 
blies of learned men occi^ied in writing die lives, of 
their prophets, and expositiot.s of die sacred laws. A 
great number of Jews and Manichaians resided at diat 
time in Ceylon. “ Here,” says Abuzeid, “ travellers stay 
two months, allured by the beauty of the country, wliich 
is decked widi trees and verdure, water and meads, and 
blessed with wholesome air. Here you may buy a sheep 
for half a drachm, and for the same money, as much drink 
as will sulSce for many persons. This druik is made of 
palm honey, boiled and prepared with die tari (toddy), 
or juice which runs from die tree." 

The same writer adverts, in simple but accuMte Ian- 
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gnaee, to tlie variety of uses to which that invaluable 
gift of nature^ the cocoa-nut tree, is converted in the In¬ 
dian Archipelago. “ There are people,” he says, “ at 
Oman, who cross over to the islands (the Laccadives), 
that prodtfce the cocoa-nut, carrying with.them <:arpen- 
ters’ and all such tools ; and having felletl as much wood 
as they want, they let it dry, s^ip off the leaves, and 
with the bark of the tree tlu-y spit: .1 yarn, wherewith 
they sew the planks together, and so fcuild a ship. Of 
the same wood they cut and round away a mast; of the 
leaves they weave their sails, ami the bark they work 
into cordage. Having thus complete^ their vessel, they 
load her with cocoa-nuts, whicli they bring and sell at 
Oman. ’I'hus from the cocoa-nut tree alone so many 
articles are convertible to use as sufiice not only to build 
and rig out 11 vessel, but to load herlivlien she is com-, 
pleted and iti trim to sail^’ 

Among the kingdoins of India enumerated by the 
early Arabian geographers, the most remarkable was that 
the lialhum, or Great Lord: tfie other Indian princes 
acknowledgeil, we are told, the pre-eminence of the Bal- 
hara. The dominions of the dynasty wl^ch bore this 
title appears to have been on the we-itern side of the 
peninsula, embracing the countHes of the Nizam and of 
Guzerat. Yet the territories of* the king of kings, as the 
Balhara was also styled, are said to have extended from 
Knmkam (Concan), ’as far as the frontiers of China. 
Ht^was surpassed, nevertludess, in military .strengtli, by 
the king of Burnt (Beiiar), who kept on foot four 
armies, each of 70(),()()0 men; and by the king of 
Rahmi, who could taffe the field at the head of 50,000 
elephants. These calculations are evidently exaggerated. 
The apparently hyperbolical praises liestowed on the fine 
fabrics of India rest on a better foundation. • Cotton 
stuffs were manufactured there of such exquisite delicacy, 
that a garment made of them could be casUy drawn 
tlirough a ring of moderate size. 

But among aU the curiosities of India, none seized 
more firmly on the imagination of the Arabians than 
.11 3 
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“the famous Knrifandan, or nnieorn, which has but one 
horn on his forehead, aiul thereon a round spot -with the 
representation of a man.” 'Iliis wondrous animal is de¬ 
scribed l)y them as less than the elephant, and resein- 
Hing tile buCalo from the neck downwards. “ His 
booty’ says AV'ahab, “is not cloven, and from his hoof 
to his sho'.dder he is stjl of a piece. His flesh is not for¬ 
bidden, and we have eaten of it: on the horns are seen 
theflguresof meni ])eacocks, fishes, and other resemblances. 
The Chinese atlorn tlieir girdles with thosefigurcs ; so that 
some of those girdles are worth two or three thousand 
pieces of gold in China, or even more, the price augment¬ 
ing with the beauty of the figure.” Such is the appa¬ 
rently veracious account given of an animal which has 
never yet been_seen by an intelligent Euroj)ean, but the 
existence of wfiich is still said to be affirmed in India. 

The descriptions which are^transmitted to us by the 
Arabian geographers of the states of central Asia are 
still in many respects the most complete accounts which 
we possess of those interesting countries. Muwarvhtahi^ 
or the country of the great trutem, was the most northern 
province su\>dued by the successors of Mahomet. It 
comprised tlie countries which are watere<l by the Sihon 
and Gihon, or Oxus and daxartes, and is described by all 
the writers of the East aS an earthly paradise ; surpas¬ 
sing every other country on earth in beauty tfhd fertility, 
in the density of its i)opulation, and the salubrity of its 
climate. “ You may travel in At Sogd," says Vbn 
Haukal, “ and find tlie country"presenting for eight days 
together the appearance of one delicious garden : on all 
sides are villages, rich fields of com, orchards loaded 
witli fruit; meadows and clear streams; with canals 
and reservoirs, which complete the picture of industry 
and happiness.” That country, acording to the same 
writer, is as remarkable for the hospitality of its inhabit¬ 
ants as for its natural attractions. In every town, and 
even in every little village, were inns and caravansaries, 
provided with all that is necesssary for the accoiipmoda- 
tion of travdlers. 
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The Arabians very soon extended their conquests to 
the Caucasus; and although at first they^inglod a large 
share of fable with their accounts of that region, where 
nature seems to rear such formidable obstacles to the 
progress dt man, yet they soon learned to cari^ on a 
very extensive commerce witli the nations to the west 
and north of the (laspiaii Sea. Caswini says that the 
Caucasian isthmus contained SflO districts, in each of 
wltich tlie inhabitants spoke a diffc -ent language. The 
country of the Alans he describes as extensive and sin¬ 
gularly fertile: it was covered with gardens ami villages: 
tigs, dates, and chestnuts grew there in incredible profu¬ 
sion, and were transported to all parts of the world. 
The Alans were not governed by a national chief or 
king; but every little tribe hail its own ruler. 

Abuxeid, who travelled into China iffffie ninth century, 
seems to have believed that the Caspian Sea was united 
on the one side with tile Northern Ocean, and on die 
other with the Mediterranean ; but t'aswini knew that it 
was an inland sea, supplied as Ife says, by great rivers 
which never decrease. lie reports at the same time the 
common opinion, that it has a subterranemi communi¬ 
cation with the Jtlack Sea. “ The A tel or v olga,” says 
Yacout, “ comes from tile extremities of the Nordi: it 
crosses Bulgaria, Uussia, KliiOtaria, and flows into the 
sea of Mer;^ian. Merchants ascend it-.as far as Walmu 
(the M'hite Sea), wTience they bring back the skins of 
msfftens and ermines and other valuable furs." 

The country round the' Volga was called by the Ara¬ 
bians Khazaria, from die Khazars who dwelt in the great 
plains to the north of*tlie Caucasus and Caspian Sea, and 
who had reached the height of their power in the ninth 
century. Although a formidable nation they had not 
emerged from the rude simplicity of the nomadic state. 
They dwelt in tents covered with felt, like die Tataric 
hordes who inhabit at the present day the soudiern 
provinces of Russia. The house in which their king 
residei^ was, according to JIacui, the only stone edifice 
in the country. 
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To the cast of the Khazars dwelt the Ghus orTl/es, 
and beyond tliq^e again were a jieojde called AMvosh, 
who are described as having broad faces, small eyes, 
and bushy hair. To the iiorth’bf the Khazars were 
the Bni'-jurx, or Bulgarians. Tfliis people inhabited the 
country between the Uon and Volga, where these rivers 
approach to within a little distance of one another: 
their capital, c<alled Bulgar, was on the left bank of the 
Volga: its ruinS), consisting of towers, mosques, and 
other monuments, are still visible at a little distance 
from the modern Simbirsk. “ The country of the Bul¬ 
garians,” says (-’aswiiii, “ extends very far towards the 
north: the winter's day is but five hours long: some say 
that it is not long enough to admit of the four regular 
prayers, and the ceremonies which attend them.” Yacout 
describes the city of Bulgar as built of fir, the external 
walls alone being of oak : it was a journey of two months 
from Constantinople. The country was excessively cold, 
and covered with snow during the whole wiiiUir. 'J'usks, 
like those of the elephant's, were found in the ground, 
and were as white as ivory. Thus it appears that the 
fossil ivory ^f Siberia was an article of trade many cen¬ 
turies ago. 

The Russians are described by the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers as an abominably fiiihy people: they bathed them¬ 
selves every morning in the dirtic.st watei they could 
find. They were addicted to drunkenness: spent whole 
days and nights in carousing and drinking wine; lind 
not unfrequently died with the cups in their hands, from 
excess and iqtoxication. They always burned their dead; 
and at the funeral of a man of rank one of his favourite 
women was sacrificed on his tomb. The Arabians had 
some knowledge of the northern kingdoms of Kurope: 
they speak of England (Atit/uirrnt), Ireland, Denmark, 
and other countries of the North, in brief but correct 
terms; but they appear to have hail a more intimate 
acquaintance with the Sclavonian nations. They describe 
the country of the Sclavoiiians as rich and populous, filleS 
with numerous and commercial towns. It is remark- 
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able, also, that tlie Arabian geographers mention the 
Bolfemians and Hungarians by their proper appellations, 
Ceechu and Mwlgyurs. From the.se circumstances it 
may be conjectured,' ^at the Sclavonians maintained 
some comihercial correS^ndcnce with the AraMians in 
the east of Europe, and bartered witlr them tltc produc¬ 
tions of the North. ^ _ 

There is no doubt that Arabians frequented in great 
numbers the cities of liulgar and .'.tel, or Astrachan: 
their own accounts tend to confinn the proofs aiforded 
by the ancient monuments of those cities. 'J'hcre is 
reason to believe also that th.eir commerce extended 
across llussia to the Baltic, and to Scandinavia: they 
exchanged the rich productions of the East for the fish 
ai'd peltry of the North. Arabian coirg,^are found in 
many parts of llussia, along the Volga, and northwards 
even as fai as the IVhite ^a; but in no part of Europe 
have they been met with in such abundance as in Prussia, 
Pomerania, and tlie other countries near the Baltic. And 
what is more remarkable, all the ./Arabian coins found in 
the North are of a date anterior to 1010, and belong to 
the califs of Bagdad, to Irak, or Khorasa|], or to tlie 
countries of Balkh, Bukhara, Satnarcaud, or some other 
of the rich coinmerciai countries of Inner Asia. Not a 
single coin has been found net* the Baltic belonging 
Palestine, Egypt, Barbary, or any other country from 
which the crusaders iTiight have brought them.* It is^ 
theftfore, highly probable that the nations of the north 
of Eurojre carried on, during the middle ages, a consi¬ 
derable commerce with the Arabs iu„tlic East, through 
the agency of the SclaVoniaus. 

The successors of Mahomet soon extended their domi¬ 
nion over Africa: they over-ran that continent as far as 
Sofala, on the south-eastern coast, and to the Niger in 
the interior. Along the western shore their knowledge 
extended not far beyond Cape Boyador. The rich 
country of the interior attracted a multitude of settlers: 
pRhap^ from the remoteness of its situation, cut off as 

Rnstnussen. Journ. Asiat vi. 
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it is from an easy access by tlie surrounding deserts, it 
seemed to ofier .. secure retreat to all who had any thing 
to fear from jiolitical convulsious; and it probably re¬ 
ceived all those who fled from t^^ intestine divisions of 
the ChSlifate. (’ertain it is, fiSwever,’ that l;>efore the 
eleventh century several kingdoms were erected on the 
banks of the Niger, iti which Mahometans formed a 
numerous and the ruling part of the pojmlatioii. The 
greatest of all tliSse kingdoms was that of tiliana, situ¬ 
ated on the eastern i>art of the Niger, or, as the Arabians 
call it, the Nile of the negroes. 'J'he king was absolute 
over Ills own subjects, though he acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of the Abasside calif. ^ 

The magnilicence of this sovereign’s court, the num¬ 
ber of tame c^phants, and eamelojiards, which formed 
part of his tniin, and the masses of native gold which 
adorned his throne, are all nientioncd by die Arabian 
writers in terms of admiration. But this splendour 
seems to have belonged wholly to the jirince ; and the 
Arabian population, the mass of the people, were still 
dad in the skins of beasts, and possessed neither in¬ 
dustry nor civilisation. To the king of Ghana belonged 
also IVarigara, or die land of gold. 'To the west of 
Ghana was situated the kingdom of Tocnir, in which 
was a city of the same name, together with those of 
Sala and Berissa. The Nile of the Negroes flowed also 
through Tocrur, and at a distance of sixteen days’ 
journey from Sala fell into the sea. At some distance 
from the shore was the island of Ulil, from which the 
states of Nigritia iwere supplied with salt. The king¬ 
dom of Tocrur, which ajipears to have been situated 
near the gulf of Benin, though enriched by an active 
commerce, was yet considered inferior to that of Ghana. 
The kingdom of 'fimbuctoo is of comparatively recent 
origin. 

To the south of these kingdoms lay the extensive 
country called Lamlam, the savage inhabitants of which 
were hunted by the nations on the Niger, andj sold^ 
the slave merchants of Barbary and Egypt. 'The same 
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practice still continues: slaves are a staple merchandise 
of central Africa; and the defenceless »ep;roes are pur¬ 
sued as unrelentingly at present as in the days of He¬ 
rodotus. Beyond Lamlatn the Arabians had no know¬ 
ledge of flhy inhabited (iountries ; and iufltience<f by the 
usual pride of science, they iloubted, in consequence, 
whetlnu any existed. They wej^e acquainted, however, 
with die kingdoms of Zaghara, Kunem, and Kuku, 
which are probably comprised in ilie JSnniou of modem 
travellers. The king of Kuku kept a splendid court, 
and maintained a numerous, well-appointed army: the 
merchants aiul nobility wore superb dresses, with orna¬ 
ments of gold; but the lower orders Were as jioor and 
ill clad as in the other negro states. 

The Arabians had but a limited acquaintance with 
Nubia and Abyssinia, in which the Christian religion 
firmly resisted the doctrinqg of Mahomet; the necessities 
of traile, however, induced the me’-rlnints of both regions 
to acquiesce in respecting a neutral frontier, and they 
met accordingly, near the cataracts of Syene, for the 
purpose of exchanging their commodities. 

Eastern Africa, from Egyjit to Cape Ci^entes, was 
frequented by the Arabians in the tenth century; they 
soon established, in that quarter, their faith and their 
dominion. The names which 'they gave to the nations 
of that couiTtry arc retained at the present day. The 
cities of Melinda, Mombasa, and Sofala, were already 
floitHshing in the twelfth century. The country in 
which these cities were sTtu.atcd was called Zanguebar, 
or the country of the Zitigiw. The Arabian geographers 
also placed in the pehinsula of India a people called 
Zingea, who were distinguished from die Hindoos by 
the darkness of their complexion. Thus the Zinges of 
the Arabians corresimnd with the JKthiopians of the 
Greeks, as well as with the Sanchan, or Troglodytes, of 
the Hindoo geographers. Like these latter also, the 
Arabians believed that the continents of Africa and 
Ahia wgre united in die Southern Ocean. Madagascar, 
there is reason to believe, was known and even colonised 
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by the Arabians in an early age. To the south of Zan- 
guebar was the "ountry called Wuf-wiw, which seems to 
te the Mahnna country of inOlIern ni.ips. 

In the AVcst the knowledge of Ar.-ibiau geo- 
graiihcft was, perhaps, as extcnifive, i#| not Bo'n'orrect, as 
tltose of the Homans. The Fortntlute Islands were 
known to them by the name of ChiiMiit, or the Per¬ 
petual lelnueh. On these islands were saiil to be colos¬ 
sal statues, pointwg towards tlic AVest, so as to indicate 
to mariners the danger or imjiossibility' of continuing 
the voyage in that direction. 'I’he erection of these 
statues was attributed to Dhimihira'iii, or the Two- 
homed, as Alexander the (Ireat is ealleil in the East. 
He is adopted l)y Oriental writers, as Hercules, liacchus, 
and Sesostris were adopted by the (ireeks, as the founder 
of every monument, the origin of which is not histori¬ 
cally known. 'I'he Atlantic, or the Sea of Di/rkiieu, 
as the ocean is generally called by them, was but little 
known to the Arabians. Much fable is mixed with all 
that they relate concerning if. The island of Muetnk- 
kin, •filled with serpents, recalls to mind the Ophiiim of 
the Cartha^pIlians; and perhaps it owed its existence to 
an ancient tradition, like the Ciunuerian darkness of the 
ocean. The inhabitants of the isle of Kiilkan had the 
heads of marine monster#. iMka aboundcil with odori¬ 
ferous woods. The Arabians, in omitting ;o state dis¬ 
tances, have left an open field for conjectures ; ami there 
have not been wanting some who maintain, that?’by 
those lands of monsters and 'of perfumes we ought to 
understand the cantinent of America, or at least the 
islanils of the AVest Indies. 

There is very little reason, however, to believe that 
the Arabians were accustomed to make distant voyages 
on the ocean or Sea of Darknees. 'l''he only evidence 
tliat they ever attempteil such a navigation is found in 
the remarkable story of the Almiigrurhn related in nearly 
the same words by Ibn el Vardi and Kdrisi. The former 
of these writers, after describing Lisbon, adds, thW 
eight persons from that city, curious to know what was 
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beyonil the sea, equipped a vessel with all necessary 
proftsions for a long voyage, and swore not to return 
till they h.id Ibund the of the sea and the land at 
the west. The]^ advanjji'il eleven days in the open sea, 
and then •twdvfi days jnore in a sea of •uiifatMoinable 
depth with irniiiehse waves. The winds carried them 
to die south, and they at last arrived at an island to 
which tlicy gave the name of Samm, or the island of 
shcc]); but tlie flesh of the sheep Wiiich they found there 
was too bitter lo be eaten. They took water, however, 
and continuing their voyage towards the south, on the 
twelfth day discovered an inhabited island. The men 
were large and red. At the end of three days an Arabian 
interpreter came to them in order to learn the purpose 
ot their voyage. Tlie king being made acquainted with 
dieir intentions, told them tliat he had sent persons to 
explore the ocean, rvlio, having sailed westward for a 
mouth, were surprised witfi a thick darkness and forced 
to return. The adventurers from Lisbon, hearing that 
they were a month’s sail fromjionie, hastened to return ; 
and in memory of that event a quarter of the city re¬ 
ceived the name of Almtigriirim, the Wanderers, a name 
which it retained in the time of Ibn el Vardi, who died 
in 1358. This attempt to reach the end of tlie ocean 
was made in 1147, and was jITobably not the only en¬ 
terprise of riie kind : in Itlfll a similar attempt was 
made by two (leiuK’se'of whose fate or success, however, 
no account remains. 

Some have sujiposed, alW Dc Guigaes among the rest, 
tliat the red men mentioned in tliis {Recount must have 
been Americans; but "it is much more likely that they 
were Normans, who are not unfrequently called red men 
in die East. As there was an Arabian interpreter on 
die island, and the distance from Lisbon was known, 
the coast of Africa was probably not far off ; and in 
fine, the Almagrurim seem not to have sailed beyond 
the Canary islands. 
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CHAP.% 

1 TBAVKliS OF IBNSj BATUtA. 

laN BATDTA SETS OUT OK THE TltCKlMAGE.-ASCENOS THE NILE. 

RE^TUKKS TO GAZA. -TEE ll.LTHS OE TIIIEIIIAS. -THE SIOSflUE 

OE THE FOOT. -MIRACLES AT SIKSIIIl) ALL -SHIRAZ. - 

BAGHAl). - MECd’A. — VISITS YEMEN-ANH ARVSSINIA. - 

THE IlERBEHS. -THE ZUNU.T.— ZAFAR. —THE FRANKINCENSE 

TREE. - ORMUZ. - EARS. - SECONO FII.GRIMAGE. - GOES 

THROUGH UPPER EGVIT TO CAIRO-JERUSALEM - ANATOLIA. 

THE TURKOAIANS. - SOCIETY CALLED THE EROTIlEllItOOD. - 

KRZERUM. - FALL OF .PIROLITES. - SIIOIVIMts OF FISHES.— 

THE OTTOJIAN PRINCES. - IliN BATCIA COES TO CHI.M. — 

DESERT OF KIPJAK. - TATAR CAMP. — CITY OF BFI.GAB.— 

SHORTNESS OP TI/E NIGHTS.-SIBERIAN TRAVELLING.-SIN¬ 
GULAR MODE OF TRAFFIC. - THE RUSSIANS. - IIIN BATUTA 

ACCOMPANIES A GREEK PRINIVSS TO CONSTANTINOPLE.-THE 

PROCESSION.-Ills RECEPTION.-ACCOFNT OE THAT ( ITY.-HIS¬ 
TORICAL DIFFICULTIES. - GREEK CFSTO.MS IMITATED BY THE 

TURKS.-VIOL'S WISH OF EI*HAKAWI. 

Ai.iHOi'OH, as lias been already observed, die greater 
part of the geographical works traiismilted to us by the 
Arabians arc quite divested of the interest of a personal 
narrative, yet a few volumes of Arabian travels have 
been preserved, wliieli are rvortliy olijccki of curious 
attention, if it were merely for the strong contrast they 
exhibit between the Oriental and Kiiropean mod«N of 
thinking and viewing the same object. Among these 
the travels of the Sheikh Ibn Datuta hold a foremost 
rank: they embrace all the countries which may he 
considered as peculiarly belonging to Arabian geography ; 
they adduce some very singular instances of the wide 
diffusion of the Arabs through the Kast, and are .strongly 
marked with all the national cliaracteristics. Ibn llatuta 
may be fairly numbered among the most remarkable 
travellers of any age or country. The only account of 
his manifold peregrinations which is known to exist is 
unfortunately but an extract from an epitome; and by 
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this twofold abridgment it is but just to suppose that 
theoriginal has lost not a little of its interest. Hasty 
and superficial notices $|^'llie most important places, dry 
catalogues of hame8,i|W the enumeration of the tombs 
of saints, wicupy top-large a portion of thes volume ; but 
yet these travels are interesting and important, whether 
considered critically or in a general view. They belong 
to the fourteenth century, and aft: consccpiently posterior 
in order of titne to the narratives of several important 
travellers from the West, whose wiitings must occupy 
our attention further on ; but yet, from the Oriental pe¬ 
culiarity which jicrvades them, they will be found to 
anticip.ate but seldom the observations of European tra¬ 
vellers, while they fornt an excellent supplement to an 
ousline of the Arabian geograjihy. 

The theologian Abu Abd iVlohammSd ihn Abd Allah 
El Lawati, knov.-n by the surname of Ibn Batuta, left 
his native city, Tangiers, tBr the purpose of performing 
the pilgiimage, in the 7!i.'5th year of the Hegira. (A. D. 
1324—5.) As he set forth ^ith'pious intentions, he 
seems to have been particularly anxious, wherever he 
arrived, to seek out all the saints, whethe]^ among the 
living or the dead. One of the greatest saints in Alex¬ 
andria, when he arrived there, was die learned and pious 
Imam, Borhan f)ddin El Aaraj, a man who had the 
power of wcjrking miracles. Wlien Ibn Batuta paid 
him a visit one day, tiic Imam said to Iiim, I perceive 
you <ire fond of visiting distant countries; to this the 
other replied in the affirinalive, altliough he had no 
intention at that time of travelling intc distant countries. 
The Imam dien said, ‘S>You must visit my brother Farid 
Oddin in India, and my brother llokn Oddin Ibn Za- 
karya in Sindia, and also my brother Borhan Oddin in 
China, and when you see them, present my compliments 
to them.” Our pilgrim was astonished at this discourse, 
and determined with himself to visit those countries; 
nor did he give up his purpose till he had met all the 
three persons mentioned, and presented the Imam’s 
comx>linleuts to tliem. 
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11)11 Batuta, after travelling'foisit some time diroug^ 
the cities of the Delta, at lengBi arrived at Cairo. In 
alluding to the Nile, he makes a short digression, which 
displays his geographical knowledge; . “ The Nile,” he 
says, which runs through this wuntry,- excels, by 
much, all other rivers in the sweetness of its taste, the 
length of its course, and the extent of the benefits it 
confers. It is one of the five great rivers of the world, 
which are the Ni'e itself, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Sihun, and the Jaibun, or ( Sihon. Five others rivers also 
may be compared with these, namely, the river of Sindia 
(the Indus), which is called the I’cnj-ab, or five waters; 
the river of India, which is called the Gung (or Ganges), 
to which the Indians perform their pilgrimages, and 
into which they throw the ashes of their dead when 
burnt: they say it descends from Paradise; also the 
jriver Jun (or Jumna), the river Athil (Volga), in the 
deserts of Kipjack, and the river S.aro in 'I'artary, upon 
the bank of which is the city of Khan Balikh (Pekin,) 
and which flows from tj^at place to £1 Kansa, and 
thence to the city of Zaitun in China. The course of 
the Nile, moreover, is from south to nortli, contrary to 
that of all other rivers. 

From Cairo Ibn Batuta proceeded through Egypt to 
the borders^of Nubia; Iwt the disturbances tliat existed 
in titat country prevented his continuing ! his journey 
towards Uie south, so he returned down the Nile, and 
went on to Gaza, where he found the graves of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and of their wives. Every learned 
man he met with considered it a fact, that those pa¬ 
triarchs and their wives lay buried there; “ nor does any 
one,” says our traveller, “ think of contradicting ac¬ 
counts so generally received from the ancients, but the 
heretics.” From Tyre, which he found a wonderfully 
strong place, surrounded on three sides by water, he 
hastened to Tiberias, which he particularly wished to 
see,; but he found there notliing but the warm springs 
and ruins of great extent. 

The baths of Tiberias, which were perhaps the objects 
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of his curiosity, are described at greater ’lengdi by El 
H^awi: — « The baths of Tiberias,".8ayB this writer, 
" which are accounted among the wonders of the world, 
are not tliose situated near flie gates of Tiberias and ojion 
the side d!*the lake, for many such as these afe to be 
seen elsewhere ; hilt the wonderful baths are in a valley 
to the east of the city called El^Hosainiya. The struo 
ture in which they are embraced is evidently of great 
antiquity, and is said to have been 4)uilt by Solomon. 
It consists of a pile of building, from the front of W'hicb 
issues water. The water came formerly from twelve 
places, each of which was appropriated to the cure of 
same disease; so that when any one thus afHicted wash¬ 
ed lumself, he was cured by ^vine permission. This 
water is excessively hot, and is very pure and sweet, 
both to the taste and smell. The fomi tains run into a 
large and handsome resor^jpir, in which the people bathe 
The advantiiges of these baths are evident, nor have we 
dsewhere seen any thing like them, except the Thermce, 
which are in the neighbourhood of Constantinople." 

Our traveller next proceeded through the fortresses of 
thePidawia or IsmaUiah, who are more comwonly known 
by tile name of the Assassins; then to Mount Libonus. 
the most fruitful mountain in the world, abounding with 
various fruits, witli springs of*water and leafy ^ades, 
and covered*with the^ cells of hermits retired from the 
world ; from this place he went by Baalbeck to Damascus, 
but%nfortunately his epitomater has refused us a circum¬ 
stantial account of those remarkable cities. The anec¬ 
dotes of saints, however, and of holya-dics, are carefully 
preserved. Among tfiese the following is singular: — 
“ Outside of Damascus," says Ibn Batuta, “ on the way 
of the pilgrimage, is the Mosque of the Foot, which is 
hdd in great estimation, and in which is preserved a 
stone, having upon it the print of the foot of Moses. In 
this mosque they offer up prayers in times of distress. 
I myself was present at this mosque in the year 746 
(A. D. 4345 ), when the people were assembled for the 
purpose of prayer against the plague, which ceased on 

VOL. I. ir 
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that very day. The number that died daily in Damas¬ 
cus had been two thousand ; but tlie whole daily num¬ 
ber when I was present amounted to twenty-four thou¬ 
sand. After prayers, however, the plague entirely 
ceased.’" The mortality here mentioned is, pBrhaps, less 
credible than the miracle. But the stone bearing the 
impression of a foot me.rits some consideration. Monu¬ 
ments of dus kind are generally supposed to be remains 
of Buddhai'sm, yet it is iwssible, althopgh they seem 
at present to belong properly to that religion, that they 
may have claims to a much higher antiquity. The 
mark of a foot, seen by Herodotus near the river Tyras, 
was ascribed to Hercules. A similar impression in 
Ceylon, or among the Burmese, would be called the 
foot of Buddha :'.iu Damascus it was thought to be the 
foot of Moses. The great distance between the coun¬ 
tries in which this singular r.art of monument has been 
found, and its existence at Damascus, tend equally to 
prove its great antiquity. It is remarkable that those 
druidical monuments, as they are commonly thought to 
be, which are called Cairns, are to be found in Judea, 
and at no ^eat distance from Jerusalem. 

From Damascus, Ibn Batuta set out on his pilgrim¬ 
age to the tomb of the ijrophet at Medina. On his way 
he passed dirough the town of Meshed __Ali ; a place 
rendered opulent by the offerings of pilgrims. In this 
resort of enthusiasts miracles were common. “ On the 
17 th of the month Rajah,” says our traveller, “ cripples 
came from the countries of Fars, Room, Khorasan, and 
Irak, and assembled in parties of from twenty to thirty 
in number. They are placed over the grave of Ali soon 
after sunset. People then, some praying, some reciting 
tile Koran, and others prostrating themselves, wait ex¬ 
pecting their recovery, and rising when about ni^t, 
they all get up sound and well. This is a matter well 
known among them: I heard it from creditable persons." 
'This miracle is callal in the East “ the night of re¬ 
vival. " •’ 

Opr traveller appears to have, for this time, abandoned 
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Ms intention of viating Medina. He went to Basra or 
Bas’sorah, and then made the tour of‘Irak; in which 
country he was treated with honour, receiving from the 
prince a present of money to defray his travelling ex¬ 
penses ffll*hiinself and his companions. * The* restless 
Musulman, “ having finished the districts belonging to 
the king of Irak on the tenth dgy," entered those of Is- 
palian. Respecting this city or SMra's, which he next 
arrived at, he states no particulars. He avows, indeed, 
that his sole object in visiting the latter was to see the 
sheikh Magd Oddin—the paragon of saints and worker 
of miracles. In Shiraz, also, was the tomb of the Imam 
Abu Abd Allah, respecting whom our author remarks, that 
he was the person who made known die way from India 
to the mountain of Serendib, and who wandered about 
die mountains in the island of Ceylon. By this we are 
perhaps tn understand thabit was he who first brought 
that pilgrimage into vogue among the Mahometans. 
While die Im3m wandered through the mountains of 
Ceylon, in company with about thirty faquirs, Ms com¬ 
panions, suffering exceedingly from hunger, venturetl, 
contrary to his advice, to kill and eat an elephant. When 
they had all gone to sleep, the elephants came in a body, 
and smelling one of them, put Jiim to death ; then they 
came to the sheikh, but, having smelled him, they did 
Mm no injufy. One, of them, however, took Mm up 
widi his trunk, and carried him to some houses, where 
he Syed Mm down gendy, and then marched off. This 
affair procured the sheikh great honour among the peo¬ 
ple of Ceylon. Ibn Batuta went nex, to Bagdad, wMch, 
notwithstanding all the injuries it had lately sustained, 
was stfll a city of the first importance. From that place 
he paid a visit to Tebriz, travelled among the Curds, and 
immediately afterwards set out for Medina and Mecca, 
where he remained three years. 

From Mecca our unwearied traveUer set out with the 
merchants who were going to Yemeu: here he visited 
all the ohief cities, and then crossed from Aden to Zaila^ 
a port of Abyssinia. « This,” he says, “ is a city of the 
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Berbers, a people of Soudan, of the Shafia sect: tlicir 
country is a desert of two months’ extent. The 'tirst 
part is called Zaila, the last Makdashu.” This is the Ma- 
gadocia of the Portuguese. The food of the people was 
camcl’s'flesh Und fish: the stench of the country was in¬ 
supportable, from the smell of the fish and the blood of 
tile camels slaughtered jp the streets. At Makdashu or 
Magadocia, fifteen days’ sail from Zaila, the luxuries of 
the table appear to have been in abundance ; and our 
autliOT speaks in complacent terms of tlie Elkushan, or 
fricassee, the plantains boiled in new milk, the preserved 
lemon, pepper-pods, and green ginger: these delicacies 
were not touched till the unrefined cravings of hunger 
were subdued, and moderated by a meal of rice. “ The 
people of Makdashu,” he observes, "are very corpulent; 
tliey are enormous eaters; one of tliem eating as much 
as a congregation ought to do” 

From Makdashu he proceeded by sea to the country 
of the Zamtj (the Zinges or inhabitants of Zanguebar), 
thence to the island of Mambasa or Mombas, and re¬ 
turning to Kulwa on tlie coast of the Zunuj, he sailed 
from that |^ace to Zafar, “ the fartliest city of Yemen, 
and situated on the shore of the Indian sea:” he found 
it to be a filthy though ;\.much frequented place, and full 
of flies, on account of tlie great quantity of fish and dates 
exposed there for sale. The people f^ their cattle and 
flocks also with fish, a custom which he observed no 
where else. From Zafar horqes were exported to India, 
and with a fair wind the passage was made in a month: 
in the present dSy it would h^dly occupy ten days. 
Half a day’s journey beyond Zafar he found the city of 
El Ahkaf, in the neighbourhood of which were rich 
gardens, crowned with the luxuriance of Indian vege¬ 
tation; the betel-tree twining round the stem of the 
cocoa-ngt. Proceeding along the Arabian coast towards 
Amman or Oman, he first saw (he incense-tree at Hasik: 
whp this tree is scarified, a fluid like milk runs from it, 
which hardens in a short time, and is then calldd ibJan, 
or frankincense. The houses here were built of the 
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bones of fish, and coTored with the skins of camels. In 
the*cities of Oman the flesh of the i^pmestic 9 S 9 was 
eaten, and sold in the streets as lawful food. 

From Arabia our traveller crossed to Hormuz, or Or¬ 
muz, a ciy on the sea-shore ; “ but opposite to this," he 
adds, “ is new Hormuz, an island, the capital of which is 
called Harauna.” Thus it appears that the island called 
Organa by die ancients received a olony from Ormuz 
or Armozeia, and gradually changedaits name. Here 
Ibn Batuta saw the strangest sight he had ever beheld ; 
this was the head of a fish, " that might be compared 
to a bill: its eyes were like two doors, so Uiat people 
could go in at one eye and out at the other." This is a 
moderate statement when compared with that of the 
Oreeks under Nssarchus j who, towards tjie end of their 
voyage up the Persian Gulf, had an opjiortunity of mea¬ 
suring a whale that had ggne aground near Mesambria, 
perhaps on the strands at RohiUa point. Those of the 
party who approached near enough to examine the 
monster reported it to be fifty cubits long, with a hide 
a cubit in thickness ; beset with shell-fish, barnacles, and 
sea-weeds, and attended by dolphins larggr than those 
seen in the Mediterranean. From the reports of ancient 
writers it would appear that (he whale was formerly a 
frequent visitor of (he Persian Gulf. 

Leaving X)rmuz, Jbn Batuta spent some time in the 
Persian province of Fars, and visited the pearl fisheries; 
passed from Siraf, one of tlie chief shiiiping ports of the 
Persian Gulf, to Bahrah, where the houses are often 
overwhelmed with the sand of the d.aert ; then to Kotaif, 
where dates are so B6undant as to constitute the chief 
food of the cattle; and shortly after set out on a second 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where he arrived in the year 733 
of the Hegira (A. D. 1332), three years after his former 
visit. 

The pilgrimage being performed, our traveller again 
set forward, and directed his way to Judda, intending to 
cross (lie sea from Yemen to India; but unfavourable 
winds forced him back to a port called Bas Dawair; and 
N 3 
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as it appears to have been of little moment witli him in 
what direction his journey lay, he joined the compSny 
of some Bedoween Arabs, and crossing a desert filled 
with ostriches and gazelles, passed into Upper Egypt, 
and so on to Cairo. After resting a few dayWat Cairo, 
he hastened forwards to Syria, Jerusalem, Tripoli, and 
so on by sea to the country of Room, and tlie district of 
Anatolia. 

Among the Turkomans in Anatolia there appears to 
have existed a form of primitive hospitality which our 
Moorish traveller did not perfectly understand ; for such 
a practice as the following can hardly have arisen in the 
East from voluntary association:—" In all the Turkoman 
towns," he relates, “ there is a Brotherhood of Youths, one 
of whom in particular is styled, my Brother. No people 
are more courteous to strangers, more readily supply 
tliem with food and other necessaries, or are more op¬ 
posed to oppressors than they are. The person styled 
the Brother is one about whom individuals of die same oc¬ 
cupation, or even friendless strangers, collect and con¬ 
stitute him their president. He tlien builds a cell, and 
pu^ into it c. horse, saddle, and whatever else may be 
necessary ; he also attends on his companions, and in 
the evening they all meet together, bringing whatever 
they may have collected for the use of the cell. Should 
a stranger arrive among them, they cheerfully maintain 
him till he leaves the country. The members of this 
association are styled the Youths, and the president Xhe 
Brother." Ibn Batuta experienced the kindness of this 
society as soon as he,arriv^ in Anatolia. A man came 
to him, in order to invite him anu his companions to a 
feast. Our traveller was astonished that one who looked 
so poor should think of feasting so many ; but was in¬ 
formed, that this man was one of the brotherhood, a 
company of two hundred silk merchants, who had a cell 
of their owii; he therefore consented, and witnessed their 
extraordinary kindness and liberality. Scenes of this 
kind occurred to him frequently among the Turkr#nans. 
On one occasion, when entering a town, he found himself 
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suddenly surrounded by a number of persons, who seised 
the reins of his horse, and caused him ^reat alarm i but 
some one, who could speak Arabic, coming up, said 
that they were contending as to who should entertain 
him, as tln^ beloi^ed to the Society of "^uths^ Upon 
this he felt safe: the young men cast losts; and Ibn 
Batuta witli bis party proceeded to the mansion of the 
winners. • 

Visiting all the chief cities of Anatojjia or Asia Minor, 
he at lengdi came to Erzeroum. Theie the king enquired 
of him one day whether he had ever seen a stone that 
had fallen from heaven; he answered in the negative. 
Snell a stone, continued the king, has fallen in the en> 
virous of our city; he then ordered some men to bring 
it in; it was a black, shining, and exceedingly hard sub^ 
stance, not yielding to the hammer, aftd weighing above 
a talent. This is not the only mention of the fall of 
lerolites wliich occurs in Arabian writers. They tell 
of a shower of stones, which fell in the province of 
Africa Proper, and killed all who were beneath it. They 
also relate that a stone was one day brought to the Calif 
Motawekkel, which had fallen from the air in Tabari^ 
tan; it weighed 840 rotl *: the noise it made in falhng 
was heard at a distance of four parasangs in all directions, 
and it buried itself in the ground five cubits deep. 
Many other, similar instances are mentioned by them ; 
and the observations *of modern philosophers leaves no 
room to doubt the correctness of their accounts. But 
Jaliedh relates a meteoric phenomenon of a much more 
extraordinary kind. At Ai'dhadj, a city between Ispahan 
and Kuzistan, as he narrates it, there was seen a dense. 
Mack cloud, so close to the cardi that it might be almost 
touched with the head: there issued from it noises like 
the cries of a male camel. The cloud at last broke, and 
there fell from it so terrible a rain, that it seemed as if 
the earth were about to sufier from a second delugit. 
After this the doud threw forth frogs and shabbuts (a 
sort oafish) of great size. These were eaten by the 
* 620 lbs. avoirdupois. 

N 4 
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pwplcj or laid up in store. It is an incontestable fact 
Aat the volcanoes of the Cordilleras throw up immense 
quantities of fish; and although a shower of fish is not 
very easily explained without the !q;ency of a volcano, 
yet natvre is eo full of wonders, that even ii^ihe present 
enlargtil state of knowledge, it would be perhaps pre¬ 
sumptuous to de^-the fact altogether. 

Ibn Batuta aflftiSirs to have visited all the principal 
towns and Turkich rulers in Anatolia; and it is to be 
r^etted diat he has left us so brief a notice of one of 
the ablest and most successful princes of the Ottoman 
family, which in his time was rapidly rising into ascend¬ 
ency. “ I went,” he says, “ to the city of Brusa, which is 
a large place, and governed by Iklitiyar Oddin Urklun 
Beg, son of Otliman Juk. Tills is one of the greatest, 
richest, and most extensive in rule, and commanding 
the greatest army of all the Turkoman kings: his prac¬ 
tice is to be constantly visiting his fortresses and districts, 
and to be enquiring into their circumstances. It is said 
that he never remains a month in any one place.” 

From Castemooni Batuta crossed the Black Sea to 
Crim. The desert of Kipjak he describes as green and 
productive, but without tree, mountain, hill, or wood in 
it. It was usually travelled over in a sort of cart called 
ariba, the journey being one of six months. Our traveller 
liired one of tliese carts to proceed to the city of ■ £1 
Kafa, which belonged to Mohammed Uzbek Khan. 'Fhe 
khan was at diat time encamped with his retinue in a 
place called Bish Tag, or Five Mountains, where Batuta 
arrived on the first* of the month Kamadan. He was 
struck with the spectacle of a moving city presented by 
the camp with its mosq^ and cooking-houses, the smoke 
from which trained-'h^ind as they moved along. The 
sultan received him gradously, and sent lum a sheep, 
a horse, and a leathern bag koomis, or mares’ milk, 
the favourite Tatar beverage. 

Batuta had heard of the city of Bulgar, and had con¬ 
ceived a strong desire to see it, in order that h^'might 
have an opportunity of observing how far the reported 
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sevejity of its climate, an<l the inequality of its niglUg 
and days, were truth or fiction. It was situated at a 
distance of ten days’ journey from the Tatar camp. He 
set out with a guide appointed by the sultan, and found 
on his arri^l tliat the accounts of former tlravellers were 
perfectly correct. It was summer-time when he visited 
Bulgar; and the nights were ^en of. i^ort, that before 
he had finished die prayer of sunset, the time of even¬ 
ing prayer came on, which he hastily fan over ; he then 
said the prayer of midnight, and that called El Witr; 
but before he had ended he was overtaken by the dawn. 

“ In Bulgar," says Batata, '' I was told of die land of 
darkness, and certainly had a great desire to go to it from 
that place. The distance was a jounicy of forty days. 

I was diverted, therefore, from the undertaking, both on 
account of its great danger and £he litde good to be 
derivetl from it. I was told diat there was no travelling 
thither except upon litde sledges, which are drawn by 
large dogs; and that during the whole of the journey 
the roads are covered with ice, upon which neither tite 
feet of man nor the hoofs of beasts can take any hold. 
These dogs, however, have nails by which their feet take 
firm hold on the ice. No one enters these parts except 
powerful merchants, each of yjhom has, perhaps, a hun¬ 
dred such hedges as diese, which they load with provi¬ 
sions, drinks, and wood; for neither trees, stones, nor 
holies are met with there. The guide in this country 
is the dog, who has gone the journey several times, the 
price of which will amount to about a thousand dinars. 
The sledge is harnessgd to his neck, and with liim three 
other dogs are joined, he, however, being the leader. 
The others then follow him with the dedge, and when 
he stops they stop. The master never strikes or repri¬ 
mands this dog; and when he proceeds to take his meals 
the dogs are fed first j for if this were not done they 
would become enrageil, and perhaps run away, and leave 
™oster to perish. When the travellers have com- 
pleteiTtheir forty days or stages through this desert, they 
arrive at the land of darkness, and each man leaving 
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what he has brought with him, goes back to his appointed 
station. On flip morrow they retuni to look lor their 
goods, and find, instead of them, sable, ermine, and the 
fur of the sinjab. If, then, the merchant likes what he 
finds, he. takes it away; if not, he leaves it, tsld more is 
added to it. Upon some occasions, however, these people 
will take back their own goods, and leave those of the 
merchants. In this way is their buying and selling car¬ 
ried on; for the merchants know not whether it is with 
mankind or demons that they have to do, not a soul be¬ 
ing seen during the transaction. It is one of the proper¬ 
ties of these furs that no vermin ever enters them." 

He returned from diis tour to the camp of the sultan, 
whom he accompanied to Astrachan, situated on the 
AtMl, or Volga, one of the greatest rivers of the world. 
Here the sultan always resided during the very cold 
weather •, and when tlic Volg^ and adjoining rivers were 
frozen over, the Tatars spread some thousand bundles of 
hay upon the ice, and on this they travelled. 

It appears tliat one of the wives of the Tatar khan 
was a daughter of the emperor of Constantinople: this 
princess obtahred leave to pay a visit to her father, and 
our author also was permitted to accomjiany her. The 
queen, who is here named Bailun, was attended in her 
journey by five thousand of the khan's army, about five 
hundred of whom were cavalry. “ At the distance of 
Cttie day from El Sarai," says our author, “ are the 
mountains of tlie Russians, who are Christians, witli'red 
hair and blue eyes, an ugly and perfidious people. They 
have mines of silvnr; and from their country are the 
suwam or pieces of silver bullion brought, each piece 
weighing five ounces." 

Tnien the cavalcade reached the fortress of Mabtuli, 
on the frontiers of the empire, (which still extended, as 
it appears, a distance of two-and-twenty days' journey 
to die north,) the emperor, attended by the ladies of his 
court, set out with a large army to meet the princess. 
She had brought with her a mosque, which she sU up at 
every stage during the former part of her journey ; but 
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slie left it behind at Mahtuli, the office of nucezaim 
ceaSed, she drank wine, and ate swine’s^ flesh; in short, 
she returned to Christianity, as soon as slie entered her 
father’s territories. She carefully enjoined, however, 
the officeflfwho came out to meet her, to»pay gvery at¬ 
tention to our learned theologian. 

IVlien the princess approached Constantinople, the 
greatest part of its inhabitants,* men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, came out, attired in their Angst clotfios, either 
walking or ritiing, beating drums and shouting as they 
proceeded. When the parties mixed the pressure was 
so great, that it was at the peril of his life, our traveller 
dedares, that he caught a glimse of the meeting of the 
princess and her relations. They entered Constantinople 
about sunset, and the beUs were then ringing at such a 
rate, “ that the very horizon shook Vitli the noise." 

Soon after the arrival of the princess at Constanti¬ 
nople, Ibn Batuta, who aj^pears to have already excited 
some interest as a remarkable traveller, was introduced 
at court: but his relation, which, though probably cor¬ 
rect, yet presents some historic difficulties, shall be given 
in his own words. “ On the fourth day^fter our ar¬ 
rival,” he says, “ I was introduced tQ the sultan Takfur, 
son of George king of Constantinople. His father, 
George, was still living, but h!id retired from the world, 
become a monk, and given up tlie kingdom to his son. 
When I arrived at *tlie fifth gate of the palace, which 
was guarded by soldiers, I was searched, lest I should 
carry any weapon with ine; which is submitted to by 
every citizen as well as stranger,, who wishes to te 
introduced to the king. The same is observed by the 
emperors of India. I was introduced, therefore, and did 
homage. The emperor was sitting upon his throne^ 
with his queen and daughter, our mistress; her brothers 
were seated beneath the throne. I was kindly received, 
and asked as to my circumstances and arrival; also 
about Jerusalem, the Temple of tlie Resurrection, the 
^adlcaOf Jesus, Bethlehem, and the city of Abrs^m 
(or Hebron), then of Damascus, Egypt, Irak, and th» 
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country of Room ; to all of which I gave suitable re¬ 
plies. A ^ew was our interpreter. The king was 
much surprised at my tale [^relating to the extent of his 
travels perhaps], and said to his sons, ‘ Let this man be 
treated honourably, and give him a letter of’^afe con¬ 
duct.’ He then put a dress of honour on me, and 
ordered a saddled horse to be given me, with one of his 
own umbrellas, which with them is a mark of protec¬ 
tion. I then requested that he would appoint some one 
to ride with me through the different quarters of the 
city, that I might sec them. He made the appointment _ 
accordingly, and I rode about with the officer for some 
days, witnessing the wonders of the place. Its largest 
church is that of Sancta Sophia: I saw its outside only. 
Its interior I could not see, because just within the 
door there was a crosS which every one who entered was 
obliged to worship. It is said that this church is one of 
the foundations of Asaf, the son of Barachias, and 
nephew of Solomon. The churches, monasteries, and 
other places of worship within the city, are iimuincr- 
ahle." 

It is not easy to explain why our traveller should 
give the name of Takfur to the emperor Andronicus II. 
who was at this time (between l.‘l.'i2 and 1.^41) on the 
throne of Constantinople.* His assertion that the father 
of that prince was still living in -etiremcht is also at 
variance with other accounts. That the Byz.intine his¬ 
torians should pass over in silence those humiliating 
alliances of marriage between the imperial house and the 
Tatar princes is not* rery extraordinary, but it is knotvn 
that Andronicus the elder offered his daughter in mar¬ 
riage, in 1302, to the Grand Khan of the Moguls; and 
many indications occur, in the early travellers, of a 
much more intimate correspondence existing between 
the courts of Constantinople and of the East than is 
manifested in the page of history. 

• 5k>me copies instead of Takflir read Nakfur, which might be supposed 

mean Nicephorus. ])ut this adds fresh clironotogical dificultic^ 
The elder Andronicus died in according to (libbon, the year in which 
Ibt) Ikituta perfonned hU first pilgrimage to Mecca, the IVavcls of 
Ibn Batuta, transiated by [vofessor Xjhq, 1899. p- 8^ 
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The Turks, when tliey became masters of Constanti¬ 
nople, borrowed from the Greeks many of their customs 
and formalities, and even the fashion of their dress. 
The pomp of the Ottoman court was arranged, in a 
great raca^c, in imitation of that of tlfe Griftk em¬ 
perors; and it is curious to observe, that the odious 
custom of searching the persons of those who are 
admitted to the imperial presence (a custom still 
partially retained at the Porte, even hp tlie case of am¬ 
bassadors,) appears to be among those wliich the Turks 
have only copied from the Greeks. It is also singular, 
that in the fourteenth century the popular belief of the 
Greeks should refer the foundation of dieir principal 
cKvirch to Asaf, the nephew of Solomon. 

As the brief mention which Ibn B^uta makes of the 
church of Sancta Sophia is confined fiierely to its exterior, 
it may not be unacceptable tc^he reader tohear the account 
which is given of it by another Arabian writer. El Ha- 
rawi, who visited Constantinople in tlie thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, writes as follows:—“ In this place are statues of 
brass and marble, pillars, wonderful talismans, and other 
monuments of greatness, to which no equal ctn be found 
in the habitable world. Here is also Ayia (Sancta) So¬ 
phia, the greatest church they Iv^ve. I was told by Ya¬ 
kut Ibn AMAUalr, tliat he had entered it, and that it was 
just as I had described it. Within it are 3{i0 doors, 
and t^ey say that one of the angels resides there. Round 
about his place they have made fences of gold; and the 
story which they rdate of him is very strange.” El Ha- 
rawi tlien promises to spjak, in anotlidf place, “ of the ar¬ 
rangement of this church, its size, height, doors, and the 
piDars that are in it; also of the wonders of the city, its 
order, the sort of fish found in it, die gate of gold, the 
towers of marble, the brazen elephants, and all its monu¬ 
ments and wonders.” And in conclusion, he exclaims, 
" Thifccity, which is greater than its fame, mat/ God 
ofhia bounty and grace make the capital of Islamiem!" 
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CHAP. Ill. 

travels op IBN BATUTA CONTINIi 2D. 

IBN BATUTA RETURNS TO TATARY. — IMIOCEEDS TO CHOBASM. — 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. —- ROKHARA. —ITS 310SQUK. — RALKII. — 
BISDOO CUSH.—> THE FATHER OF THE SAINTS.-THE AFGHANS. 

— SISI).-RUINS NEAR LAHARL -MODE OF I.F.VVINU TROOPS. 

—DKHLl. CHARACTER OF THF. OIPEROR. —IBN BATUTA AP- 

l»OISTKl> JUI>GK. -EXPEDIENT TO RAISE MONEY.-NARROWLY 

ESCAPES BEING PUT TO DEATH. —TURNS FAQUIR. — CHOSEN 
AMBASSADOR TO CHINA.—NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE COURTS 

OF PEKIN ANDDEliLl.-THE EMIIA.S.SAGE SETS OUT.—ATTACKED 

BY ROBBERS. — IBN BATUTA TAKEN PRISONER. — IIIS SUFI'ER- 
INGS AND ESCAPE, — CITY OF DARUN INFESTED BY YOGKES. — 
THE GOFTARS.—ORDEALS IN INDIA.—JOURNKV TO CAIJCUT.— 
CHINESE JUNKS.-IMPERIAL TREASURES LOST BY SHIPWRECK. 

— IBN BATUTA GOES TO THE MALDIVES. — IS MADE .lUDGE. — 

IitARKlES THREE WIVES. — PROCEEDS TO CEYLON. — ASCENDS 
ADAM's peak.-KING OF THE MONKEYS.-EMBARKS AT COULAN. 

— CAPTURED BY PIRATES. — RETURNS TO THE MALDIVES.— 

VISITS BENGAL, SUMATRA, TAWAI.1SI. -ARRIVES IN CHINA. — 

PAPER MONEY. — GOO AND MAGOG. — KL KHANSA. — TATAR 

FUNKUALfl—RETURNS TO PERSIA.-MECCA.—REVISITS TANGIER. 

—TRAVELS IN SPAIN.-PROCEEDS TO SOUDAN. — THACARI.— 

—ABU LATIN.—MALI.—THE NIGER.—HIPPOPOTAMI.—CANNI¬ 
BALS, TIMBUCTOO. KAKAW.—B.iUDAMA. — NAKDA. —RE¬ 
TURNS, AND TAKES UP HIS RESIDENCE IN FEZ. 

After a stay of one month and six days in Constanti¬ 
nople, Ibn Batuta returned to Astrachan, where he re¬ 
mained a little time. Leaving Tatary he now pursued 
his journey Khamresm or Chorasm through a 
desert ill supplied with herbage or water. But in this 
part of his narrative there is such a deficiency of detail, 
either from the haste of the traveller himself, or the 
fault of his abbreviator, that no interest can he found in 
tracing his route, except that wliich is excited by his 
indefatigable love of locomotion. Chorasm was a popu¬ 
lous city, and appeared to him to be the largest in the 
possession of the Turks. The peojde were jittlite and 
hospitable. One singular custom, however, prevailed 
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mnong them ; those who absented themselves from public 
worship were flogged by the priest in presence of the con¬ 
gregation, and fined, moreover, in a sum of five dinars. 
A whip was hung up in every mosque for the punish¬ 
ment of tilt neglectful. This custom is still retained in 
Bokhara, where the people are driven to worship with 
the whi]). The most numerous sect in Chorasm were 
the Schismatics, or those who 'rejected predestination ; 
but they did not care to spread abrosA their heresy. 

From Chorasm, Batuta went to Bokhara, which he 
found but imperfectly restored from the desoLation poured 
upon it by Jengis Khan. He proceeded next to Samar- 
cand, a rich and beautiful city, sanctified, in the devout 
theologian’s eyes, by the tombs of numerous saints 
which it contained. Crossing the Gihon, he entered 
Khorasan, and travelling a day atful night, through a 
desert without a habitati(gij arrived at Balkh, once a 
great city, but now in ruins. Jengis Khan had so 
totally destroyed it, that though tlie site of the town 
was evident enough, it was impossible to trace the ar¬ 
rangement of its buildings. The mosque, the Mahome¬ 
tan affirms, was one of the greatest in tl* world ; its 
pillars were incomparable. But these were destroyetl 
by the barbarian conqueror, in^consequence of a popular 
belief, that a great treasure was buried beneath tliem for 
the repair ot tlie edifice. 


From Balkh, the journey lay for seven diiys througli 
the mountains of Kidiistan. This hilly country was 
thickly strewed witli vilTagcs. Ibn Batuta came next 
to Herat, the largest city in Khorasan after the ravages 
of Jengis Khan. Thence to Barwan ; “ in the road to 
which is a high mountain covered with snow, called 
Hindoo Cush,” that is, as our author whimsically trans¬ 
lates it, “ tlie Hindoo slayer, because most of the slaves 
brought thither from India (he from the intenseucss of 
the cold.” In the mountain called Bashai was a cell 
inhabited by an old man, called Ata Evlia, that is, the 
fathet^of the Sahits. He was said to be three hundred 
and flity years old. To Batuta, indeed, he did not ap- 
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pear to be above fifty. He said that every hundredth 
year he had a new growth of hair and teeth, and dirt he 
httfl been once the R^jah Aba Rahim Ratan of India, 
who had been buried at Multan, in tlie province of Sin* 
dia. These tales and reveries, however, foiyyl little to 
encourage them in the superstition of the Musuhnan, 
who proved rather sceptical on tliis occasion : he wanted 
the boldness of Hindoo ..eredulity. 

Candaliar and Cabul were both in a ruined state when 
visited by our traveller. This last is-iuhabited,” he 
says, “ by a people from Persia, whom they call Af¬ 
ghans.” His testimony here, with respect to the descent 
of this pcojile, is of some importance. The Afghans 
themselves pretend diat they are descended from tfee 
Jews; and although all that is known in Europe respect¬ 
ing their language contradicts their assertion, yet there 
are learned Orientalists who are still willing to submit to 
die authority of the Afghan lustories. These histories, 
however, have so little of intrinsic merit, and are of so 
modem a date, that die asseveration of a well-informed 
Oriental traveller of the fourteenth century preponderates 
against them. Batuta describes them as a violent and 
powerful people, exercising, in general, the profession of 
liigliway robbery. 

Our indefatigable traveller now embarked on the Sind, 
which he calls the greatest river in the world, and de¬ 
scended to Lahari (perhaps Larry Bunder), a town situ¬ 
ated at its mouth. At the distance of a few miles .from 
tills city were the ruins of aEother, in which stones in 
the shape of men and beasts, almost innumerable, were 
to be found. It was the general opinion of the country, 
that a great city formerly stood there, but that the in¬ 
habitants of it became so utterly lost to all piety and 
virtue, diat God transformed them, their beasts, their 
herbs, and even their very seeds, into stones. He tra¬ 
velled next to Multan, the capital of Sindia, where he 
witnessed the Indian mode of levying soldiers. 

On the day of the levy or review, the emir had a 
number of bows of varicus sizes placed before liim, and 
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when any one oflfered himself to enlist as a bowman, he 
was obliged to draw one of these bows with all his 
might; a rank was then assigned him proportioned to 
his strength. In like manner those who presented 
Ihemselves^s horsemen ran their horses ’at fuil speed 
towards a drum which was suspended as a mark, and 
according to the effect done by their spears was their 
place decided. 

Dehli he describes as the greatest ^ of Islamism in 
tlie East, combining at once both beauty and strength : 
it was composed, indeed, of four cities, which becoming 
contiguous, formed one; yet he observes that the 
greatest city in the world had the fewest inhabitants. 
Ilthli, when he entered it, was a de.sert: the inhabitants 
had fled from their houses to escape the cruelty of the 
emperor, nor could the encouragement wdrich was held 
out to new settlers restore population. 

This terrific ruler was the emperor Mohammed, son 
of Ghiath Oddin Toglik, descended of the Turks who 
were settled in the mountains of Sindia. “ This em¬ 
peror,” according to our author, “ was one of the most 
bountiful and splendidly munificent men* where he 
took, but in other cases one of the most impetuous and 
inexorable, and very seldom in()eed did it happen that 
pardon followed his anger.” This was a dangerous 
kind of patron to approach; but the learned theologian, 
Ibn Batuta, was received with singular favour, reaped 
file iSenefits of the emperor’s generosity, and fortunately 
escaped from his disideasure. When he was called in 
to the imperial presence, and had* done homage, the 
vizier said to him, ‘ TlSe lord of the world appoints you 
to the bfiice of judge in Dehli; he gives you, at file same 
time, a dress of honour, with a sadilled horse and also 
twelve thousand dinars for your present support; he 
has, moreover, appointed you a yearly salary of twelve 
thousand dinars, and a portion of lands in the villages 
which will produce annually an equal sum.’ The tra¬ 
veller, <in receiving this unexpected appointment, did 
homage according to custom, and withdrew. But the 

VOL. 1. 
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emperor’s munificence did not stop here. The newly- 
appointed judge of Dehli received another present of 
twelve thousand dinars, and a cell, or endowed mansion, 
was likewise placed at his command. Yet so great 
were the expenses incurred by his followfAg the court 
in the expeditions of tlie emperor, that he shortly found 
himself involved in debts to the amount of fifty-five 
tliousaud dinars. This embarrassment he contrived to 
get rid of by an Oriental artifice. “ About diis time,” 
he says, “ I composed in Arabic a panegyric in praise 
of the emperor, and read it to him. He translated it 
for himself, and was wonderfully pleased with it; for 
the Indians are fond of Arabian poetry, and are very 
glad to be recorded in it. I _ tlien informed him of file 
debt I had incurred, which he ordered to bo discharged 
from his own treashiy, and added, ‘ Take care in future 
not to exceed the extent of ,vour income.’ ” 

Shortly after this, our traveller and judge experienced 
the anxiety of depending on the patronage of a cajiricious 
tyrant. A sheikh who had been honoured with the 
confidence of the emperor, for some unknown cause, had 
incurred hk; displeasure; enquiries were then made as 
to Uiose who had kc))t company with the obnoxious 
individual. The judge |_bn Batuta was among the num¬ 
ber informed against. For four days together the ac¬ 
cused attended at the gate of the palace, while a council 
widiin sat deliberating on their fate. This was a ])ainful 
situation for our judge, who had seen the victims of the 
emperor’s suspicion shot from 'fialista;, and trodden upon 
by elephants whose feet were cased with knives. He 
betook himself, however, to continued fasting, and tasted 
nothing but water. On the first day he repeated the 
sentence, “ God is our support, and tlie most excellent 
patron,” three-and-thirty thousand times, and after the 
fourth day he was delivered; but the sheikh and all 
the others who had visitetl him were put to death. 

Terror-struck at tliis stern act of despotism, Ibn 
Batjita resigned the office of judge, gave all he possessed 
to the faquirs, and putting on the tunic of that order. 
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passed the various grades of mystical proBation till he 
was able to keep a continued fast of five days; he then 
breakfasted on a little rice. 

After this he was sent for by the emperor, and, going 
to the paISfce in his coarse tunic, was rheeivad more 
graciously than ever. Mohammed said to him, “ I wish 
to send you as ambassador to the e.-nperor of (.'hina, 
for J know you love travelling in foieign countries.” 
To this proposition he gladly conseiued; and dresses of 
honour, horses, money, and every thing necessary, were 
immediately supplied him for the journey. 

The emi>cror of tliina, it appears, had at tliis time 
sent presents of great value to the sultan, and requesteil 
frBiii him permission to rcbuihl an idol temple in the 
country about the mountain of Kora, on the inac¬ 
cessible heiglits of whicli there wa^^id to be a plain of 
three mouths’ journey in ^xteut. Here,” says our 
author, “there resided many infidel Hindoo-kings. Tlie 
extremities of these parts extend to the mountains of 
Thibet, where the musk gazelles are found. There are 
also mines of gold on these mountains, and poisonous 
grass gi-owing, such that when the rains foil upon it 
and nm in torrents to the neighhouring rivers, no out¬ 
dares to drink of the watei ijuring tlie time of their 
rising; should any one drink of it, he dies immediately. 
The idol temple was (tailed liur Khana (Buddh Khana): 
il stood at the foot of the mountain, and was destroyed 
by tITe Mahometans, who^at the same time made them¬ 
selves masters of the level country. But as the people 
of the mountains depended wholly.for subsistence on 
the possession of the plain, they procured the Emperor 
of China to intercede in their favour witli the king of 
India. Besides, the jicople of China were accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to this idol temple, which was 
situated in a place called Scmhal." It is easy to un¬ 
derstand Aat tlie idol temple, or Budkhana here referred 
to, was situated on the frontiers of Budtan, the pes- 
tiferous^air of which country, arising from the rankness 
o 2 
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and gupcrabundaiira of its vegetation, might easily give 
birth to the story of poisonous rivers. 

To this request the emperor of Dehli replied, that 
no church whatsoever could be jiermltted to exist in a 
country subject to Mahometans, unless where tribute 
was paid; on this condition only could the temple be 
rebuilt. Ibn liatuta wqs appointed ambassador to carry 
this harsh answer ; at the same time presents also of 
great value were"prepared and entrusted to two favour¬ 
ites of the emperor. A body of a thousand cavalry 
attended the embassage to conduct it to the place of 
sliipping. 

The expedition, while proceeding towards the coast, 
passed through a country which was in a very disturbed 
state; they met i^^th and totally routed a party of the 
insurgents, but one of the officers who had charge of 
the presents lost his life ip, the conflict. A few days 
after, the alarm was given that the Hindoos were at¬ 
tacking a Maliomctan village in the neighbourhood ; 
and Ibn fiatuta and his friends immediately rode off to 
defend the Moslems. The Hindoos were put to flight 
at the first onset; but afterwards perceiving our luckless 
ambassador left behind with only five companions, they 
returned to the charge, and succeeded completely in 
cutting off his retreat. He fled as fast as his horse could 
carry him ; but finding himself «at length in a valley 
closely interwoven with trees, and from which there was 
no escape, he alighted from his horse and gave hhnsclf 
up as a prisoner. 

The robbers the;, stripped him of every tiling he had, 
bound him, and carried him with them for two days, 
intending to kill him. Of their language he was quite 
ignorant. They at length let him go, and he directed 
Hs course he knew not whither. Fearing that they 
might change dieir purpose and return to take his life, 
he hid himself in a forest thickly interwoven with trees 
and thorns, and there remained some time in close con¬ 
cealment. MTienever he ventured upon the ro&ils, they 
seemed to lead him either to the villages of the Hindoos or 
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to melancholy ruins: ho was always, therefore, uniler the 
necessity of returning; and thus he passed seven whole 
days in a state of the greatest horror. His food was 
tlie fruit and leaves of the mountiiin trees. At length, 
on the scvwith day, he caught sight of a black man, 
who had witli Itim a small water-vessel, and a walking 
staff shod with iron. After mutual salutations, die 
black man enquired his name. He answered, Mo¬ 
hammed. To a similar iiiterrogatioi^ the black man 
replied, Pll Kitlb El Karih (the wounded heart). He 
then gave our wretched traveller some pulse and some 
water to drink, and asked him to accompany him on his 
journey. Ibn Batuta made the effort, but found liim- 
s4f unable to move, and sunk on the earth. The black 
m.>n then took him on his shoulders, and as he walked 
along his exhausted companion fel^osicep. About dawn 
next morning Ibn Batuta awoke, and found himself at 
the emperor’s palace gate. * 

A courier had already brought to Hehli an ac¬ 
count of all that had happened. The emperor endea¬ 
voured to repair with kindness the misfortunes of his 
ambassador: he gave him twelve thousand^linars; ap¬ 
pointed another officer to take charge cf the presents in 
tlie room of him who had been killed, and shortly after 
the expedition again set forward. They passed by Kul, 
where so many acchjents had previously taken place, to 
Kanogc, Merwa, and Gwalior, a fortress of India, re¬ 
markable in all ages, and of which our author gives an 
entertaining history; tHence they came to die city of 
Barun. , 

In the neighbourhtfod of Barun (a small city inha¬ 
bited by Moslems) were infidel distiicts, infested by 
wild beasts, which frequently entered the town and tore 
the inhabitants. It was reported,, nevertheless, diat 
such as entered the streets of the town were not really 
wild beasts, but some of those magicians called yogees, 
who have die power of assuming what shapes they 
please* Ibn Batuta repeats the story told by Ctesias 
seventeen centuries before, when he affirms that the 
o 3 
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yogees arc able to abstain totally from food for man;, 
months togethcj:. “ Many of them,” he says, ‘'“dig 
houses for themselves under ground, over which any one 
may build, leaving them only a ]ilacc for the air to pass 
throiigh. In diis the yogee will reside for mviiths with¬ 
out eating or drinking any thing. I have heard of one 
who remained thus for a whole year. Thev have also 
the power of foretelling events.” 

Among other miraculous qualities ascribed to these 
yogees by our author, is that of being able to kill a man 
witli a look. This power, however, w-as nioio fre¬ 
quently possessed by women, who weie. in llirt case 
called goftais. The craelties practise 1 in India upon 
those wretches who had the misfortune to become tho 
objects of superstitious apprehension, were precisely the 
same as the orueafs qf European witches. While Ba- 
tuta was judge of Dehli, a supposed goftar was brought 
before him, charged with having killed a child by her 
looks. The judge sent her to the vizier, who ordered 
her to be thrown into the river Jumna, with four large 
W'atcr-vcssels tied to her. She floated nevertheless, and 
accordingly,the vizier order' d her to be burnt. The 
people distributed her ashes among them, believing tliat 
whoever fumigated himself with them would be secure 
from die fascinations of a goftar for the following year. 
The Arabian travellers of the ninth .century, Wahab and 
Abu Zaid, also remarked, in the the north of India, the 
ordeal by fire, practised precisely in die same manner as 
in Europe. The accused person carried a bar of heated 
iron a certain distance: his hand was then bound up, 
and the covering was sealed by »(he magistrate. If at 
the expiration of a few day the marks of the fire had dis¬ 
appeared, die accused was declared innocent; if not, his 
guilt was considered as established. 

Our traveller’s route was now directed towards the 
country of Malabar. The whole of die way by land 
lay under the shade of trees; and at the distance 
of every half mile was a house made of woo(^, with 
chambers fitted up for the reception of the wayfaring. 
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In the city of Meiijarun, he found four thousand Maho- 
nnetiAi merchants. In Pattan, on the contrary, inha¬ 
bited by Brahmins, there was not a single Mahometan. 

Having arrived at I'alicut, a great port frequented by 
wealthy miwchants from all parts, Batuta'Waited throe 
months for the season to set sail for China, ite gives 
an accurate description of the great Chinese ships called 
junks : — “ The sai... of these wessels are made of cane 
reeds, woven together like a mat ; wbitji, when they put 
into port, they leave standing in the wind. In some of 
tliese vessels there will be a thousand men, six hundred 
of them sailors, .and the remainder soldiers. Each of 
the larger vessels is followed by three others of infe- 
ri»r sizes. These vessels are no where built excej)t in 
du farthest ports of ('hina. They .are rowed with large 
oars, which may be compared to great masts, over some 
of which live and twenty men will be stationed, who 
work standing. The cinnfhandei of each vessel is a 
great emir. In the large shijis, too, tliey sow garden 
herbs and ginger, which they cultivate in cisterns ranged 
along the side. In these also are houses constructed of 
wood, in which the higher officers reside, with their 
wives: every vessel is, therefore, like an independent 
city. Of such ships as ti cse Chinese individuals will 
sometimes have large numbers,* and, generally speaking, 
the Chinese are the rjehest people in the world.” 

The time of the voyage at length arrived. There 
wer# thirteen large junks in the port, and one of these 
was appointed for the reception of the embassage. The 
imperial presents were already embarked ; and Batuta, 
who preferred the accOinmodation of one of the smaller 
vessels, had sent all his property on hoard, remaining 
himself on shore to attend prayers in the mosque. The 
fleet was to set sail on the morrow; but during the night 
a violent hurricane came on, the sea rose and destroyed 
most of the great vessels in the harbour, among otlicrs, 
the junk containing the treasure: the crew and imperial 
officersgrll pcrirfied, and the wealth was lost. The ship 
in which Batuta had embarked his effects had succeeded 
o 4 
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in getting off to sea. Nodiing remained to liim now but 
his ])rostration carpet and ten dinars which were given 
him by some holy men. 

After this misfortune our traveller was afraid to re¬ 
turn to the •court of liehli ; he sought, thWeforc, and 
obtained the protection of the king of Hinaur, with 
whom he remained for a little time, and then proceeded 
to the Maidive islands.’' “ These islands,” he says, 
'• are about two thousand in number, and constitute 
one of the wonders of the world.” He describes the 
people as extremely neat, but weak and delicate in thdr 
persons. The jirincipal islands were governed by a 
woman; a remark made also by the Arabian travellers 
of the ninth century. Their chief trade consisted ir; a 
sort of thread made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut: tlic 
nut is macerated in'-water, and afterwards beaten with a 
mallet till it grows quite soft; the fibre is then spun out 
and twisted into ropes. This thread is nsed to sew 
togctiier the ships of Yemen and of India. 

Ibn liatuta rose into great consideration in the island 
of Mold, from the name of which he supposes the whole 
of the cluster to have been called the Matd'wes* He 
accepted the office of judge, married three wives, and 
rode on horseback; an honour which he alone was al¬ 
lowed to share with the vizier. But this great ]>crsonage, 
who was also the queen's husband, at length grew jealous 
of his increasing influence; Batuta in consequence, who 
was, perhaps, tired also of remaining so long in one place, 
thought it prudent to retire froAi the island, and having 
divorced two of his wives he set sail for Maabar, a name 
which the Arabians give to the 'southern portion of the 
Carnatic and Coromandel coast: it must not, therefore, 
be confounded with Malabar, to wl’.ich it bears so close a 
resemblance. 

The wind shifted in the commencement of the voy¬ 
age, rose to a dangerous degree of violence, and forced the 

* But there !s more ItkcUhood in the conjecture of those who suppose t^e 
name of the MaUtive» as well as that of the Laccadives to signify the thaUm 
sand Wes j the word Mai, in the dialects, and Lacca, to Utc Sanscrit, both 
signifying a thousand. JOilt or Dipu is an island. 
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vessel to Ceylon. The great mountain Screndib, our 
autlTor affirms, was Visible at a distance of nine days’ 
sail: it looked like a pillar of smoke, the clouds rolling 
at its feet. When the ship entered the harbour, it was 
not withoA difficulty that the Mahometans w^e per¬ 
mitted to land; but as Ibn Batuta represented himself 
to be related to the king of Maabar, he was treated with 
respect. When admitted to the‘king’s presence, he stated 
the obiect of his coming to tiie islaiidtto be, to visit 
the blessetl footstep of our forefather Adam.” 'fo this 
pilgrimage the king gave his permission ; appointed 
jogees and Brahmins to accompany the Mahomedan, 
with servants to carry provisions, ’fhe mountain of 
SRrendib, or Adam’s Peak, might be ascended by two 
roads: the one, called by the natives “ the way of Baba" 
or Adam; the other, “ the way otJUama,” or Eve. The 
latter was much tire more practicable of the two i but the 
merit of the pilgrimage wal enhanced by the roughness 
of tire road: tlte way of Baba was accordingly preferred. 
The precipice immediately below the sacred summit is 
climbetl by means of iron chains, fixed to pins driven in 
the rock. Of these chains there are ten incumber, one 
above the otlier ; the last of them is called the “ chain of 
witness,” because those who have arrived at it and look 
down are seized with a strong apprehension that they 
shall fall. At die b-mth chain is the cave of Khizr, a 
spacious cavern in which pilgrims leave their provisions, 
antPthen ascend about two miles to the top of the moun¬ 
tain to the rock on which is the impression, called the 
" foot of Buddha” by the Hindoos,.,and “Adam’s foot” 
by Mahometans. ’The length of this impression,” 
says Batuta, “ is eleven spans. The Chinese came here 
at some former time and cut out from diis stone the 
place of the great toe, together with the stone about it, 
and placed it in a temple in the city of Zaitun. Pilgrim¬ 
ages are made to it from the most distant parts of China. 
In the rock containing fhe impression have been cut 
nine vnall excavations, into which infidel pilgripis put 
gold, rubies, and other jewels: hence you will see the 
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faquirs, wlio have come as pilgrims to the cave of 
Khizr, racing to get first to these excavations, in oTcler 
to secure whatever may he in them.” In one particular 
die account which Ibn Batuta gives of ‘‘ Adam’s foot” 
differs essentklly from that of Wahab in thL“'«inth cen¬ 
tury, who had not made the pilgrimage himself, but 
received the description, perhaps, only from the natives. 
Wahab says, that the ]>rint of the foot is not nine 
spans, Imt seventy cubits in length ; and he adds the 
curious circumstance, that while Adam placed one foot 
on the mountain he stood widi the other in the sea. 

In the woods round the foot of Adam’s I’cak he saw 
great multitudes of monkeys, of a dark colour, and with 
beards like men. Like the Greeks of anti(|uity, he a{j>. 
pears to have been nearly forced into a belief that these 
animals are but a variety of the human sj)ecies. 'I'he 
sheikh Otlimau and his son, two pious and credible per¬ 
sons, assured him that the nfbnkeys have a chief, whom 
they treat as if he were a king; he wears on his head a tur¬ 
ban composed of the leaves of trees : four monkeys, with 
rods in their hands, constantly wait upon him and sup¬ 
ply his table.with nuts, lemons, and other mountain fruit. 
Our traveller saw here a white elejihant in the possession 
of the king. 

From Ceylon the restless Mahometan set sail for the 
coast of Coromandel. In tlic mit),dle of the voyage a 
violent tempest came on, and tlie vessel was nearly lost- 
From Coromandel he crossed through tlic interioi' to 
Malabar; and after a little time embarked at Coulan to 
return to Ilinaur. calamities beset him; die ship 

in which he sailed was captured by pirates: he was 
robbed of all that he possessed, and put ashore stripped 
nearly naked. In this plight he arrived at Calicut, 
where he took refuge in a mosque, till some of the mer¬ 
chants who had known him in Dehli learned his situation 
and came to liis relief. Having again visited tlie Mal- 
dive islands, he proceeded to Bengal, which appeared to 
him the cheapest and most plentiful country he hpd ever 
seen. His chief object in coming hither was to visit a 
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great saint who dwelt in the mountains of Kamru, which 
adjoili die mountains of Thibet, and arc frequented by 
the musk gazelles. The sheikh Jalal C7ddin, the saint 
in question, treated our pilgrim with attention, and 
placed on 'Mm at parting the line goats' hair garment 
wliich he wore himself. 

Returning to the sea-side, Batuta found a junk pre¬ 
paring to set sail for Sumatra.^ Unable to resist the 
temptation of the voyage, he according^ embarked, and 
after a voyage of fifty days, arrived at the country of 
Baralmakar (apparently one of the Nicobar islands), 
where the men liave mouths like dogs. 'I’heir houses 
were made of reeds along the shore. In fifteen days he 
atPived at the island of Sumatra, the king of which at 
that time was a generous prince, and a great lover of the 
professors of Mahometan law. Ibii Batuta, in con¬ 
sequence, met with a kind reception at his court. He 
remained here but fifteen dSys; anti the king fitted him 
out for his voyage to China with provisions, fruit, and 
money. After a voyage of four and thirty days, he came 
into what is called “ the Calm Sea.” This sea has a red 
colour, and is without either wind, wave,^or motion. 
The Chinese junks, when they arrive in it, are obliged 
to be towetl by tlie smaller vessels. 

After navigating for seven and thirty days these tran¬ 
quil waters, which rcjiemble, in some measure, that por¬ 
tion of the Atlantic called “ the Lady’s Bay,” our 
travfllqr arrivetl at a country named from its king Ta- 
walisi, and of whose siifiation it is impossible to form 
any probable conjecture. The kin^, he says, was suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to oppose the emperor of China. The 
people were idolaters, handsome iq appearance, and re¬ 
sembling Turks: they were of a copper colour, possess- 
ing great strength and bravery. 'The women rode on 
horseback, excelled in throwing the javelin, and fought 
like men in battle. One of the chief towns, Kailuka, 
the port at which the ship put in, was governed by the 
king’s daughter. She sent for our traveller, welcomed 
him poUtcly in Turkisli, and calling for ink and paper. 
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wrote die bismillah in liis presence. Leaving this coun¬ 
try, Batuta arrived in seven days at the first of the 
Chinese jiroviiices. He describes in terms of high 
admiration die industry, wealth, cultivation, and good 
order of Chifta. i'’ 

He also observes that the dealings of the Chinese are 
carried on with paper. They do not buy or sell, he says, 
either with the dirhem olf the dinar ; but sjiould any one 
get these coins into his possession he would melt them 
down immediately. As to the paper, every piece of it is 
in extent about the measm'e of the palm of the hand, and 
is marked with the king's stamp. When thfsse pajiers 
hapjien to be torn or worn out with use, d^ are carried 
to a house which is just like the mint with us, and iv.w 
ones are given in place of them by the king. This is 
done without interest, the profit arising from their cir¬ 
culation accruing to the king. 

The people of ('hina werl’ in his estimation the most 
skUful artificers on the face of the earth. In painting 
none came near them. In proof of this he relates a 
a pleasant anecdote: — “ 1 one day entered into one of 
their cities ^or a moment ; some time after I had occa¬ 
sion again to visit it, and what should 1 sec upon its 
walls, and upon papers stuck uj) in its streets, but pic¬ 
tures of myself and my companions! This is constantly 
done with all who pass tlnrough their towns. And 
should a stranger do any tiling to make a flight neces¬ 
sary, they would send out his picture to all the prpvitices, 
anil he would be in consequeneb detected.” 

The first city he came to in China was El Zaitun.* 
The port apjieared to him to bcHhe finest in the world. 
He saw in it about a hundred of the largest sized junks ; 
the small vessels were innumerable. The Mahometan 
merchants here were numerous and wealthy ; and when 

* The i^'rabians support that Zaitun\in\& so named from the word which, 
in their language, ca^nfies an although they at tite same time re* 
marked with surprize that no olives grew there. This city, by in.nny con. 
sUlcretl to be the same as Canton, is the Thgiu-an cheu fu of the Cliincsc, 
and is situated above a hundred and twenty iciigues to the north-west of 
that city, and a little to tiie north of Nankin. It was formerly ('*]lcd Tseu 
fhungt of which the Arabians made Zaitun and Marco Polo Zaithoum. —> 
Kiapfvth, Joam. Asiat* voL v p. 41. 
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any stranger of their own persuasion happened to arrive, 
tliey treated him with such such unsparing liberality, 
that they very soon made him as wealthy as diem- 
selves. 

From iiSitun, Ibn Batuta made a voya^ of twenty- 
seven days to Sin Kilan, one of the largest cities in 
China. Here also he found a' mosque ind Mahometan 
judge; and indeed he affirms, lhat in every great town 
of Cliina there were Mahometan marchants, with a 
judge and sheikh El Islam to settle their disputes. He 
learned that beyond El Zaitun there was no town of 
any consequence. “ Between it and the obstruction of 
(xog and iVlagog there is, as I was told, a distance of 
Ri?ty days: the people who inhabit tliat place eat all 
the men they can overcome, and hence it is that no one 
goes to those parts." By this obstruction of (Jog and 
Jfagog, it has been supposed that we are to understand 
the great wall; but as Batuta takes care to inform us 
diat he had neither seen it himself, nor received an ac¬ 
count of it from any one who had, it seems likely tliat 
he doubted the truth of this part of his information. In 
Fanjanfur he met an acquaintance of his youth, a native 
of Ceuta. This man had also held an office in the 
palace of Dehli, but coming to China he had amused 
great wealth. Ibn Batuta remarks, diat he met the 
brother of the same tierson a short time after in Soudan, 
and exclaims, “ What a distance between these two 
broHiers!” But in Ibn Batuta’s days the Mahometan 
merchants appear to Ifavo frequently extended their 
negotiations from China to die Atlantic. 

A river navigation »f teii days brought our traveller 
next to El Khansa (perhaps Chensi), which he describes 
as the largest city on the face of the eardi. As every 
house is surrounded by a garden, the length of the city 
extends a journey of three days. The city of El 
Khansa was divided into six cities, each of these being 
surrounded by a wall. In the first were the guards, 
twelve thousand in number. In die second city, which 
was the most beautiful, rerided the Jews, Christians, 
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and Turks, who adored the sun; the Christians men¬ 
tioned here wete probably some Nestorians, who pene¬ 
trated into China either through Persia or from tlic 
Christians of St. Thomas, in Malabar. The third diri- 
sion was cluefly occupied by Uie officers of government. 
The fourth appears to have been the quarter of the 
wealthy. The fifth and largest city was inhabited by 
tile common Chinese people. Among tlie curious manu¬ 
factures which Datuta saw in this place he mentions 
particularly the dishes composed of reeds, glued together 
and j)ainted over with brilliant and permanent colours. 
The population of the sixth city was composed of sailors, 
fishermen, sliip caulkers, and carpenters. 

Sojne troubles at this time broke out among the meBi- 
bers of the reigning family, which led to a civil war and 
the death of the khan. The deceased monarch was 
buried with great pomp, after the Tatar custom. A 
large excavation was dug in the earth, in which a beau¬ 
tiful couch was .spread, and the khan with his arms and 
rich apparel were laid upon it. All the gold and silver 
vessels of his house, four female slaves, and six of his 
favourite Mamelukes, were buried with him. The earth 
was then hcajicd upon them to the height of a lar.<>-e hill, 
and on this hill four horses were inin^', , fonsc- 
qucnce of the.se disturbances, Uatut 


From El Zaitun he sailed,! ina(™*tl%n"^* 

Calicut and Ormus. He tile 9ie pilgrimagm of M 

and Syria, and at length mear 740 f A D ^ 
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salt, and coveml with the liides of camels.” The peo¬ 
ple df Soudan purchased this salt, cut intp regular masses, 
which with them passed for money. 

Having crossed the Great Desert he came to Abu La¬ 
tin, the fiift district of Soudan., The inlfabitiyits were 
chiefly merchants. Their clothing was brought from 
Egypt. Tlie women appeared to our t; aveller extremely 
bcautifui. “ No one here,” lie ob.scrv<;s, “ is named 
alter his lather but after his inatcriiiU twiele. The sister’s 
son always succeeds to the i)raperty in ])reference to the 
son ; a custom which I witnessed no whore else, except 
among the infidel Hindoos of Malabar.” 

Proceeding from Abu Latin to Mali, he found the 
ro.wls shaded by trees of so great a size that a caravan 
might shade itself under one of them : as he passed by 
one of those treos, he saw a weavet working at his loom, 
in the hollow of the tnmk. Happening while at Mali to 
meet the king one day at a feast, lie rose up and said, 
“ 1 have travelled the world over, and have seen its 
kings; and now I have been four mouths in thy terri¬ 
tories, but no present, or even provision, from thee has 
yet reached me ; now what shall 1 say of* 11100 , when 
interrogated on this subjeci hereafter.^” In eonsecjuence 
of this remonstrance, the sulta}i appointed him a house 
with suitable provisions. 

Travelling along Ike Niger, vvhich he calls the Nile, 
llatuta saw on tlie hanks of a great gulf or lake a great 
nuinSer of Hippopotami. He was here informed, that 
in some parts of Soudan the infidels cat men ; hut that 
ihey cat none but blacks, the ilesli of white men being 
unwholesome, because not properly matured. After a 
few days he arrived at Timbuctoo, regarding which he 
relates no particulars. The town of Kakaw, farther on, 
was tliought to be the most beautiful in Soudan. He 
came then to Bardama, and afterwards to Nakda, a 
handsome town built with stone of a red colour. Rich 
copper mines were in its immediate vicinity. From tliis 
place Iw letunicd to Fez, where he took up his residence 
in the year 754 (A.D. 1353), eight and twenty years 
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after he had first set out upon his travels. He had in 
die mean time discharged <dl the obligations which he 
had imposed upon himself in die course of his wander¬ 
ings: he had visited the three brothers of the sheikh 
Borhan Oddin £1 A^j, who respectively resided in 
Persia, in India, and n*.China; and to the brother of 
die sheikh Kawam Oddin, whom he had met in the last 
named country, he brought tidings of Ids relative in the 
heart of Soudan. 
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CHAP. I. 

msCItVEKIES OF THE NOETIJMEN. 

ANTIdHITV OF TOK SCANDINAVIANS. -THE FINS-KOKTHEBN 

fimsADES. - KS, SAKACENS, AND AMAZONS IN THE 

NORTH__ 

DKSCUlBi:S THE F UAI.S OF THE HESSIANS. — THE KOBTH- 

MEN INVADE IRE .AND. OCrUFY TiTe WESTERN ISI.ES.— THE 

W’Jir I INDIANS. 

ICEI.AND DISCOVERED,-HEUCS FOUND THERE.-C.IIEKNEAND 

DISCOVERED AND t’Ol.ONISEI).-JOIIRNEV OE UOI.LAR CEIT.— 

OLD OREENLAND LOST. —VIM.AND.-SKRAiLINClIES OR ES- 

QUIHACX_-MAI' OF THE TWO ZKNI. - FRIESLAND.-GRO- 

LANDIA. -THE WARM STRINGS AND IIOL'SE.S BUILT OF LAVA, 

-CANOES OF THE ESQUIMAUX.-ESTOTILAND aSd DBOCEO.- 

THE NEW WORLD.-CANNIBALS. - THE FBECIOliS JIETALS. 

The nations of the North, however rude and bar¬ 
barous they might appear in the eyes of the luxurious 
Homans, were yet raised far above tlie abject condition 
of utter indifference to knowledge. The kindred 
races of the (Jerman anil Sclavonian nations were very 
extensively diffused : their free polity and restless dispo¬ 
sition maintained a perjictual intercourse between them; 
and even the nature of the country which they occupied 
seems to warrant the conclusion, that the geographical 
knowledge possessed by the nordiem nations was never 
circumscribed within such narrow limits as those which 
confined the views of the early inhabitants of Greece 
and Italy. 

In til the accounts that remwn to us of Scandi¬ 
navia, from the age of Pytlieas to that of Alfred, we 
von. I. p 
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meet with none but Gothic names. Again, the Scandi¬ 
navian mythology preserved in the Edda presents only 
tliose pliysical traits which properly belong to northern 
climates, and time usages wliich arc found only among a 
warlike end a m^mirae people. Thus, a northern god 
invents the art of bating, and the mortal remains of a 
deified hero are consumetl on a vessel launched out to 
sea. Even in Valhalla, the clashing of arms is heard 
amid the festivities, and mead takes the place of nectar 
at the table of Odin. All these circumstances, poetical, 
geographical, and niytliological, combine to prove that 
from the remotest times Scandinavia, pro])erly so called, 
has been in the occupation of a single people. 

But to the east of these hereditary possessions of me 
Gotlis wandered the nomad tribes of Scythians aud.-l^-t 
matians. Much information respecting these resulted 
from tlie Scandinavian expeditions of the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. Till the year 11.57 Finland was the 
resort of savages, who lived by piracy, and who were 
known by the names of Fins and Kyrials. The Fins 
who in the first century, as it appears from the descrip¬ 
tion of TaciiUSjWere established in the north of Poland, 
had fixed themselves before the sixteentli century in the 
country which at present bears their name. It appears, 
indeed, that colonies of that people penetrated even into 
some districts of Scandinavia. In ihe tenth and eleventh 
centuries the Gulf of Finland was called Kyriata Botn : 
it was a principal theatre of action to the ^antiinavian 
pirates. 

The Swedes, being converted to Christianity, turned 
their arms in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries against 
the inhabitants of Finland and the north of Russia. 
These zealous crusaders, by a blunder suitetl to the ig¬ 
norance of the age, gave to the savages, who were the 
objects of theif warfare, the name of Saracens. Conrad, 
duke 0' Masovia, in a letter written in 1239, summoned 
the German knights to war against his pagan neighbours, 
i^iom he calls the Prussiam and ot?ier Saracme'. This 
occurs again, torn completely from the claims of 
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geopjapliy, in an old romance on tlie birth and adven¬ 
tures of the enchanter Merlin, in which even the Anglo- 
Saxons are called Saracens.* It appears to have been 
during this period that the city of Abo was founded in 
the middle of Finland: it was called in Fihnislti TurfrM, 
from the Swedish word Umj, whidt mgnifies a market¬ 
place. The sound of this name misled Adam of Bremen 
into die belief that there were Turk", in Finland. 

The int'-epid seamen of the North, harassed by their 
piracies the shores of Armorica, and defied the power of 
the Roman empire. The earliest account of the ser¬ 
vices rendered to geography by those hardy adventurers 
has been preserved to us by king Alfred, whose reign ex¬ 
tended from 872 to 901 . That great prince d^nslated 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue the geography of Orosius, 
a Spanish monk who flourished in* the beginning of the 
fifdi century ; but Alfred, order diat the work might 
be more complete, added to the translation the narratives 
of two contemporary travellers in the north of Fluropc. 

One of these was Other, a Norwegian nobleman, who 
souglit a refuge at the court of Alfred from the civil wars 
and disturbances of his native country: he i^s esteemed 
in his own country a man of great w'ealth, and possessed 
six hundred tame deer, besides si.x decoy deer, and twenty 
head of cattle. He also received an annual tribute from 
the Fins, which waspUd in valuable furs, feathers, whale¬ 
bone^ and ship cables made of the skins of seals. Thus 
it appears that the manners of the North were nearly the 
same a thousand years ago as they are at present. 

Otlter dwelt in Ha/gqland (the ruost northern part of 
Norway), on die shores of the Western Sea. The country 
to the north of his habitation was waste and uninhabited, 
with the exception of a few spots to which the Fins re¬ 
sorted in the summer season to hunt or fish. Being 
desirous to know how far that uninhabited country ex¬ 
tended towards die nortii, he sailed northwards along the 
coast, keeping the open sea always on the larboard or 
left haild of his course. Three days’ sail brought him 
• Percy, ReUcs of ancient Poetry, iii. p. 2J. 
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a!! far to the north as tho whale-fishers were used to go: 
he eonliniied h’js voyage, however, for three days longer, 
and tl'.en found that the coast, instead of running to the 
north as hitherto, tunieit towards the east. ^ Following 
tills coast for four days, he found it again hending to 
the south; and sailing due south for five days, he came 
to the country of the Jiconiiiinis or I’crmians, ivlio ap¬ 
peared to him to speak the same language as the Fins. 
Thus it appear!!* that Other sailed rouinl the north of 
Europe into the White Sea, on the eastern side of which 
was the country of the Pcrinians, at jireseut jiossessed 
by the Samoyeds. Curiosity was not the only motive 
of his voyage: he had also in view the jmrsuit of the 
W'alrus or futrxe-v-luile, asking Alfred correctly translates 
it, which were extremely valuable not only on account of 
their tusks, which imde fine ivory, hut also for their 
strong and pliant skins, du the At’liite Sea he found 
these animals so numerous, that his party succeeded in 
killing threescore in three days. 

fllher was also acquainted with the navigation of the 
Baltic. He mentions Si-him-rji or Scania, and llcehiga-rg 
or BIckingia, with the countries of the Ariglex, Saaviix, 
and Frnfh. Oinm/iuid, or the country of the (hvens, 
was situated between the White Sea and the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 1’he resemblance of that national designation 
to the Scandinavian word qumti, which signifies a 
woman, led many writers of the middle ages to believe 
tliat there was a country of Amazons in the North. 
Thus ignorance and the resemblance of names peopled the 
North with Amazon^, with Saracens, and Turks. 

Wulfsten, the other Norman whose travels are related 
by king Alfred, visited more particularly the eastern 
shores of the Baltic. To the east of Weonodkind, or tlie 
country of tlie Vends, and Wifland or Prussia, was the 
river Jftsla or Vistula, and all beyond that was called by 
the general name of Eetum or Exthud. Icelandic sagas 
mention, besides, Poulina-land or Poland, and Gardarilce, 
or the empire of the city, the proud title once ll,rne by 
Novogorod. The Hon is named by the oldest Icelandic 
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writers VanaquM, wliich probably signifies the river of 
tlte A7e/;/«w or Dexe.rl. 

]n Kxtimiil, or modern lliissia, there were, according 
to A^'^iilfsten, a great nuinb.er of towns, in each of wliich 
tliere was a*kiiig. The country abounded in hi^iiey, and 
had jdenty of fish. 'I'hc kings and nobility drank 
mares’ milk, while tlie slaves and poor people used only 
mead ; for they brewed no ale, nut had mead In 
profusion. Among the singular customs of the Est- 
landers, observed by the Norman, was that of distributing 
die cflects of those who died, not (o tbe relations of the 
deceased, but among the iK'.st riders at his funeral. After 
the body was plaei'd uixm the pile, all the property of 
the*deceased was divided into heajis, five, six, or more 
in number, acconling to its value: these heajis were 
placed at eipial intervals from ea*li other, and regularly 
increased in size, so that t^e largest and most valuable 
was at the greatest di.stanee from the town. ThAi all 
who had fleet horses w'cre invited to attend alid strive 
for the prizes. The hea[)s were won by the swiftest in 
the race. 

Ireland was discovered by the Nortlimeft so early as 
the seventh century : such at least is the account given 
by the northern historians; but »t is hard to avoid suspect¬ 
ing ill this, as in other similar cases, that many distant 
voyages were undertaken, and geographical discoveries 
maili^ long before those of which the memory is pre¬ 
served. 1 1 is certain, however, that in the seventh century, 
the northern jiirates made fretiueiit descents on the coast 
of Ireland for the sake of ])illagc: Jiey even established 
their authority in the island, and exacted tribute. 

At a later period (A.l). the Northmen took 

possession of the isles of Shetland, Jetlaiid or Hiultland, 
which constituted for some time a part of the earldom 
of the Orkneys, 'fhese pirates obtained a perfect ac¬ 
quaintance with this Archipelago: they hunted down 
and exterminated the original inhabitants, called Peti or 
Fapec* who were probably the VicH of the ancients. 
They added to this insular dominion a considerable por- 
p a 
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tion of the north of Scotland; and their monuments arc 
still among the most conspicuous in the highlands of that 
kingdom. 

The Northmen made the conquest of the Hebrides, 
in the jear 8.93, and gave them the name of the Snder- 
Eyer or Southern Isles, in relation to the Orkneys. 
The Suder-Eyer were united with the Isle of Man in 
die same kingdom, amt under the same ecclesiastical 
authority; hence the bishopric of Sodor has been since 
always nominally united with diat of Man. All diese 
conquests made among the British islands remained 
dependent on the kingdom of Norway till the latter half 
of the thirteenth century. 

But the old Icelandic chronicles relate, moreover, tuat 
die Northmen discovered in the ninth century, to the 
west of Ireland, a greet country, to which they gave the 
name of Grcnt Ireland, or the Whiteman’s Land. This 
alleged discovery is generally ranged by critics among 
fabulous traditions. But these surprising accounts of 
the early Scandinavian voyages have, after all, so little 
poetic decoration in their circumstances, they are so 
perfectly free in their general design from any admixture 
of die monstrous or absurd, that it is much more easy 
to believe the reality of the achievement than the inven¬ 
tion of the story. It is not the character or the taste 
of a rude age to compose fictions adth the air of truth. 
In the Landnama Bok, one of the oldest of the Icelandic 
histories, occurs die following sober reference to this 
great discovery in the West : — 

“ Ari was ^e son if Mar of Reikholar, and of Thor- 
katla, daughter of Hergils Ilrappson. He was cast on 
the shore of the Whiteman’s Land, which others call the 
Great Ireland. It is situated in the Western Ocean, 
near the good Vinland. Here Ari, not being pcrmitteil 
to return, was detained and baptizeil. This was related 
by Rafn, the Limerick merchant, who had resided many 
years in Limerick; and besides this, Thorkil Geetson 
said he had heard several Icelanders relate die same, who 
had been present when Thorfin, earl of Orkneys, assert- 
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ed, that Ari liad been seen in the Whiteman’s ImhA ; and 
although he did not get leave to return, was very much 
esteemed.” Thus it appears that die Northmen carried 
on a trade with the west of Ireland, which will appear 
less surpriling when it is considered tiiat they were in 
possession of all the islands on that coast. 

Of die same doubtful character, hut of a later age, 
is the voyage of the Welsh i<riiice Aladoc, the son of 
Owen Gwynedd, who is stated in dt^ Triads to have 
gone to sea, in ten ships, with three hundred men, to 
avoid the dissensions of his brothers resjK’cting the suc¬ 
cession to the throne. This exjiedition was planned by 
Madoc and his brother Khiryd, in consequence of a 
pAor one in 1170, wherein he discovered land in the 
ocean a great way to the west. No tidings were ever 
afterwards received of him ; and ,this expedition was in 
consequence united in W^elsh story with the voyages of 
Gaoran and Merddin, undc^ the tide of the Three IMsap- 
pearanees. 'J’he Merddin named here ladonged to the 
fifth century, lie ivent to sea in a house of glass, as 
tradition states it, accompanied by nine Welsh bards. 
It can hardly be credited that Madoc should have sailed, 
in the twelfth century, across the widest part of the At¬ 
lantic (for he left Ireland to thg north). Yet Mr.Owen, 
die biographer of lYales, aifirras, “that he has collected 
a multitude of evidences, to prove that Madoc must have 
actually reached the American continent, for the de- 
sceiTdants of that prince and his followers exist there as 
a nation to diis day ; and their present dwelling is on 
die southern branches of the Missouri river, where they 
are known under the appellations of Padoucas, white 
Indians, civilised Indians, and Welsh Indians!” This 
last name, it may be presumed, they have received from 
the Cambrian antiquarians. 

About the year 81) 1, accident conducted some Scandi¬ 
navian pirates to the Feroe islands ; and immediately 
afterwards some adventurers of the same nation, while 
endewouring to make their way to this newly discovered 
country, were thrown by a tempest on the eastern coast 
p 4 
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of Iceland, or as it was at first called, Snin-Umd. In 
Sfil one (.ardar circumnaviffated the island, to which, 
in order to comtneinorate liis labour, he gave the name 
of Gurdarshofiii. He stated with perfect correctness, 
that it had a circumference of aljout (i’l'O nautical 
miles. A few years later l''loke, a Norwegian, ven¬ 
tured to winter on the northern coast, where he remained 
two years. This expcri.nent led to the colonisation of 
Iceland, to whieV the ]>olitical troubles of Norway at 
that time furnished additional motives ; jind Ingolph, one 
of the discontented party at home, set sail with a nume¬ 
rous retinue in S? I, and settled in one of the green 
valleys on the south-western coast of that island. 

The first settlers in Iceland found extensive districts 
of that dreary country covered with ibrests of birch anti 
fir. They were also tihle, notwithstanding the severity 
of die climate, to cultivate some barley and other grain. 
At pres6iU the whole islann is a naked desert, the na¬ 
tive woods having totally disajipeared ; and the Iceland¬ 
ers have long since relinquislicd, for good reasons it 
may be presumed, the i>ractice of growing corn : but it 
is not mani^'st whether these changes arc to be ascrilied 
to an alteration in the climate, or whether they ought 
not rather to be considerq;! as die natural consequences 
of the multiplicadon of cattle. 

One of the most remarkable cirsumstances attending 
the discovery of Iceland, is, that relics were found there, 
which showed that it had been jireviously inhaiy.ted. 
The nature of these relics, which consisted of bells, 
wooden crosses, and hqpks in the Irish character, induced 
the Norwegians to believe, that those }>rior visitants were 
Christians, either from Scotland or from Ireland. Many 
authors have endeavoured to throw discredit on this ac¬ 
count, influenced, perhaps, by the ordinary unwillingness 
of men to admit facts which they are unable to'explain. 
There is not any inherent improbability in the opinion, 
that the Scandinavians, and the inhabitants of the British 
islands, navigated the northern seas for ages befors their 
proceedings were known to history. But the roost an- 
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cient of the Icelandic chronicles arc not contented with 
meidioninp the vestiges of former inhabitants, they dis¬ 
tinctly state that there were actual settlements on the 
island previous to the Norwegian emigration. They 
name Kiriflubui, one of the warm and tertil^ valleys 
that occur on the southern coast, as the residence of 
diose priprt-, as they call the strangers, who deserted the 
island, it is added, from their aversion to the pagan co¬ 
lonists.*' 

'I'he colonisation of Iceland, by the bold and adven¬ 
turous Northmen, was soon followed by further discover¬ 
ies in the AVest. One Ih ic itanda, or red head, the son 
of Thorwald, a Norwegian noble, quarrelled with, and 
ki'^d his neighbour Eyolf. For this and other offences 
h( was condemned to a hanishment of three years. He 
knew that a man, named (iunbiorii, had previously dis¬ 
covered seme banks to the west of Iceland, fiom him 
called Guiihioni’x cfhUruu* or Ciunbiorn’s banks,*and 
likewise a cotintry of great extent still farther to the 
west: he determined to employ the time of his exile in 
making a voyage of discovery to that country. Setting 
sail, therefore, from Iceland, he soon fell in with a point 
of land, which he called llirjalfs-ness, and continuing 
his voyage to the soutli-west, l>e entered a deep inlet, to 
which he gave the name of Erwu-nund, and ])asscd the 
winter on a pleasant'island in the neighbourhood. In 
the following year he ex])Iored the continent, and re- 
tiirnffig to Iceland in the third year, he rei>resented his 
new discovery in the most favourable light, enlarging 
in his jiraiscs of its fine woodr,^. rich meadows, and 
abundant fisheries ; aitJ the better to confirm the im¬ 
pression made by these embellishetl accounts, he gave to 
the newly discovered country the alluring name of 
Greenland. 15y these arts he contrived to draw together 
a considerable company, who embarked under bis guid¬ 
ance, carrying with them household furniture, imple¬ 
ments of all kinds, cattle for breeding, and whatever 
else isaaecessary for the establishment of a colony. But 
• Undnania Hok, Ub. iv. c. II. Hafn. 1774. 
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of twenty-five sliijis which set sail, not more Uiaii four¬ 
teen arrivcil in safety. These first adventurers were soon 
followed by many more from Iceland and Norway. 

Greenland, accordinp; to most of the Icelandic his¬ 
tories, was discovered in })83, and peopledf' four years 
later. Some, however, carry back the discovery to <)33. 
Nay, there exists letters patent of Lewis tlic Debon- 
naire in 834, and a bull of Gregory IV. in 83.'>, which 
confer on the clvirch of Hamburgh, among other privi¬ 
leges, that of converting the heathen in Iceland and 
in Greenland.* Are we to suppose, then, that the en¬ 
terprising mariners of Hamburgh had already, in the 
beginning of the ninth century, scoured the northern 
ocean, but that their discoveries, which held out 'but 
little temptation to the merchant, soon fell into oblivion } 
Or, is it not likely that they still frequented the fisheries 
of those seas, but that the Icelanders, who cultivated 
litei^ture in peace, and preserved the liistory of their 
settlements, ap])ear from this circumstance alone as the 
princi]>al discoverers in the North ? Many, it is true, 
consider die patents of the church of Hamburgh to lie 
either forgtd or interpolated; but when criticism as¬ 
sumes so arbitrary a character, it cannot escape the sus¬ 
picion of injustice. 

The new settlers in Greenland had their bisliops from 
Europe, and continued their interCburse with the parent 
state of Norway till the year 1418. The colony paid 
to the pope an annual tribute _of SfiOO pounds’ w'bight 
of walrus teeth, as tithe and Peter's pence. There 
were two towns, Gst-da and Hrattalid, yet the whole 
community did not equal the Viumber of the smallest 
parish in Norway. The voyage to Greenland and back 
again sometimes occupied no less than five years. In 
the year 1383, a ship arrived in Norway, bringing the 
first intelligence of the death of the bishop of Greenland, 
which had taken place six years before, 'fhus it ap¬ 
pears, that however intrepid the northern seamen may 
have been, they were still but very imperfeedy sillied in 

* Iiainbec. Orig. Hamb, p. 36. 
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the arts of navigation. Greenland in the tenth century 
wor6 the same dreary ap))carance as at the present day. 
It seemed like a disordered aceiiinulatioti of naked rocks 
and immense glaciers. Enormous icebergs, such as the 
Northmen Stad never seen in their original habitations, 
floated along the coast, and filled every inlet, 'fhe stern 
aspect of nature in this inliosiiitahle land, added to its 
extreme remoteness and the ohngers of the boisterous 
seas through ■which it ■was reoched, so(»i converted it, in 
die popular belief, into a land of wonders. The sea 
around was said to be inhabited by marine giants of 
both sexes; and the mountainous icebergs, as they 
moved along, were diought to be guidetl by invisible 
hands.. It was said, too, that one Ilollur Geit walked 
fr,'m Norway to Greenland on the ice, conducted by a 
goat. , 

The dreadful pestilence called the hlitck death, which, 
in the iniddh? of the fourteefith century, depopulated all 
Europe, and the North in particular, extended its 
ravages even as far as Greenland. The colony was, 
from this and other causes, much enfeebled, ■when in 
1418 a hostile fleet arrivetl, no one couhl tell from 
what country it came, and destroyed every thing with 
fire and sword. Soon after this event, the colony of 
Greenland disappeared totally from history. Some fruit¬ 
less attempts were tnaile in the sixteenth century to 
reach the ancient settlement j but the great barriers of 
ice fliat had formed along the coast rendered it impos¬ 
sible to attain the desirtxl object; nor W'as it till the 
year 1721 that the Danish colony at present existing 
in Greenland was established. The ruins of the old 
colony are stifl to l>e seen near die southern point of the 
peninsula.* 

A\Tien the Northmen had crossed the tempestuous 
seas between Norway and Iceland, and from Iceland to 
Greenland, it might easily be conjectured that they 
would prosecute their discoveries still further to the 
westward In die year 1001, an Icelander named 

* Gicscckc, Trims, of the Roy. Irisli Acad. vol. xiv. 
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Biorii, sailinp; to tireenlaiul to visit his fatlicr, was driven 
l)y a tciiijiest far away to the south-west: lie there saw 
a level country covered with wood ; the wind abating, 
he steered north-west, and reached his destination. Ilis 
account inflamed the ambition of Leif, the 'Son of that 
Kric Kauda who had founded the colony of tlrcenland. 
A vessel was soon cquii)j)od : Leif and Hiorn set sail to¬ 
gether, and arriveil at the country which the latter had 
descried. Tlie first land they reached teas a rocky 
island, to which they gave the name of llcHehmd s a 
low country, thickly wooded, was called Miirkland. A 
few days afterwards they ft)und a river, on the banks of 
which were trees loaded with agreeable fruits. The 
temperature appeared delicious, the soil seemed fertiie, 
and the river yieldcil ahnndance of flue salmon. Hav¬ 
ing reachetl the lake from which the river issued, our 
Greenlanders resolved to winter in the country. They 
found that on the shortest day the sun remained eight 
hours above the horizon ; from which observation it re¬ 
sults that they were not far from die forty-ninth degree 
of latitude. 

A Gerimyi, who made one of the party, found some 
wild grapes, and having explained to his companions the 
use to which tliat fruit was generally converted, it was 
agreed among them to give the newly-discovered country 
the name of VinlaHd, or the Intid of wine. The relations 
of Lief made several voyages to Vinland. The third 
summer after the Normans landeil there, they saw at.-ive, 
in canoes covered with leather, a number of natives of 
diminutive stature, iff whom they gave tlie name of 
SkrtBlinguee, or dwarfs. They i.iassacred tliose compa¬ 
ratively feeble creatures without mercy, and were in 
consequence furiously attacked by the whole tribe. 
Some years afterwards, the Scandinavian colony carried 
on an advantageous fur trade with the savages, who ap¬ 
pear from these accounts to liave been Esquimaux. The 
valuable fur trade which rewarded their enterprise in¬ 
duced numbers to follow their example ; but we afp very 
imperfectly informed with respect to the circumstances 
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of the Roiimliiiavian colonies established in Vinland ; we 
only'know that Kric, bishop ol’ (ireenlapd, made a voy¬ 
age to that country in 1121, in order to convert to 
(Christianity his countrymen i.ettlcd there, and who still 
continued jiagans. 

It is impossible to shake the authenticity of these 
plain and circumstantial accounts; and it is likewise 
difficult, if not impossible, to acknowledge their genuine 
character, williout admitting at the aan*e time that Vin¬ 
land was in Newfoundland, or else on the continent of 
North America, wliich was eonserpiently discovered by 
Europeans, trearly five centuries before Christopher Co- 
lundms ; in whose age, perhaps, some traditions were 
stiS prcservctl amongst seamen of those early discoveries 
iii the North. 

In the year 13S0, two noble Venetians, name Zeni, 
entered imo the service of aj)rince of the Fcroc islands, 
and visiteil anew all the countries discovered by* the 
Rcaiidinavians, or at least they collected a circumstantial 
description of them, which confirms, in every material 
point, the Icelamlic accounts, and which could hardly 
have been unknown to Colundins. 

In the map drawn by the Zeni to illustriitc the ac¬ 
count of their navigations, Icelasid is represented with the 
two towns of Sea Min and Olannix, or Scalholt and Hola, 
which were, in fact, flic two bishopricks. To the south 
of Iceland, and to the nortli-cast of Scotland, is a great 
island, surrounded by inany small ones: the whole group 
bears the name of FricxlanU, and is evidently intended 
for the Fereif's liinii, or Feroe isla.ids. This natural in- 
terjiretation, however, of the Italian voyagers, did not 
occur to our early navigators, who long sought in vain 
for the Friesland of the Zeni. Frobisher thought he had 
found it, when he first descried the soutliern point of 
Greenland, to which he accordingly gave the name of 
Friesland. 

To the north of Iceland the Zeni place a great penin- 
stda, ft shape resembling Greenland, but joined on the 
cast with Norway; the junction, however, is marked as 
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merely conjectural. It is the same stated in the account 
of die navigation that Nicolo Zeno, going from Iceland, 
found a c untry, in the map called Knyroniland, but in 
the text Eiigrouidandt, ami Groliiwtia ; but the names 
of the [daces given in this; country have no correspond¬ 
ence witli those which occur in the Scandinavian topo¬ 
graphy of Greenland ; so that there is good reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the Zeiii. 

But in this coMntry, which he calls Qrolandia, Nicolo 
Zeno found a monastery of friar preachers, and a church 
dedicated to St. Thomas, not far from a mountain which 
threw out flames like .®tua and Vesuvius. In the same 
place there was a spring of boiling water with which the 
monks warmed the church, the monastery, and their of(vn 
apartments. They irrigated their gardens from tliese 
hot sources, and thus contrived to preserve a perpetual 
verdure, while all the country round was frozen to a 
greal dej)th. Their monastery was built with lava, and 
roofed with a vaidt constructed of the light scoria, 
cemented with pozzuolana, or decayed basalt. 

During the summer-time, as the Zeni relate, a great 
number of'‘vcssels arrived at Grolandia from Norway 
and tlic islands to trade with the friars, who, in exchange 
for their fiurs and fish, receivetl corn, woollen cloth, wood 
for fuel, and utensils of every description. With some 
of these articles the friars maintained a trade witli the 
people of the country. Monks from Sweden, Norway, 
and principally from Iceland, resorted to this monas'teryj 
and during the winter season there was always a number 
of vessels in the harfacar shut up by the ice, and waiting 
for the return of spring. ' 

The boats used by the fishermen of Grolandia had 
tlic shape of a weaver's shuttle, and were made of the 
bones of marine animals, covered with the skins of fish, 
sewed one over the other. These boats were so strong 
and so water-tight, that the fishermen ventured fearlessly 
to launch witli them into the roughest seas, satisfied 
diat even if they were thrown upon a rock they^'would 
sustain no injury. 
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In all these particulars there is evidently a good deal 
of truth, incorrectly and fantastically coinbiued. The 
volcanoes and lioiling springs of Iceland, the fertile val¬ 
ley of Ileikiavik watered from tepid fountains, the well- 
endowed clergy of that island, are all transferjed to a 
country in the West, where they are joined with the 
whale-skin canoes of the Esquimaux. The situation 
which tlio Zeni assign to (Jrolaiidia in their map does 
not correspond with the actual position wf the colony in 
Grcerdand, which was on the southern and not on the 
eastern coast of that country. We must, therefore, sup¬ 
pose, either that the map of the Zeni was ill constructeil, 
or that their narrative is but a confused medley of 
heatsay accounts ; or, finally, which is most probable, 
tliat the descendant of Nicolo Zeno, who published the 
manuscrijit at Venice in Id.'iS, attempted to embeliisli 
tlic original, and thus destr^-ed its circumstantial sim¬ 
plicity. • 

But the most remarkable part of the map of die Zeni 
still remains to be examined. More than a tiwumnd miles 
to the west of Friesland, or the Feroe islands, and to the 
south of Greenland, the Venetian voyager^ place two 
lines of coast, the one named Estotilnnd, the other 
Droveo. These countries %aid to have been disco¬ 
vered in the following manni9r> A tTshing vessel from 
die Feroe islands, dril'en by a tempest far to the west, 
at length ran aground on the island called Kstotiland. 
'I'he inhabitants conducted the sliipwrecked fishermen 
into a town well built and peopled, in which the chief or 
king resided. An interpreter wLa spoke Latin, and 
who, it appears, had also been shipwrecked on the island, 
was die first to communicate with them: they soon, 
however, learnt the language of the country. The coun¬ 
try appeared to them of less extent than Iceland, but in¬ 
finitely more fertile: in the centre was a high mountain, 
fixim which four rivers descended. The inhabitants 
wrote in a character which the Northmen did not under¬ 
stand. • Some Ladn books were in the library of the 
king. 
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The people of Estotilaiid carried on some trade with 
Grolaudia, whence they procured )>itch, furSj and sul¬ 
phur. Tliey sowed corn, made beer, dwelt in houses 
built of stone, and were "ood se.Tineu, althouKh still un- 
acquaiuj^ed with the use of the compass. The Fries- 
Ijinders being provided with this instrument, were 
intrusted by the king with the conduct of an expedition 
directed towards a country situated farther to the 
south, and callwl Droceo. They liad the misfortune, 
however, to fall into the hands of a nation of cannibals. 
The Frieslanders were all eaten save on(‘, whose life tvas 
spared on account of his dexterity in the art of fishing; 
the savages conlendetl for the jiosscssion of so vahiable a 
slave. Being handed over continually from one mas¬ 
ter to another, he had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole country. lie uflirmed that it w.'is of unbounded 
extent, and, in fact, « nrw^world. The savage natives 
wore no covering. They were engaged in continual 
contests among themselves, the coruiueror always feasting 
on his vanquished foe. Farther to the south-west were a 
people much more civilised, who were acquaintcil with the 
use of tlie precious metals, built large cities and temples, 
but nevertheless offered up human victims to their idols. 

• Such was the account giyen by the fisherman of the 
Feroe islands, when after a lapse of many years he re¬ 
turned to his country. An atteitipt was immediately 
made by the prince who reigned there at the time to 
reach these countries of IJrqgeo and Kstotiland, but 
storms drove his fleet into the seas of Greenland. Wlie- 
thcr he re])catcd his -efforts, and with what success, are 
alike unknown to us, the history of tlrose voyages re¬ 
maining incomplete. 

The narrative of the Zeni has been regarded by many 
as a mere fabrication ; and tlie occurrence in it of such 
names as Dwdalus and Icarus, which are evidently fa¬ 
bulous, seems to countenance that opinion. Yet the 
proportion of the miraculous and of palpable fable which 
is mingled with their relation docs not exceed, perhaps, 
that which is found in tlie most authentic narratives of 
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the middle ages. If the accounts of Estotiland and 
Droc%o be merely fictions, they are fictions of a very 
plain and unattractive character: but, in reality, fictions 
of this kind arc extremely rare; for there are few per¬ 
sons who ‘i#c capable of doing more than adding the 
adormneiits of fancy to a ground-work furnished by ex¬ 
perience. Hut there is re<ison to believe that the Scan¬ 
dinavians never remitted their ncvigatioiis in tlie northern 
seas; and if the inhabitants of the h'yoe islands had 
written histories like those of Iceland, we might from 
them also have received authentic accounts of lands dis¬ 
covered in the West, and lost again in (lie course of ages. 

Tlie name Entotiiniirf appears to be Scandinavian, and 
to tiiican the EuM Oiit-livifl, as Newfoundland might be 
justly called with respect to the American continent. 
Those who are willing to believe the Zeni, may supi) 0 .se 
the inbaV)itatits of Estotiland to have been descended 
from the Scandinavian settleiR in Vinland; nor will their 
total disappearance at a later pcriotl seem sur])rising to 
those who reflect on the fate of the ancient colony of 
Greenland. The country called Ilroceo, according to 
the same course of reasoning, will be the cot^t of Nova 
Scotia, or of New England, and the more civilised people 
to the south, who possessed the preciotis metals, and 
offered up human sacrifices in magnificent temples, can 
be no other than the hihabitatits of Florida, or, perhaps, 
the Mexicans, with whose wealth and power the hunter 
savagps of the North were proVjably well accpiainted. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Zeni, in 
the fourteenth century, recalled to notice the well- 
authenticated discoveries made by the Scandinavians in 
the tenth; and added a relation which, whether true or 
false, contained the positive assertion of a continent 
existing to the west of the Atlantic Ocean. 'I’his relation 
was umjuestionably known to Columbus, who may thus 
have derived not a little encouragement and instruction 
from the hardy navigations of the Northmen. 


von. I. 
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CHAR 11. 

MAPR OP THE MlnniiE AGES. 

CEKRKAL lONOHANCE. - AIJSSION'ARIES. - riLUKIArS. - APAM 

OF BREAIKN. UIRAI.DFS' F AMEREN SIS-I.OVK OF THE AfAR- 

A'EEEOFS.-ICEEANOIF SAOAS.-SEKVEI'S.-OLII AIAI’S tIF THE 

BRITISH ISI.AMiS!-EFFECTS OF THE FF.EIIAI. SYSTEM.-H0051S- 

DAY KOOK.-AIAFS OF THE MIHDEE AOES.-TAREKS OF CHAR¬ 
LEMAGNE.-aiAF I'RESERVKII IN TURIN.-THE GEOGRAI'IIKK OF 

RAVENNA. -.SANUlKl's AIAF. -GENOESE NAVIGATORS.-ISLE 

OF INFIEKNO. -THE AIAHEIRA ISI.ANIIS AND THE AZORES.— 

bianco’s .AIAF.-ISLANDS OF .STOKAFJXA, ANTll.IA, ANII SIAN.- 

SATANAXIO.-THE SEVEN CITIES.-BENJAAIIN OF TCOKLA.— 

CARAVAN ROUTES THROUGH ARMENIA AND BOKHARA. 

The discoveries of tlie Arabians and Scandinavians in 
tho.se parts of the earth which were unknown to the 
ancients remained long concealed from the learned of 
Europe. Nevcrlheless,the geographical ignorance of the 
middle ages was not so great as might be concluded from 
the welI-h.iown anecdote of the abbot of Clugny in 
Burgundy: to him the rieighhourhood of Paris seemed 
a country so remote, and so little known, that he refused 
to comply with the request of the count de Bourcard, 
who wished to establish a monastery of his order at 
St. :^^aur, near that city.* In like manner some monks 
ofTournai, about the close of the twelfth century, ioiight 
in vain to discover the abbey oi’ Ferrieres. Tims it ap¬ 
pears that the knowV’flge of the monks sometimes did not 
extend far beyond the walls of vheir monasteries. 

y et the monks were almost the only historians of the 
middle ages; and geography,on the whole, is not a little 
indebted to their labours. The darkest times and tlie 
most barbarous nations of Europe had their treatises of 
geography, or tlieir chronicles, in wliich were inserted the 

* It U surprising tliat’Wicl.iml, in his cclohratiKl poem of Oboron (Gcs. 
ix. Mi )t should phioc IVIontmartro on the road to Mcirseillcs, or 
of Paris. Umler nil the rircuinstanccs of their rehncctivo ages, the fault 
of Wieland is perhaps quite os inexcusable as that ot the abbot of Clugny. 
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descriptions of some countries wlietlier neiftlibouring or 
remote. 'J'he ehrouicle of £mou, abbot of Werum, in 
Groningen, contains on the subject of a crusade (A. D. 
1217) a detailed account of the whole inarch, with a 
dcscii))tion*of all Uie countries between I'ale^ine and 
Holland. 

But still greater lienefits resulted from the labours of 
die missionaries, w’ho carried Ylie faith to pagan nations, 
and travelled through countries but little known. Saint 
Boniface jireached to the Sclavonians, and obeyed the 
injunctions of the pope in giving a written description 
of those barbarous nations. It was probably from his 
accounts that king Alfred derived his knowledge of that 
paif of ICurope. Saint Otho, bishop of Bamberg, preached 
to 'he iiagans on the coasts of Stettin, Belgard, and Col- 
lierg, and tried even to instruct them in the cultivation 
of die vine: those savages used at that time to drive 
away strangers from their slftres, just as the inhabiRints 
of New Zealand would do at the present day. 

•Before he made this journey, Otho, the bishop of Bam¬ 
berg, had never heard of the Baltic Sea! He was sur¬ 
prised beyond measure at finding it so broait, that from 
die middle of it the opjiosite shores 'seemed just like 
clouds in the horizon. In the* reign of Louis the l)e- 
bonnaire a monk of Corvay, named Anscaire, filled with 
die same ]iious resoliftion, ventured even into the country 
of the formidable Northmen, and travelled over the 
kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, at that time but 
little known. The journal of this monk, which during 
die middle ages was the chief ■;ouree of information 
respecting the nordiern nations, is not at present known 
to exist. 

The pilgrimages also of the Christians began already in 
the seventh century to awaken a spirit of observation. 
Adaman, abbot of Iona, wrote a description of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land from the oral narrative df Saint Arculf. 
Willibald, the first bishop of Eichstailt, has left us a 
dcuil«l account of his pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
7S0: his loute lay through Italy and the island of Cy- 
« 2 
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pros. These inlj^rims, who frequently had commercial 
speculations in view as well as the atonement of their 
sins, generallybrought back with them from Palestine some 
account of India and the other countries of the infidels. 
Adam of iJremen, who lived two centuries later than 
Anscaire, drew from liis work, and followed his example 
in giving a detailed descri])tion of the kingdoms of the 
North. He treats of .‘lu'tland with great minuteness, 
and names many islands in the Baltic which had escaped 
the notice of his predecessors, lie is also the first to 
describe the interior of Sweden as well as Russia, of 
which nothing was as yet known beside the name. 

When Adam of Bremen speaks of the British islands, 
which he had tiever visited, he adopts, without hesitation, 
all the fables of antiquity. But the propensity to relate 
the marvellous, which characterises the writers of the 
middle ages, ought not, perhaps, to be ascrilred so much 
to tile creilulity of the writer as to the want of a culti¬ 
vated taste. As the marvellous generally gives pleasure, 
it easily comes to be looked uiion as a rhetorical orna¬ 
ment in a rude age ; and this vein was often indulged 
ill by authwrs who possessed the soundest and most pierc¬ 
ing mulcrstandings. Giraldus C'anibrcnsis was one of 
those whose writings fuinish an illustration of the above 
remark. In his accounts of Ireland and M'^ales, there 
are abundant proofs of an independent spirit not prone 
to credulity, yet he lias carefully collected in his ]iages 
every wonder that could amuse his readers. Thkt liis 
work was composed in a style well suited to the taste of 
the age, is evident from the enthusiasm witli which it 
was received. Three days running he was obliged to 
read in public, at Oxford, his description of Ireland. 
Tlie first day he read to the iioor; the second, to the 
doctors, clerks, and students; and the third day, to die 
cidzciis. 

Indeed, during the middle ages the terra geography 
almost wholly gave way to what was deemed an equiva¬ 
lent exjiression, fho wonders of the world. Nearljfc all the 
early narratives of travels and geographical relations hold 
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out, in their titles, the promise of something marvellous. 
Amoiig the regulations made by William of Wickliam, 
for the regulation of the College which he had just 
founded at Oxford, is the following provision : — 
“When, in* the winter, on the occasion of any holyday, 
a fire is lighted for the fellows in the great hall, the 
fellows and the scholars may, after their dinner or their 
supper, amuse themselves iu suitable manner, in the 
great liall, with singing or reciting poatry, or with the 
chronicles of different kingdoms, and the wonders of the 
world, and every thing tliat befits the character of the 
clergy." 

But the Scandinavians and tlie Arabians are, perhaps, 
the tndy people among whom the reading or recital of 
hisiories ever became the onlinary amusement. The 
Icelandic sogas were, in tlie middle ages, familiar to the 
memories of the Northmen. They were recited at every 
festival, and read aloud in^irivate: they beguiled‘the 
tedious length of northern evenings. The most ancient 
of these historic tales are supposed to have been written 
in tire eleventh century ; but a candid and discerning 
criticism can trace in them traditions, appaKntly vera¬ 
cious, as far back as the third century Itefore the Christian 
era. The custom of repeating the sagas is still retained 
in Iceland. In the remoter vallies of that island, and 
wherever the manner^of the people have not been conta¬ 
minated by an association with the Danes, the evening 
amusements of the assembled family are the reading of 
their histories or the recital of their poems. In the pre¬ 
ceding chapter it has been seen what valuable materials 
the Icelandic sagas can furnisli to the history of geogra¬ 
phical discoveries. 

Some princes of the middle ages knew the value of a 
science which enables sovereigns to estimate the strength 
of their dominions. Had the Scandinavian princes 
been acquainted with the mariner’s compass they would 
soon have made the circuit of tlie earth. In 1231, Wal- 
demar^I. King of Denmark, hatl a general survey made 
of his dominions, and a topographical table framed ac- 
« 3 
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cordin{;ly: a woiulerful work for the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The kings of England were animated with the same spi¬ 
rit, and have left behind still more striking ppoofs of their 
attention to statistics. Notwithstanding the general de¬ 
struction of the ancient monastic collections in the reign 
of Henry VTII. there still remain several maps of the 
British islands made in tfie course of the twelfth century, 
and which serve}' in no small degree, to illustrate the old 
liistorians. In some of these maps, which are very rude,- 
in design as well as execution, Scotland is represented 
as an island, separated from England by .an arm of the 
sea, Ireland is also divided in two by the river Boyne, 
which is represented as a canal connecting the Irish 
channel with the Atlantic.* The towns arc dr.awn in 
them of a dis[)roportionate size ; and the abbeys, widi 
dicir walls, gates, and belfrvs, occupy so great a space, 
as t'6 leave little room for the rivers, boundary lines, or 
places of less seeming iini>ortance. 

In the East, where the revenues of the provinces arc 
generally farmed out, or bestowed on the favourites at 
court, and'Svhere the coffers of the prince are usually 
replenished by confiscations and other acts of despotism, 
the head of the empire Has no immediate interest in the 
condition of the countries which acknowledge his au¬ 
thority. The feudal system, on the other hand, as it 
was developed in Europe in the middle ages, created such 
a multiplicity of rights, and departed so widely from the 
simple mechanism of despotic governments, that the 
monarch, in order to'vnijoy all the fiscal prerogatives of 
his crown, was obliged to be Well acquainted with the 
local particidars of his dominions. 

The tendency of the femlal system to bring about the 
collection of statistical details, was manifested in Eng¬ 
land on the first introduction of the Norman law. AVil- 
liam the Oonqueror caused surveys to be made of the 
several counties, in which were marked the waste and tlie 
cultivated lands ; the villages, with tlie numbers oT their 

• CiotigliV IJrit. 'I’op. i. 
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inhabitants, and the amount of the taxes which they 
paid. 'J'liis is the work known by the name of Dooms¬ 
day-book, begun in 1080, and finishetl in 108(i, and 
containing a circumstantial description of all England, 
witli the exception qf the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham. 1'he lands 
in tillage, the waste and inhabited districts, the popula¬ 
tion both free and in villanst^e, with the nature of the 
services in which these last ivere V unjl ; every circum¬ 
stance, in short, even the number of the cattle, and the 
bee-hives in each county, is detailed in Uoomsday-book 
with scrupulous exactness. 

A survey of a kingdom, executed in detail during the 
eldkeiith century, is evidently an event of great imjjort- 
aace in the history of geography. It set an example 
of accuracy, suggested many ob^rvations, and created 
an interest in territorial details, which could not fail 
to exert an influence beyoRd the limits in which •they 
first had birtli. There exists a similar geographical 
record with respect to a part of Germany: tliis is a de¬ 
scription, in Latin, of the March of Brandenburg, made 
on the plan of Doomsday-book, and execute^ in 1377, 
by order of the emperor ('harles IV. 

Maps do not appear to havtvbeen very uncommon even 
in tlte darkest ages: however erroneous they may have 
been in their constrhetion, tliey arc often referred to by 
the monkish writers. Saint Gal, the founder of the 
celftirated abbey which bears his name (a name which 
has been subsequently transmitted to a Swiss canton), 
and who lived in the seventh cejitury, possessed a map 
which is said, by the historian of that abbey, to have 
been of “curious workmanship.” Charlemagne had 
three tables of silver, on which were severally repre¬ 
sented the eartli, the cities of Home and Constantinople. 
His grandson Lothaire, in the war which he waged with 
the other Carlovingian princes, broke the first of these 
tables in pieces, and distributed the fragments among 
. his soldiers. 

But the most curious geographical monument of the 

Q 4 
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middle ages is a map preserved in the library of Turin, 
attached to a manuscript commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which was written in the year 787. It re))rescnts the 
earth as a plane hounded hy a circular line, divided 
into three unequal jiarts. To the south, Africa is separated 
by the ocean from a land called iSie fourth dioiifion of the 
world, where the antipodes dwell, and which the excessive 
heat of the torrid zone has fiitherto prevented from being 
visited. At the fo».r sides of the world are represented the 
figures of the four vduds, each astride upon a pair of liel- 
lows, which he laliours, and at the same time has a conch 
shell applied to his mouth, from which he blows hur¬ 
ricanes, as may be conjectured Irom his distended cheeks. 
At the top of the map (which is the East) arc Adam and 
Eve, the serjient, and the tre-e of forbidden fruit. At 
their right hand is Asie, with two high mountain.s, and 
the words Mount Caiicaxiix and Armenia. From these 
mountains descends the river' Eusis, (Phasis.'*) and falls 
into a sea which unites with the ocean, and separates 
Europe from Asia. Thus the author returned, in this 
part of his map, to the geograjihy of the primitive 
Greeks. Iii«.the middle of the map is Mount Carmel, 
Mount Sinai, Judea, and some other names belonging 
to the Holy Land. Near a river, which seems intended 
to represent the Euphrates, are the words Aliwu.tin, Ti- 
mixei, fijci eompi de Sera. In India are the islands Criza 
ami Algare, the C/iri/xe and Argnrea, or gold and xilver 
islands of the ancients. The Nile is also represenfed, 
and a note appended to intimate that it flows from dis¬ 
tant mountains, and over sands of gold. Thus the ob¬ 
scurity which involves the origin 'of dte Nile has been 
in all ages a subject of observation and source of fable. 
To the nortii of this map is the island Tile. In fine, 
beyond Africa, to the south, are written these words,— 
“ Besides these three parts of die world, there is beyond 
the ocean a fourth, which the extreme heat of the sun 
prohibits our beitig acquainted with, and on the confines 
of which is the country of the fabulous antipwles.” «• 
This map may have been useful to illustrate a work 
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of the same age, aiul of considerable merit, written by 
some (Jotli, whose name is unknown, but who is com¬ 
monly styled the Geograjiher of Ravenna. It is sur¬ 
prising what a number of geograjdiers this writer cites, 
whose nam?s, but for him, would liave shared the fate 
of their writings, and remained totally unknown. He 
refers to Castorius and Lollianus, Roman geograj)hers ; 
Bylas and Sardonius, (JrA'ks; Aplirodisianns and 
Arsatius, Persians, who had written ii*Greek a Picture 
of the World; Cyachoris and Blantasis, Kgyj’tians, 
who had travelled to the south of their native country ; 
Probiisand Melitianus, Africans; Aithanarid, Marcomir, 
and Eilelwald, Goths. 

"Fhe maps of the middle ages erred as often from the 
love of systematical arrangement as from the want of 
information. They may be geneially divided into two 
dasses ; one, in which the ideas of Ptolemy and other 
ancient writers were iinplicftly followed, and the other 
in which were inserted newly discovered lands, or those 
of which the existence was either suspected or popularly 
believed. 

Many maps of the first class exist in winch tlie old 
world is represented as one great island, Africa being 
terminated to the north of tlm equator. This opinion 
of Strabo and Eratosthenes very naturally found more 
favour with the en^iring than Ptolemy’s doctrine of 
an indefinite extent of terra incognita ; a doctrine which, 
as it^iias the internal characteristics of fiction, could not 
fail to excite suspicion. Among the geographers who 
adopted this opinion, was Martino Sanudo, who endea¬ 
voured, about the year 1321, to excite a new crusade 
for the purpose of taking from the sultans of Egypt the 
trade with India, and accompanied his project with a 
map of those countries towards which he invited the 
attention of Europe. All the nations of Europe are 
marked in his map; but die Scandinavian kingdoms are 
joined to Russia by a narrow tongue of land inhabited 
by th%Carelians (Dalecarlians), a pagan nation. The 
south of Africa is open to navigation, but the intaior of 
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that continent is still represented as uninhabitable from 
the excessive heat. Sanudo was wliolly unacquainted 
with the fipture of Asia and of the Indian isles: like the 
Arabians, he jdaces Gog and Magog in the north-east 
of Asia; the Tatars occupy tlie northern regions of that 
continent. 

Among the maps of the second class, the most re¬ 
markable are those whit'fi seem to point out some im¬ 
portant discoverie's to the west of Europe and of Africa, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Scandi¬ 
navians, it has been seen, were acquainted w'ilh, or even 
settled in Newfoundland, or some part of the continent 
of North America, as early as the eleventh century. 
But these navigations in the north-west were little thought 
of by the inhabitants of the south of Europe, and have 
nothing in common w’th certain discoveries towards the 
south-west, indicated merely by the maps of those ages, 
and-without any support frinn the evidence of history. 

A Spanish map, comi>oscil in ]34f>, presents Cajic 
Boyador as a point already known, and which had been 
doubled by navigators. A sliip is said to have sailed in 
the same yiar from Genoa for a river named Vcdamel, 
at Itui Jaunt, jirobably Rio do Ouro, and was never 
afterwards heard of. ”’he Genoese historians as.scrt, 
moreover, that two of their countrymen, Tedisio Doria 
and TJgolino Vivaldi, embarked in the year 12f)l with the 
intention of sailing to India by the M''est; but no al¬ 
lusion is made to the fate of these adventurers. 'I’he 
Canary islands were never totally lost sight of: the 
Arabian geogra|>hers,, from whom the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ilcrived a good deal of information, frequently 
described them: they make their appearance in the 
Spanish maji above referred to, in which Teneriffe bears 
the name of htficruo, or the Isle of Hades; for it ap¬ 
pears that the ancient mythic tales respecting the king¬ 
dom of the blessed and the dwellings of tlie dead re¬ 
mained firmly attached to the Western Ocean. 

The island of Madeira appears on a map m’da in 
1384, under tlie name of /sola di Legname, or Isle of 
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Wood, which is actually the signification of its present 
name, yet the discovery of this island is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been raa<le in the year 14]y, or five-and- 
thirty years later than the construction of this map ; but 
seamen, pl^haps, were acquainted with it fo.' ages before ; 
and tile tirst discovery, in this as in many otherinstances, 
is dated from the time when policy and leaniing licgan 
to give attention to the infoKr-ation of the mariner. 

Many a hardy navigator, posses«n!^ all the courage 
and determination of Columbus, may, probably, have 
perished in the attempt to sail to India by the W'est; 
many a one may have made imjrortant discoveries which 
were subsequently forgotten. The dark ages, though 
thi^ wanted an enlightened observation of passing events, 
did not want for active and enterirrising spirits. The 
names of the Itsknof Brasil, ox fiye, of Corvux Marinos, 
and of Sant Jorsi, which occur in maps of the four- 
teentli century, prove that*lhc Azores were already ob¬ 
scurely known before the year 1380; and, indeed, there 
are some who wish to attribute the honour of their dis¬ 
covery to the Moorish inhabitants of Spain. 

None of these discoveries interferes in tJie least with 
that made by ('olumbu.s ; but one remains to bo con¬ 
sidered, which, if its realitytwere fully proved, would 
reduce the merit of that great navigator to the mere 
rediscovery of countries which were known, jjerhaps, a 
century Ijcfore bis lime. This sujiposed discovery is 
indfcated in a map constructed by Andrea Bianco in 
143(), and preserve-d in the public library of Venice. 
In this maj) tlie old world is represented as one great 
continent, nearly divi'ied into two unequal portions by 
the Mediterranean, and by the Indian Ocean, which runs 
from west to east, and includes a multitude of islands. 
Africa stretches from west to east in a line parallel with 
Europe and Asia •, AUhiopiia tow'ards the east, and the 
kingdom of Prester John, are extended towards its south¬ 
ern extremity : like the Africa of the ancients, it still 
terniinates to the north of the equator ; the deep gulf 
which is formed by the sea on the western side is. 
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consequently, omitted. The shape given to Asia is quite 
as erroneous ; the southern coast runs direct from west 
to east; the peninsulas of India and the Bay of Bengal 
are of course suppressed. The eastern side of Asia runs 
out into two'great )>romontories, separated ’uy an im¬ 
mense guif; on that which is towards the north are 
placed Oog and Magog; the southern promontory is 
Paradiup, with its four g»c.-t rivers, two of wiiich run 
into the (Caspian §ea. To the west of these regions suc¬ 
ceed the kingdoms of Cathag and Coaohulich, or Cainbalu, 
then the city of Samarcand and northeni India, w'ith 
some cities of which the names (such as Udexi, Omin- 
dan, Lagade, &c.) are not easily interj)rcted ; after these 
follow Persia and Syria. The nations of Europe Are 
all mentioned witli tlie exception of Poland and Hun¬ 
gary. Tatary is placed immediately at the cast of 
Europe, and Russia occupies nearly all the north; it is 
separated from Sweden and Norway by a great moun¬ 
tain. 

Thus far Bianco’s map exhibits more ignorance than 
fiction : the chief errors which it commits in the out¬ 
lines of Afriqa and Asia are copied servilely from ancient 
writers. But in the north ami west it contains some 
indications of a more positive character. It exhibits 
Iceland, and the island calleil Friesland, as described by 
die Zeni, and besides these, another island in the north- 
■west which bears the name of Scorajlra m- SMmfixa. 
This word is supposed to be intended for Stockfiifch‘>{as 
the cod-fish is called in northern languages), and to be 
here ajiplied to Newfoundland, where the cod fishery is 
carried on most extensively. „ 

However, it must be observed, that Iceland was at 
that time remarkable for its great fisheries ; and Nicolo 
Zeno remarked, in his account of Friesland, that the 
fislieries of that country were capable of supplying 
Flanders, England, Denmark, and many other countries. 
It is possible, therefore, that the word Stokafixa, or 
Stockfitch, in Bianco’s map, may not be designed to re¬ 
present any particular island, but may be intended 
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merely to incorporate, after the custom of tlie middle 
ages, the miraJiilia or wonders of this (quarter of the 
world. 

But the island Stokajuta is not the only singularity 
which oCiftrs in the map of Andrea Bianco. To the 
west of the Canary islands he places a country of great 
length, and of a (piadrilateral form, to which he gives 
tlic name of Aiitilia. This ^nuintry, in the same situa¬ 
tion and w'ilh the same name, is also t’onned on the globe 
made by Martin Buhaim at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Many iKdicve that tlie Antilia of Bianco 
could l)C no other than the continent of South America ; 
while others maintain that it owed its existence wholly 
to tlie .author’s imagination. Whatever may be the dif¬ 
ficulties attending the former hyiiothesis, it must be 
confessed that the latter is far from being satisfactory; 
for the imagination of man is by no means endowed with 
such a degree of spontancou*fertility as to spare the qyitic 
the trouble of enquiring into die sources of its apparent 
creations. But as the map of Bianco was certainly not 
so sceptically considered by Ills contemporaries, his in¬ 
dication of the island Antilia is not without importance 
in the history of geography. 

But Bianco was not the fii^t who placed the island 
Antilia in the Atlantic: it is found in maps drawn by 
Picigano in 1367, so,eavly was the attention of Pluropean 
navigators turned towards the western seas.* I'lie maps 
of IJianco contain much to interest, independent of their 
intrinsic merit: in tlie first sheet of his collection is re¬ 
presented die mariner’s compass; together with some 
nautical tables, which show that mariners were already in 
the habit of calculating dicir course; but it is also evident 
that they only measured by the log, and paid no atten¬ 
tion to longitudes and latitudes. 

Popular tradition still favoured the belief in the ex¬ 
istence of certain islands in the West. It was said that 
when Spain was conquered by the Arabs, a numlier of 
Christians embarked with all their property, and took 

* Buache, Mem. dcTlnstit. tom.vi. 
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refuge ill an island, in which they liad built seren 
cities. Thus it appears that ill the time of Columbus 
tlic people gave the name of Selle Cittnde, tlic Seven 
Citiex, to ^e same supposed country of the West, which 
tlic learned called Aiitilia ami after Cuiumbiis had 
discovernsl the islands to which he gave the latter name, 
the Spaniards for a long time continued anxiously to 
search among them for thn Seven Cities of their exiled 
countrymen. 

To the north of Antilia, in a situation corresponding 
with the actual jiosition of Newfoundland, the map of 
Bianco places another great island, called Ixoln </e la 
Man Salaiiaxh-, or the Ixlaini of the Deeil’x I/iintl. This 
name appears to have owed its origin to the union onl an 
Arabian tale with the popular Ix-lief which sets the 
dwelling of the dead in the western ocean. The Ara¬ 
bians relate, that in the Indian Sea there is an island 
neaf which a great hand rii is every night from the sea, 
and grasping the inhabitants, plunges them into the 
ocean. Many maps of the sixteenth century place in 
the north-west an ivlund of- dcrih, a name which was 
consequent!,y given by some of the earliest navigators to 
a small island on tlie coast of Labrador. 

The chief progress of, geography in the middle ages 
was due to the great revolutions which took place in 
Asia, and which, by bringing forward strange and for¬ 
midable nations into view, gave rise to an intercourse 
between the Kast and West. But previous to thcicon- 
sideration of these revolutions, und the continued corre¬ 
spondence resulting from them, it will be necessary to 
cast a momentary glabce at ^omc other sources of 
information not so susceptible of methodical arrange¬ 
ment. 

The Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, in Navarre, wrote in 
116 () a description of whatever appeared to him most 
curious in the south of Europe, in Palestine, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, in India, AiDthiopia, and in Egypt. He does not 
positively say that he has visited all those countri^ j on 
the contrary, he often cites authorities for what he 
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avers: whence it may Ihs concludeil that his descriptions 
were drawn more from hooks than from experience. 
The dryness of his narrative and numerous geographical 
blunders, indeed, seem to prove that he wrote from scanty 
hearsay materials, particularly as far as regards the 
countries out of Kurope. Ilis chief object w*s to de¬ 
scribe the situation of the Jews, and the cities in which 
they constituted numerous o»)!-imunitieK. In speaking 
of Persia, he turns, all of a ,,uddcn, Samarcjind, in 
which city, he affirms, there were fifty thousand Israel¬ 
ites : he then mentions 'I'liibet, and the animal wlijch 
yields the musk. Me also names China; but the fables 
which he relates respecting the dangers of the journey 
tl)ii5ier show his extretne credulity. Some suppose 
thai his work contains indications of a journey to India; 
in truth, he speaks at some length of Bassora, of its 
flourishing trade, of the black Jews of India, of the cul¬ 
tivation of ])cpper, and of tlfe origin of pearls. Sonje of 
die names which he mentions arc iticajiable of explana¬ 
tion, such as the island of AWw/fiV, in the Persian 
Gulf, the kingdom of Oii/eni, the island of Cinrag, and 
the city of Cingula. Some of the cities whic); he ascribes 
to India arc really on the coast of Arabia; as, for ex¬ 
ample, Kati/a (K1 Katif), and Zubiil on the Red Sea, 
where he embarked for Africa. 

'Pile spirit of traderin the middle ages, as well as the zeal 
of religion, directed attention to the East. Merchants of 
Bremen, thrown by a tempest on the coast of Livonia, 
completed the hidierto imperfect knowledge Of the Baltic 
Sea; but the merchants of the Hanse Towns ventured 
much fartlier, and, fol'owing the traces of the Permians 
•land Variegues, penetrated, perhaps, even into Tatary. 

During the course of two centuries, the Genoese and 
Venetians, like the Romans of old, carried on, by cara¬ 
vans, a trade widi India ainl with China. They set 
out from the shores of Syria, and of the Black Sea, 
because Egypt, whither the merchandise of the East 
arri^ipd by the Red Sea, was closed against them as long 
as tlie hostility of the crusades -continued between 
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the Christians anil Mahometans. Egypt, it is'^robable, 
was not again ojiened as a channel of trade between 
Euro]>c and India, until after the year 1260, when the 
Genoese had restored the Greeks to the einjiire of Con¬ 
stantinople.' In recompense for this service, they ob¬ 
tained IVom the Greek emperors exclusive commercial 
privileges. The Venetians, when they found themselves 
shut out from the trad* of the Black Sea, concluded a 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, in consequence of wlticli 
Alexandria again became the emporium of Indian pro¬ 
duce, and so continued to be, till the time when the Por¬ 
tuguese discovered the passage by the ('ape of Good 
Hope, and opened a direct commerce with the Spice 
Islands. 

Previous to this commercial revolution, the Genoese 
and Venetians received their merchandise from India 
and China by Cafia, 'Fana, and Ajazzo. It arrived by 
tivo different routes. A part of it was brought to Bas- 
sora, at the moutli of the Tigris, in the Persian Gulf, 
whence it was conveyed by the river, and across Persia 
to Tebriz or 'I’auris, from which place it was sent for¬ 
ward by the Caspian Sea, through Armenia and Georgia, 
to Tana, at the mouth of the Tanais or Don. The 
more precious and less Jmlky commodities were tran¬ 
sported direct from Tauris over the mountains to Ajazzo 
or Aias, on the Mediterranean Sea* 

I’he merchandise conveyed by the other chief com¬ 
mercial route made a great circuit before its arrival at 
tlie Black Sea. It was conveyid up the river Indus as 
far as that river is navigable; and then carrieil on camels 
through Bokhara to the' Gihon, whence it was despatched 
over-land to the Caspian Sea. From Astrachan the 
route to Asoph lay along the foot of Caucasus. This 
was the course that was followed also by the caravans to 
China from tlie Black Sea, which were sometimes, it is 
said, twelve months upon the journey. The countries 
traversed by these caravans were, in a great measure, 
deserts, inhabited only by nomailic tribes, without cities 
or cultivation, or other o'i.jccts calculated to attract the 
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attenticMti of the traveller: the journeys themselves were 
attended with both danger and fatigue: it is not suri>ris- 
ingj therefore, that lew relations of them remain, and 
that these jn general bear the marks of being written 
under unfavourable circumstances. It is now time to 
return to the revolutions of Asia. 


CHAP. III. 

JOURNEY OP CABPINl INTO TATARY. 

BISE OF THE MONGOL EMPIRE. — ZIXOIS KHAN. MONOOLS IK. 
vkuE EUROPE.-^ OVER.RUN HnNGAHr.>~ THOUGHT TO BE DE- 

MONS.-THEIR THREATS.-ATTACK THE SARACENS.-MISSION 

OP ASCKMN.—ITS II.L SUCCESS.—LETTER TO THE POPE, —MIS» 
SlOK OF CAUFINI.—‘THE CAMP OF BAATU.—JOURNEY TO THE 

RESIDENCE OF THE GRAND KI^\N.-GREAT HUNGARY.--^THE 

COUNTRY OF THE ALANS.-THE KANGirr.V.. ~ RISERMINI. — 

ELECTION OF A GRAND KHAN. —THE CEREMONIES.— THE GOL* 

DEN TENT.-APPEARANCE OF THE EMPEROR.-RECEPTION OP 

THE FRIARS.-THE HARDSHIPS THEY ENDURED.-DESCRIPTION 

OF THE MONGOLS. — THEIR CHARACTER. — SUPE^tSTlTlONS. — 

WORSHIP THE MOON.-TRIBES OF THE MONGOLS.—CLIMATE OF 

MONGOLIA.—PKODIOIOIIS SHOWERS OF HAIL.— CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE CHINESE.— PRESTKH^JOIIN. — COMBUSTIBJ.ES USED 
IN WAR. 

• 

The events which, in the course of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, brought together nations hitherto separated by the 
whole extent of the old'world are almost Without ex¬ 
ample in the history of the human race. The greatness 
of the Mongols, which seemed th' embrace the universe, 
was created in less time than is ordinarily required to 
found and people a single city. The chief of a petty 
tribe, hardly distinguished among the tributaries of the 
Jou-clii, a principal Mongol nation, courageously resisted 
the attacks of some neighbours as unimportant as him- 
Bilf. The continuance of these struggles gradually led 
to bolder efforts directed against his superiors. His 
good fortune, and indefat4;able spirit, made his horde or 
rot. r. n 
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camp the refuge of every cliscontenteil or unquiet cha- 
riicter. His rivals are quickly humbled and his enemies 
destroyed. The country at the sources of the rivers 
Onon, Kcroulan, anil Toula, was the first theatre of the 
revolutions which shortly after spread throujlii all Asia 
and a paft of Europe. At lengtli^ in the year 1206, the 
heroic Mongol prince assumed the title of Chingis or 
Zingis Khan, and established the centre of his empire 
at Cara-corum, ;in ancient city of tlie Turks, situated 
between the Toula, the Orgon, and Silinga, nearly in 
the same latitude as Paris. 

From this epoch in the history of the Mongols fol¬ 
lows a series of uninterrupted victories. Each year a 
new kingdom was added to the empire. The successors 
of Zingis Khan, not contented with the immense extent 
of empire which that,conqueror had bequeathed them, 
still acted under that impulse of ambition which he had 
communicated to the natid.). Ogadai, his immediate 
successor, having extended the Mongol dominion to the 
very centre of China, levied an army of fifteen hundred 
tliousand men, destined to act at the same time at the 
opposite extremities of Asia, in the Corea, and beyond 
the Caspian Sea. Baatu Khan, under whom were many 
generals and princes of the royal blood, commanded the 
expedition which was directed against Europe. He 
over-ran the country of tlie Bashkirs, penetrated into 
Russia, and took the city of Moscow, with the other 
chief places of the principality. The grand dukes of 
Russia became in consequence? the tributaries of the 
Grand Khan. At^^e same time another Tatar array 
ravaged the countries of Armenia and Georgia, where 
they met widi a stubborn but ineffectual resistance. At 
the termination of the destructive campaign of 1239, a 
Georgian prince, named Avag, accompam'ed by his sister 
Thamtha, ventured in person to make his submissions 
to Ogodai', who received him favourably, and gave him 
a letter to flie Mongolian general Charmagan, command¬ 
ing the restitution of his estates. The success of this 
journey encouraged many other princes of the West to 
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visit Cara-corum, and to obtain from the Grand Khan 
himself the redress of the injimes committed by his 
officers Many obtaineil from him their suits ; and the 
imperial tent of Cara-corum, like thfe papal tlirone, be¬ 
came the tiibuual before which were determined tlie ap¬ 
peals of kings. 

In the North, the Mongols again showed themselves 
in a more threatening array. tlie year 1240, Baatu 
took Kiow and Kaminiek, and sent on-' of his generals to 
make die conquest of Poland. The army of this latter, 
divided into several bodies, crossed the Vistula, advanced 
to Cracow, took and destroyed that celebrated city, col¬ 
lected an immense booty, and spread the utmost terror 
tlirough all the surrounding countries. The troops of 
Poland, Moravia, and Silesia, posted at Waldstadt, were 
defeated in a great battle ; after which the Tatars joined 
the army of Baatu in Hungary. Tliis prince, with five 
hundred thousand men under^his command, had routed 
the count palatine of Saxony, and scouring the country 
without resistance, destroyed every thing with fire and 
■^ord. 

The alarm spread throughout Europe by^ these de¬ 
structive irruptions is strongly manifested in the writings 
of that age. The people of Fjiesland, it is said, were 
reduced to great distress, having lost the season of the 
herring fishery from the fear of a Tatar invasion. Queen 
Bianclie of France was unable to conceal her apprehen¬ 
sions from St. Louis : — “ This terrible irruption of the 
Tatars,” she exclaimed, seems to threaten ns with a 
total ruin, ourselves, and our holy church ."—“ Mother,” 
replied that brave and pious priJfce, " let us look to 
Heaven for consolation. * If these Tatars come, either’ 
we win make them return to the Tartarus whence they 
have issued forth, or else we ourselves will go to find in 
heaven the happiness of the elect.” The equivocation 
which is here attributed to tire king of France is strictly 
in harmony with the opinions of those times, when the 
expression Tartari imo Tartarei was in general favour. 

In f#ct, an opinion very generally prevailed that tlie 
B 2 
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Mongols were tleinons sent for the punishment of man, 
or at least that they had an intercourse with demons: 
this latter opinion received some support from the fire 
and whirlwinds of mnolce which they had the art, it was 
said, of raising in tlie midst of battle. Tliiads supposed 
to have reference to some species of artillery and inflam¬ 
mable powders, which the Mongols, according to the al¬ 
leged testimony of the (^hjnesc historians, were already 
acquainted with in that age.* Against those demoniacal 
aivaders, succour was sought by solemn prayers and 
•■^neral fastings. They nevertheless still continued their 
successful progress. Hungary was totally reduced: 
the emperor Frederic was summoned to do homage for 
his kingdom, and he was oflered in recompense i^at- 
ever office he was pleased to hold in the court of the 
Grand Khan. This, according to the Tatar usages, was 
an honourable offer, and well proportioned to the rank 
and dignity of the first of jflhristian potentates. 

in their n^otiations with the Hungarians, the Tatars 
employed as interpreter an Englishman, who lived some 
time among them, and who wrote some account of their* 
character and manners in the year 1243. Imprudence 
had made biro an exile from his country: he had dis¬ 
sipated all his property jn gaining, and careless of life 
wandered as a beggar through Palestine and Syria. He 
at length became master of sevenal" Eastern languages, 
and thus recommended himself to the notice of the Ta¬ 
tar generals. The account which this adventurer gives 
of the Mongols is far from flattering, and perhaps not 
very unjust. Yet he does not say that they feasted on 
the dead bodies of their .enemies; or that “ they devoured 
dead carcasses like delicious cates, while the very greedy 
and ravenous vultures disdained to eat the relics; ” but 
it may be concluded from these expressions of Hacluyt, 
that such an opinion w’as entertained at the time. The 
pleasure which the Tatars took in spreading alarm among 
the Christians is quaintly describe by the English ad¬ 
venturer:— 

* Abel Remusat Menu dc 1' Ac;t<!. dea Itiscr. vi. 182^). 
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“ Sometimes rtiey say that they will make a voyage to 
Colen (die West?), to fetch home die three wise kings 
into dicir owne cowntrey j sometimes to punish die avarice 
and pridii^f the llomans, who oppressed ()iem in dmes 
past; somedmes to conquer northern and barjjarous na- 
dons ; sometimes to moderate the furic of the Germans 
by their owne meeke mildnesse; sometimes to learne war¬ 
like feats and stratagems of'tfie French; somedmes for 
the finding out of fertile ground, to suffice their huge 
multitudes ; somedmes, again, in derision, they say, that 
they intend to goe on pilgrimage to St. James of G^icia.” 

The Afongols being now masters of Georgia and Ar¬ 
menia, were determined to add Syria ^so to their 
dominions. In that quarter diey had to encounter the 
kings of the race of Saladin, and other princes, with 
whom the Christians also were engaged in war. The 
Franks, therefore, and Mongols had here a common in¬ 
terest. This political interest being united appaAntly 
widi that of religion could not fail to attract the atten- 
don of the popes, who immediately sent missionaries to 
the camps of the Tatar generals, charged to spread 
abroad die true faith, and preach the spiritiftl supremacy 
of Rome. The enterprise, though great, appeared to 
promise success. It was rumoured that a great number of 
Christians lived among the Tatars. The story of I’rester 
John, founded on flie im])erfcctly understood accounts 
of Syrian Christians, was then current in Eurojie. Be- 
sidSk the Mongols, far^from acknowledging Mahomet, 
wagetl unrelenting war with the Mahometans, and in an 
i^orant age this was thouglg to be a step towards 
Christianity. In slioit, the Tatars, who were first taken 
for sorcerers and incarnate demons when they attacked 
the Christians of Hungary and Poland, were now 
looked upon as almost converted, when they turned their 
arms against the Turks and Saracens. 

The persons selected by Innocent the Fourth to exe¬ 
cute these important missions, were, as might be expected, 
all taken from die cloisters ; well disciplined churchmen, 
indeed, but wholly unacquainted with the business of 
It 3 . . 
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life. They were in their own persons objects of deri¬ 
sion to the Tatars, and their whole demeanour was cal¬ 
culated to bring contempt on the court which they 
represented. , The ambassadors appointed tc^proceed to 
the head ^quarters of the Mongols were Ascelin, Simon 
de St. Quentin, Alexandre, and Albert, all monks of tlm 
Franciscan order. They were all deeply impressed with 
a sense of the pope’s pre-feihinence, and fondly imagined 
that the mere am.ouncement of his comrriands would be 
followed by a general and immediate submission. 

These holy legates travelled through Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Persia ; and at lengtli, after a journey of 
fifty-nine days, found the Tatar encampment of Baioth- 
noy Khan, on the frontiers of Chowaresm or Clioras^ia. 
The observations made by Ascelin on the countries 
through which they passed are extremely brief and uns- 
important, so that geography gained but little from thft 
mis^on. When the friars* were seen approaching the 
Mongol camp, the officers advanced to meet them, in order 
to learn their business, and whence they came. Ascelin 
replied, that he was an ambassador from the pope, who 
was the head of the Christian world. The exterior of 
the friars did not bespeak so high a eommission; and 
the Tatars proceeded to inquire of them, whether the 
pope, their master and head of .^e Christian world, 
knew that the Grand Kltan was thfe Son of God, (or of 
Heaven, as the Mongol expression might be more cor¬ 
rectly translated,) and that the dominion of tlie Whole 
earth belonged to him of rigHt^" To this the asto¬ 
nished Franciscan very .imprudently replied, “ that the 
pepe had never heard of the Graad Khan, or of his re¬ 
presentatives; all that he knew was that there was a 
strange and barbarous people, called Tatars, who came 
ravaging and destroying all whom tliey met, particularly 
Christians; and liis purpose was to exhort them to re¬ 
pent of their past wickedness, and cease to destroy the 
people of God.” 

The displeasure of the Tatars at this uugrariouB 
speech was, perhaps, moderated in some measure by their 
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astonishment at the figure of the barefooted friars. They 
next demanded, according to the Eastern custom, what 
presents the legates brought from the pope to the khan, 
dieir mast^. The friars, filled with ill-timed zeal, and 
ignorant of the forms which courtesy requires in the East, 
replied, “ that die pope was accustomed to receive pre¬ 
sents from all men, but never to give any to his best 
friends, far less to strangers%fld infidels.” This insult¬ 
ing language ^as patiently listene<l to»by the Tatars; 
who informed our legates that they might have an audi¬ 
ence, provided they would conform to tlie usual ceremo¬ 
nies, and make three profound genuflexions, when 
admitted into the presence of the khan. The friars, 
aflA carefully deliberating on this ofier, came to a de- 
dsiou that it would be a shame to themselves, and a 
scandal to all Christendom, if they were to perform such 
an act of idolatry to the heathen; they declared, how¬ 
ever, that if the khan and%is subjects would bertime 
Christians, and acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, 
tliey would willingly make the requiretl genuflexions, 
for the honour of the church." The Tatars were 
naturally enraged at this proposition: they called out 
tliat the Christians were dogs; nay, they proceeded to 
the impious length of calling the pope himself a dog ; 
and the horror-struck ambassadors were overwhelmed 
with threats and reproaches. But the rudeness of their 
behaviour had nearly incurred worse consequences than 
the menaces of the vulgar. It was seriously deliberated 
in die Tatar council, wtiether they ought not to be put 
to death : some advised that the friars should be flayed 
alive, and that their skins, stunW with hay, should -he 
sent to the pope ; but the fear of reprisals, and the timely 
interposition of Baiothnoy’s mother, finally prevented tire 
perpetration of these inhumanities. The unhappy ambas¬ 
sadors, however, were treated with every indignity and 
mark of contempt: they were taunteil with kneeling be¬ 
fore the crucifix, and worshipping wood and stone, while 
they refused to bow to the Son of Heaven and ruler of 
mankind. They were supplied with provisions of the 
B 4 
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coarsest quality, and in such small quantities as barely 
sufficed for the support of nature ; and to complete the 
measure of their annoyances, they were frequently interro¬ 
gated respecting the military prowess of the jmpe, his 
armies, victories, and conquests, and insultingly asked, 
how ond' who possessed but a spiritual dominion (the 
nature of which the Tatars could hardly comprehend) 
could dare to send ambassadors to the Grand Khan, whose 
victorious armiqf had subdued all the kingdoms of die 
earth from East to West. 

At length Baiodinoy Khan consented to dismiss the 
friars; and a letter was given them to deliver to the 
pope, which contained the following unceremonious lan¬ 
guage :—Know, Pope, that your messengers havecome 
to us, and have delivered your letters, and have uttereil 
the strangest discourses that were ever heard. We know 
not whether you gave them authority to s^ieak as tliey 
have done; but we send yda die firm commandment and 
ordinance of God, wliich is, that if you wish to remain 
seated in your land and heritage, you. Pope, must como, 
to us in your proper person, and do homage to him who 
holds just ssway over the whole earth. And if you do 
not obey this firm command of God ami of him who 
holds just sway over tlte whole earth, God only knows 
what may be the consequenee,” With this haughty 
message, the ambassadors got penhission to depart, ami 
were glad to escape from the Tatar camp. They has¬ 
tened to the nearest port of Syria, whence they imme¬ 
diately embarked for Prance. ' 

While Ascelin travelled into Persia, another mission 
tnas despatched to the Mongol {winces in the north-east, 
at the head of which was John de Plano Carpini, a 
Minorite friar. Setting forward on their journey to 
the Tatar.s, as they call the Mongolian tribes, “ lest 
there might arise some danger from their proximity to 
the church of God,” our holy envoys passed through 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland, in tlieir way to Kiow, at 
that time the capital of Russia. They were treated with 
much attention in all the Christian states through which 
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they passed, the nations of eastern Europe being deeply 
interested in the success of their embassage. Skins 
and furs to be distributed in presents to the Mongol 
chiefs were given them by the duchess and nobility of 
Cracow. *They were advised also not tb take their 
European horses into Tatary, as they would ftievitably 
perish by the way, not being used to dig under the snow 
in search of grass like the Tutor horses ; and hay, straw, 
or' other provender never being storeU iji that country to 
meet the exigencies of winter. 

\Vben the friars approached the frontiers of the Ta¬ 
tars, the purpose of tlieir journey was demanded : they 
replied, “ that they were messengers from their lord 
thn^lie to the emperor of the Tatar nation, to desire 
peace and friendship between the Tatars and Christians. 
Their lord the pope admonished,tlie Tatars to embrace 
the faith of Christ, without which they could not be 
saved: he was astonished to*hear of their roonstrous>and 
guilty slaughter of mankind, particularly of the Hun- 
• garians. Mountaineers, and Polanders, who were his 
subjects, and who had neither injured nor attempted to 
injure the Tatars ; and as Grod is sore offended at such 
proceedings, the pope admonished them to refrain in 
future, and to rejient of whift they had done; and he 
requested an answer as to their future intentions.” After 
making this declaration, the monks found means to pro¬ 
ceed to the duke Cnrrensa, a Mongolian general, wlio 
wa^ stationed witli an army oi 60,000 men on the 
banks of the Dnieper. * Being ^tived, the^ were con¬ 
ducted to the orda, horde or tent of tliis chieftain, in¬ 
structed to bend thejeft kn^ thrice before his dopr . 
and carefully to avoid setting their feet on die threshold- 
These ceremonies being performed, post horses and an 
escort of Tatars were immediately appointed to conduct 
them to Baatu Khan, a prince of the imperial blood. 

When the monks arrived at the residence of Baatu, 
in the land of Comania, or the country beyond the Cuban, 
they*were commanded to pitch their tent a full league 
from his station j and they received, moreover, the fear- 
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fill intimation, that liefore tlieir introduction at his court 
it would be necessary to pass between two fires. This 
precautionary ordeal, however, which was intendeil to 
dharin or nullify their evil intentions, was gOTe through 
witliout an'y disagreeable consequences. They were 
preseuteti, made the usual obeisances, and delivered the 
letters to Baatu, who read them with great attention. 
This prince carried hiiflstilf with much magnificence ; 
had a court arranged like that of the emperor ; and when 
he gave audience sat on an elevated throne along with 
one of his wives. He had some beautiful and large 
linen tents which formerly lielonged to the king of Hun¬ 
gary, H'hen he rode abroad, a small tent, as C'arpini 
calls it, or umbrella, was carried above his head od' tlie 
point of a spear. 

It appears to be the ordinary policy in the East, and 
particularly among what are vaguely styled the Tatar 
nations, to parade foreign dlnbassadors about until they 
have seen all tlie strength and magnificence of the state. 
In conformity with this custom, die envoys of the pope* 
were ordered to proceed from the court of Baatu to diat 
of the emperor or Grand Khan of the Monguls. The 
monks, however, had hardly strength or spirit enough 
remaining to enable theih to encounter the fatigues of 
this new journey; for they had observed a strict fast 
during Lent, their only food being ihillet boiled in water, 
and their only drink melted snow. 

The geographical notices which occur in this paft of 
Carpini’s itarrative do not all 'admit of an easy inter¬ 
pretation. On the north of Comania, immediately be- 
yjra.d Russia, were a people calle»', Morduyin-Byleri, in 
Great Bulgaria, and the Bastard (Bashkirs) in Great 
Hungary, that is, in the country between the Volga and 
the Jenisei. Beyond these were die I’arositsc and the 
Samogetts (Samoyeds) ; and beyond these last, he says, 
on the desert shores of the ocean were a people said to 
have the faces of dogs. On the south of Comania were 
the Asi, as Carpini Jusdy calls the Alans, although nany 
of his interpreters have wi^ed to alter the expression ; 
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the Kergis, Oherkes or Circassians; the Cutli, perhaps 
tlie Georgians of the province Kachetia, with other 
tribes whose names are not so easily explained. 

From Comania the monks entered the country of the 
KangUtfC, ndio seem to be the Pechenegues 'of Russian 
history. This region, which was probably the desftt to the 
east of the Cas]>iau, had but few inhabitants, owing to 
tile great scarcity of -water.* ‘But human bones and 
skulls in large heaps were scattered tlir^ugh the plains, 
the awful monuments of Tatarian warfare. The Coma- 
nians and Ka7i.gitl<e were pagans, dwelling in tents, sub¬ 
sisting on the produce of their flocks and herds, and 
totally unacijuainteil with the arts of tillage. 

Ffom the country of the Kangittse, Carpini entered 
that of the liinermini, who spoke the Comanian language^ 
and observed the laws of Mahoyiet. This country, 
which comprised the nortliem portion of Sogdiana, pre¬ 
sented a melancholy picture AT ruined castles and deso¬ 
lated lands. A portion of that fine country, which ia 
described by Oriental writers as a terrestrial paradise^ 
was reduced to utter desolation by the victorious inarch 
of Ziiigis Khan. 

When our ambassadors arriveil at the residence of the 
Great Khan they were provided with a tent, and wem 
treated with more kindness and attention than they seem 
to have hitherto expefienced. Their arrival at this post 
happened at a very singular and interesting conjuncture!. 
AjuteKhan, or Cugne as they call him, had not yet been 
formally elected and insisted with the insignia of ena- 
pire, so that our travellers had an opportunity of witness¬ 
ing the state and ma^ificence%f tliat great natioqgl 
ceremony. They saw an immense tent, large enough, 
as they imagined, to contain two thousand men, and 
round it was an enclosure of wooden boards, painted 
vrith a variety of devices. All the Tatar nobility were 
assembled, with their retinues, near this inclosure, and 
amused themselves in galloping their horses over the 
hiUs jpd valleys. On the first day they were all dad in 
white ; on the second, when Cuyne came to the great 
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tent, they were dressed in scarlet; on the third day they 
appeared in blue, and on the fourth they wore rich rubes 
hf lialdachin, or figured clotli of Bagdad. 

In the wooden enclosure encircling the great tent 
there were’two gates, through one of wliicli the emperor 
alone \<as allowed to enter. At the other gate were 
guards, who discharged their arrows at those who jirc- 
sumed to pass tlie propfcrdimits. The saddles, bridles, 
and other trappings of the horses, were decked with pre¬ 
cious stones and ornaments of massive gold. 

The Tatar nobles at length assembled in the great 
tent, as if to consult respecting tlic election of an em¬ 
peror. The rest of the people collected outside began to 
drink koomis or mare's milk in amazing quanfttics ; 
Caririni and his companions were kindly entertained and 
treated with ale, as .they were unable to drink koomis. 
At the outside of the tent were standing, Jcroslaus duke 
of« SusiM in Russia; a»-great many princes of the 
Kithayans and Solangi; the two sons of the king of 
Georgia; the envoy of the calif of Bagdad, himself » 
sultan, and above ten other Mahometan princes. Our 
ambassadoirs were informed that there were above four 
tliousand messengers present, some bearing tribute and 
some presents from tile neighbouring states; others 
were sent to oflFer submission, or to represent the gover¬ 
nors and chief authorities of the distant provinces. All 
these envoys were placed round the enclosure of the great 
tent, and supplied with drink. 

After remaining in this place aliout a month, the whole 
assemblage moved to a fine plain a few miles distant, 
,irhere another tent was erected, called the Goltlen Orda, 
or horde. This tent was erected on pillars covered with 
plates of gold, and the cross-beams were joined to the 
pillars with golden nails; the whole was superbly covered 
over with baddachin, having rich doth hanging down on 
the outside. The close of the ceremonies at length ar¬ 
rived: on a certain day all the people assembled, stand¬ 
ing with their faces to the south. Some, at ^ little 
distance from the rest of the multitude, were continually 
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employed in making prayers and genuflexions, from 
■which the catholic monks concluded that they were 
practising incantations. After these formalities had 
been continued some time, the nobles returned to the 
tent, and Wyne was at length placed on the imperial 
throne. The grandees immediately fell on their knees 
before him, and die multitude outside followed their ex¬ 
ample. 

Soon after his inauguration the newly elected em¬ 
peror gave an aitdience to all the strangSrs assembled at 
his court. All who approached his Arone bore him 
some costly presents: jewels, purjJe garments, em¬ 
broidered stuffs, horses riclily caparisoned and armed, 
witli^ther offerings, were heaped round the tent. 

At length our poor ambassadors from the pope, after 
lieing first carefully examined lest they might carry 
some weapons concealed about 'their persons, were 
brought into die imperial presence: on being as^ed 
what gifts they had to ofter, they humbly replied that 
their whole substance was already consumed. Their 
apiicarancc, no doubt, sufficiently declared their poverty, 
and the Tatars overlooked their omission oj the most 
firmly established of Eastern usages, that of offer¬ 
ing presents to tlie throne. . M. no great distance from 
the great tent there stood in sight above five hundred 
carts fillc<l with gold, silver' and silken garments: 
these riches were divided between the emperor and the 
grantees, who again distributed them among tlieir se¬ 
veral followers. 

From the grave and imposing demeanour of the 
newly-elected emperor,^who waawiever known to 
Carpini was inclined to believe him a Cliristian in ms 
heart: several Christian priests resided at his court, and 
were jtennitted to strike the hours on bells and to prac¬ 
tise other religious observances, which arc contrary to 
the usages of the East; but the emperor, witli all this 
toleration, never intimated any desire to change his faith. 
After some time the legates tvere again called in to de¬ 
liver flieir messages: tliey were asked if there was any 
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one at the papal court who understood the Russian, 
Arabic, or Tatarian languages. Being unable to an¬ 
swer positively in the affirmative, the letter of the 
emperor to the ])ope was explained to them, and they 
were made, to translate it into Latin : great'pains were 
taken Ijy the Tatar officers to ascertain the fidelity 
of the translation. They then received their pass¬ 
ports and a letter sealed^ vvith the imperial seal. The 
modier of the emperor galle each of them a linen gar¬ 
ment and a pelijTse of foxes’ skins with the hair outwards, 
and so they departed. Their journey homeward was 
performed amidst aU tlie rigours of a Siberian winter. 
In tile steppes or desert they often slept all night on the 
snow, unless where they could clear a piece of gr 9 und 
widi tlieir feet ; and frequently tliey found themselves 
in the morning quite covered with snow which had 
drifted on them during the night. Through all tliese 
hardships they at length rejehed Kiow, where the people 
came out joyfully to receive them, congratulating them 
as men who had returned from death to life. C'arpini 
had the merit of being the first to publish in Europe' 
a rational description of the Mongol nation: though 
ignorant, bfgoted, and credulous, he was not altogether 
destitute of talent and qbservation; and his prudent 
deportment procured him opportunities which the mo¬ 
nastic austerity of Ascelfn and Iqs companions could 
never have expected. 

The Mongols, or Tatars, he observes, differ tojally 
in appearance from all other nal^ions, being much broader 
between the eyes and checks: they have prominent cheek¬ 
bones, with small flat upses, and small eyes, the upper 
t^iids being opened up to the dyebrows. The crowns 
of their hea<ls are shaven on each side in the manner 
of priests, some hair being allowed to grow long in the 
middle, and tlie remainder twisted into two tails or locks, 
tyhich are tied together behind tlieir ears. 

In speaking of their character, he candidly weighs 
their good qualities agmnst their bad ones. They are 
more obedient to Uieir lords, he says, than any bther 
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people, giving them vast reverence, and never deceiving 
them in word or action. They seldom quarrel; and 
brawls, wounds, or manslaughter, hardly ever occur. 
Thieves and robbers are no where found, so that their 
houses and tfs^gons, in which all their treasure is kept, 
are never locked or barred. If any animal go astray, the 
finder cither leaves it or drives it to those who are ap¬ 
pointed to seek for strays, and the owner gets it back 
without difficulty. They af e ver) courteous ; and 
though victuals are scarce among them, they communi¬ 
cate freely to each other. They arc ])aticnt under pri¬ 
vations ; and though they may have fasted for a day or 
two, will sing and make merry as if they were perfectly 
satis%d. In journeying, they bear heat and cold with 
great fortitude. They never fall out; and tliough often 
drunk, never quarrel in tlicir cups. No individual 
despises another ; but every one asSsts his neighbour to 
die utmost. ^ , 

Having seen here the favourable side of their cha¬ 
racter, it will be necessary now to consider the reverse. 
The Tatars, says Carjiini, are proud and overbearing to 
all other yieople, looking upon foreigners, howgver noble, 
with contempt. They are irritable and disdainful 
towards strangers, and deceitful beyond belief, always 
speaking fair at first, but afterwards stinging like scor- 
]>ion$. I'hey are crafty and fraudulent, and cheat all 
men if they can. Drunkenness is honourable among 
tliern ^ they arc filthy in their meat and drink, and in aU 
their actions. They are importunate beggars,,niggardly 
givers; and, finally, Uiey consider the slaughter of other 
people as nothing. , 

In consequence of tlieir superstitious traditions, many 
actions in diemselves innocent were accounted criminal, 
and punished accordingly. To touch or even to ap¬ 
proach the fire with a knife or any instrument made of 
iron, to lean upon a whip, to strike a horse with a bridle, 
to kill young birds, or to break one bone upon another, 
were all considered acdons of a most unlucky nature. 
If anyone had the misfortune to tread inadvertendy on 
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the thresliold of one of the great ^men’s houses, he was 
punished with death. But while they are so scrupulous, 
observes our friar, with respect to actions in themselves 
indifferent, they do not consider it a crime to slay men, 
to invade the territories of others, to take -away their 
goods, a.nd to act contrary to the commands of God: 
3iey know nothing of the life to come, or of eternal 
damnation. “ Yet,” h^ adds, “ that they believe in a 
future state, in which they shall tend flocks, eat, drink, 
end do the very same things which employ them in tltis 
life. They begin every great enterprise at new moon, 
or when the moon is full: they call the moon the great 
emperor, and worship that luminary on their knees 
indeed, it is conjectured that the great auces^r of 
tlie Mongol nations, is the same with Ayou the moon. 

The information which Carpini’s jounial contains re¬ 
lative to the tribes of the Mongols is far from being as 
complete as his description of their character and cus¬ 
toms. He says, that the land of Mongolia was formerly 
divided among four different tribes or nations. One of 
tliese was the Yeka~Mon{fol, or the Great Mongols ; the 
second was the tribe of the Su-Mongol, or Water Mon¬ 
gols, who called themselves also Tatars from a river of 
that name in dieir terjitories; the third was namctl 
Merkat, and the fourth Mvtrit. All those resembled 
each other in figure and'complex^n, but were divided 
into distinct provinces under separate princes. The 
names which Carpini mentions here were evident^ not 
arbitrary inventions ; but he jppears to have mistaken 
some petty hordes for the princi])al tribes of the nation. 
The enumerations of the Mongolian tribes which occur 
Tii'the travels of Haitho and of Marco Polo neither agree 
with one another nor with that offered by our friar. 

The geographical knowledge of Carpini appears to 
have been extremely limited, and his descriptions of the 
countries through which he passed are much involved in 
error and obscurity. He sometimes even confounds the 
Black Sea with the Caspian. " The land of Mongolia 
or Tatary is in the e& part of the world,” suchiis his 
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vague language, *• wliere the cast anti north are believe'l 
to unite: it has the country of Cathay and the people 
called Solangi on the east; on the south the country of 
the Saracens ; the land of the Muini on the south-east; 
the provinc(?of Muimani on the west, and the ocean on 
the nortli. In some parts it is full of moumains, in 
others (juite plain, but every where interspersed with 
sandy deserts, not a hundredth part of the whole being 
fertile, as it cannot be cultivated except where it is wa¬ 
tered by rivers," which are very rare, lienee there are 
no towns or cities except one named Cracurint (Cara- 
corum), which is said to be tolerably good ; wc did not 
see that place, although within half a day’s journey of 
it when we were at the horde of tlie Syra, or court cf 
the Great Emperor.” 

To the south of t.'ara Cathay (the Hlack Desert), and 
south-west of Mongolia, Carpini says there is a vast 
desert, in which there arc .^d to be certain wild n»en 
who ai'C unable to speak, aint' haveno joints in their legs ; 
jet they have ingenuity enough to make felt of camels' 
hair for garments to protect themselves from the weather. 

The climate of Mongolia is described by^tim as un¬ 
equal and temjiestuous in the extreme. In the middle 
of summer terrible storms of thduder .md lightning occur, 
by which numbers cf people ii\p killed, and even in that 
season there arc occasionally heavy falls of snow, and 
cold northern winds blow with such violence that a man 
can Iwrdly sit on horseback. During tliese gales great 
clouds' of sand are whirlci’ through the atmosphere ; and 
Carpini relates, that one of these storms coining on sud¬ 
denly at the time of the grand Zeremonies at the 
Horde, he and his companions were obliged to throw 
themselves prostrate on the ground, every object around 
them being concealed by tlie prodigious dust. It never 
rains in winter, but frequently in summer; yet so gently 
as scarcely to lay the dust, or to moisten the roots of 
the parched herbage: but prodigious showers of hail 
not Ujjfrequently fall, of tlie vi^nce of wliich some 
estimation may be formed from the fact alleged by our 

von. 1 . s 
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author, that while he was at the imperial court, at the 
time when the emperor elect was about to be placed on 
the imperial throne, almve a hundred and sixty persons 
were drowneil by the sudden melting of one of these 
showers, and many habitations and much )>A)perty were 
swept ai’vay. In summer, sudilen and intolerable heats 
are quickly followed by intense cold. 

()ar|iini was almost ii>duced to believe that the Chi¬ 
nese were Christians: he mixed together and confounded, 
perhaps, the exaggerated Etatements of the Nestorians 
and the infomiation which he receiveil coneerning tlie 
doctrines and rites of Shainanisin as it exists in China. 
“ The people of Cathay,” he says, “ are pagans, hav¬ 
ing a peculiar mode of writing, in which they are re- 
)iorted to po.ssc.ss the .scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. 'I'hey have also Lives of the Fathers, and 
houses in which they' pray at stated times, built exactly 
like churches; they are ev^n said to have saints, to wor¬ 
ship one Cod, to venerate the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to believe in eternal life ; hut then they arc not baptized: 
they have no beards, and much resemble the ilcngols 
in features.,” 

It is singular that Carpini, while he listened with 
such easy credulity to the accounts of Christianity in 
China, should have gathered such an erroneous and im¬ 
perfect history of the celebrated Christian potentate, 
I’rester John ; whose dominions, as far as history can 
trace them out, were at no great distance from the 
country vdiich om- friar yisi-ted. lie transports that 
doubtful character into India, and unites to his mention 
of him some other s; igular eircunistances. “ When 
Hingis Khan,” he relates, “ had finished the conquest 
of Cathay or China, he sent one of his sons with an 
army into India; that prince subdued the jieojile of 
Lesser India, who are black Saracens, and are also called 
.dtlthiopians. The Mongol army then marched against 
the Christians dwelling in the Greater India; and the 
king of that country, known by the name of PreeterJohn, 
came fordi with his army to meet them. Tliis l?rester 
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John caused a number of hollow copjicr figures to Ik.- 
made, resembling men, which were stufied with com¬ 
bustibles and set upon horses, each having a man be¬ 
hind on the horse with a pair of bellows to stir up the 
fire. At tHe first onset of the battle, those mounted 
figures were sent forward to the charge ; thesmen who 
rode behind them set fire to the comlnistibles and then 
blew strongly with the bellows; immediately the Mongol 
men anil horses were burnt with viid-fire, and the air 
was darkened with smoke. Then the fndians fell upon 
the Mongols, who were thrown into confusion by this 
new mode of warfare, and routed them with great 
slaughter.” It is impossible to find the origin of a tale 
whicji supposed the c.xistence of a Christian prince in 
In.iia ; but the story related by Carpini, as it will he 
seen further on, may have been productive of very im¬ 
portant con.seijuences. 
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TIIAVELS OP RirBUVQVIS. 

RCMOIIUEII COSVEKKION OF THE 'MOjtiiOI, I'HIKCES.-LETTER FROM 

E11K.\LT.\Y TO ST. LOl.'IS. -THE KINO OP FRANCE SENOS HOI.V 

RELICS TO THE AlONOOl^-DESP.vf'CHKS H URRCQCIS TO SARTACH. 

-OFRMANS nWKLI.lNC. ON THE Rf.ACK SEA-TAT.VR ENCAME- 

__JOURNEY TO THE VOLGA.-DESERT OF KJPJACK —THE 

ALJIKS.-COURT OF SARTACH. - HOUSES ON CARTS.—SARTACH 

NOT A CHRISTIAN.-FRIAR SEPT FORAVARIl TO BAAWl: KHAN.- 

OBLIOED TO PROCEED TO CARACORLMl_THE I.ANDOl' OR(..S ■ 

KUM.-DFJjCRIFTION OF THE YAK.— C.LNNIBAMSM IN THIBET. 

-THE COURT OF M.LNOU KII.AN.-EUKOFEANS IS CARACORrtff' 

— THE FOUNTAIN MADE BY WILLIAM HOUCHIER_CHRlSTi- 

ANITY AMONG THE UIGURS. -CHRISTIAN CEREMONIES IMI¬ 
TATED IN THE EAST.-CHINESE WRITING.-XSL.ANDS IN THE 

TASTERS SEA.-PHESTER JOHN.-KNOWLEDGE OF TATARV.- 

BRIGANDS IN THE CAUCASUS.-JOURNEY HOME.-IIAITIIO 

THE ARMENIAN. -THE TARS.E. - TRIBES OF THE MONOCM.S. 

The |japal missions to the Tatars failed wholly in pro¬ 
ducing the effects expected from them ; but they brought 
s 2 
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home some vuluablc information; and hy making tin 
Euro))ean nations better acquainted with the character oi' 
the itiongols, tended, pcrha[is, not a little to moderate 
the apprehensions entertained of those formidable in¬ 
vaders. Ahhough the austere and narrow-infhdetl eccle¬ 
siastics, Selected for those embassies, were little qualified 
by the habits of monastic life to succeed in such {Iclicate 
negotiations, it would yft, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find persons better fitted by their zeal, fidelity, and pa¬ 
tient resolution to break first the ])ath of communication 
between the Cliristians and the 'I’atar coiKjuerors: their 
sacred character met also with some respect, and served 
undoubtedly to protect tlieni from the violent treat¬ 
ment to which, from their stubborn inatteiiticn toEostern 
usages, they were frequently exposed. 

The successors of Zingis Klian wx're remarkable for 
the indifference they manifested to religious creeds. 
thfcy entertained the naticnal belief in the existence ot 
one God ; but were wholly unacquainted with any colla¬ 
teral doctrines or ceremonies of religion. Yet they were 
not exempt from superstitious weakness, and gave a fa¬ 
vourable lYception to priests of every sect and persuasion, 
in order that by engaging in their interest every so¬ 
lemn rite and every moile of i)raycr, they might more 
surely propitiate the vill of heaven. Among other 
ministers of religion who Hocked dbout them were many 
Nestorian Christians, who, w illing to magnify their own 
efficiency and importance, and unable to coinpiehend 
the light fn which they wCre ■fconsidcred by the Mongol 
princes, spread abroad the rumour that these latter were 
ojttlually become converts to Christianity. This was 
more distinctly announced with respect to Sartach, a 
prince of the royal family, and son of Baatu Khan, 
who commanded the Tatar armies to tlte north of the 
Caspian. 

It happened at the very time when tliis rumour pre¬ 
vailed, and while Saint Louis w'as engaged in his 
crusade against the Saracens in Syria, that Erkalf^ay, the 
Mongol prince who was attacking the same power from 
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thf side of I’ersia, sent an etflbassage to the French king, 
iti order to cement more closely an alliance founded in 
common interest. The tenour of his letter is variously 
re|>ortcil: according to some, the ambassadors declared 
that the khan had embraced Christianity, and made war 
ivith no other intention than that of sjtreadmg abroad 
the true faith ; but it is certain that ;hey went to mass 
and conformed to all the cathoMc ceremonies. In conse¬ 
quence Saint Louis sent an embassy to Krkaltay, with 
a present consisting of a portion of tlie wood of the true 
cross, and liearing a letter in which he invited the khan 
to embrace the true faith, and acknowledge the spiritual 
sujiremacy of the pope. The answer given to this 
le'.ft-, which must have causetl not a little surprise at 
the court of Caracorum, is not known. At the same 
time a deputation was sent to Sartach, whose territories 
were between the Don and the A^olga, in order to con¬ 
firm and instruct him in hie newly-adopted faith. • At 
the head of this mission was William de Kubruquis, or, 
•more pro))erly. Van Ruysbroeck, a Minorite friar, from a 
village of that name near Brussels. He was charged, 
among other things, to observe narrowly what was the 
religion of the Tatar jirince; from which circumstance 
it may be concluded that the king of France did not 
give implicit credit to the sforics that were circulated 
respecting Sartach’s'eonversion. 

Our friar and his companions set out in June, 1253, 
on their journey towaids the Don. “ Towards the mouth 
of this river,” observes K.ub. uquis, “ there art! many lofty 
promontories; and between Kcr«ova and Soldaia (Sudak) 
there are forty castles,,.at almost each of whicli a digtirjCt 
language is spoken: in this place are many Goths, who 
speak the Teutonic language.” These were the descend¬ 
ants of the German tribes who migrated towards the 
shores of the Black Sea in the fourth century, and who 
still preserved their language in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, when Busbequius conversed with several 
of tlsem in Constantinople. 

As soon as the friars came among the Tatars they 
s 3 
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were placed under “ the shade of certain black cart-.” 
and surrounded by a number of horsemen. Their wine 
and jirovisions were taken from them ; and they were 
kept in continual alarm by the rude menaces,of the fierce 
Mahometans. At length, having showed some letters 
which they bore to one Zagathai, a nobleman in that 
jirovince, who was related to the khan, they were fur¬ 
nished with horses and C.tfii to enable them to proeeeit 
to their destinati,ou. 

Next morning our travellers met the carts of Zagathai 
laden with houses; and I thought," says Kubnupiis, 
“ a great city was travelling towards us. I was asto- 
nisheil at the jirodigious droves of oxen and horses, and 
the immense flocks of sheep, though 1 saw very few ?ncn 
to guide them, which made me enquire how many men 
he had under his command, and I was informed that he 
had not five hundred in all, half of tvhom had passed on 
to another station.” In the*course of the day they were 
introduced to Zagathai, who asked them if they would 
(irink common, (koomis, a drink made of mares' milk,) to 
which they gave an evasive answer; for it apjicars that 
the Greek, Uussian, and other (Jhristians, who mixed 
with the Tatars, made it a point to abstain from drink¬ 
ing that infidel beverage. 'I'hey do not appear to have 
experienced here a very generous hospitality, or perhajis 
their stomachs were not yet reconciled to 'I'atar fare: 
so that, “ if it had not been for the grace of (•od,” says 
tile pious friar, “ and the biscuit which we brottght 
with us, we' had surely periiheO.” They remained in 
the horde of Zagatliai for ten days, and then set out on 
their, journey, travelling Mue north till they reached the 
head of the Sea of Asoph; they then turned towards the 
east, iiaving the sea on their right hand and a vast 
desert on the left, which, they were told, was in some 
places twenty days in breailth, without mountain, tree, 
or even stones. In this great plain the Comani, called 
Capehat (Kipjak), fed their cattle. The region be¬ 
yond the Don appeared to Uubruquis extremely bosuti- 
ful, especially towards the north, where there were great 
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rivers and extensive forests.* “ In tlie course of tiur 
journey,” says lie, “ we left to the south certain great 
mountains, on whose side, towards llie desert, dwell the 
Cergis ((lierkes or Circassians), and the Alntii or Acaa, 
who are Cltristians, and still carry on war with the 
Tatars.” These Alans, or Acas, were the ancestors of 
the Ossi, who at jiresent inhabit the bnaad valleys of the 
t'aucasns. ^ . 

After a ]>ainful journey of two mouths, during all 
which time he never once enjoyed the shefter of a house or 
tent, but tvas ohligeil to pass the nights in his cart in the 
open air, he reached the encampments of Sartaeh Khan 
ujion tlic \'olga. This prince maintained a splendid 
court* He had six wives, and each of these ladies had 
a great house besides smaller ones of the ordinary kind, 
and a train of two hundred travelling carts. “ 'Their 
houses,” says our traveller, “ are made of wickers, plaited 
togetlier and jilaced on carts, some of which are so large, 
that measuring once the breadth between the wheel-ruts 
of one of their carts, 1 found it to be twenty feet across, 
and when the house was upon the cart it reached over 
the wheels on each side five feet at least. 4 reckoned 
twenty-two oxen in one team, drawing a house upon a 
cart, eleven abreast. 'The axle of the cart was of a 
huge bigness, like the mast of a ship. 'The men that 
drove the cart stood before the door of the house. 
'They go at a slow rate; and when they come to any 
])lace where they intend to make some stay, they take 
down the houses from the -arts, turning tht door to¬ 
wards the soutl), and placing the master’s bed at the 
north end of the house." ' 

AFhen the friars were introduced to Sartaeh, Rubru- 
quis commenced an apology for appearing in his pre¬ 
sence empty handed, and excused himself on account of 
the poverty of his order: to this tlie Mongol politely 
answered, that it was creditable in a monk to observe 
his vow ; that he himself did not need the gift of any 
one, Igit was willing to give his visiters whatever they 
might need. He then made the monks recite a bene- 
s 4 
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diction for liini, aiul aske I some questions respecting: 
the king of France. 

In the morning our travellers were ordered to appear 
at court with the king’s letters, and with all tlieir hooks 
vestments, and other curiosities. “ ’ll'e’^'were com- 
inandetl,” says Ruhruquis, “ to array ourselves in our 
sacred vestments to aj>pear in them before the priuee. 
l*uttiiig on, therefore, our most precious ornaments, I 
took a rich cushion in my arms, together with the Bible 
which 1 had from the king of France, and the beautiful 
Psalter, ornamented with tine paintings, which the queen 
Itestowed ui)on me ; my companion at the same time 
carried the nii.ssal and a crucifi.\ ; and the clerk, clothed 
in his sur]>lice, bore a censer in his hand. In this*order 
we presented ourselves; and the felt hanging before the 
lord’s door being withdrawn, we appeared in his ]>re- 
sence. Then the clerk and interpreter were ordered to 
make three genuflexions, humiliation from which we 
were exempte<l; but they admonished us to be exceed¬ 
ingly careful not to touch the threshold of the «loor ; W3 
were desired also to sing a benediction or prayer for 
the lord, aitfl so we entered in singing the Salve Hegina." 
After Sartach and his wives had regaled their eyes with 
this strange spectacle, they narrowly examined the censer. 
Psalter, and Bible; and after a little time the friars were 
dismissed; the j)rince graciously j>ernntting them to 
carry back their books and sacrecl vestments, w'hich were 
coveted exceedingly by the attendants. 

The curiosity of SartacH Iteing sufficiently gratified, 
Ruhruquis and his com^panions received orders to pro- 
Ticeh to the court of Baatu Klnfti ; their mission being 
considered one of such importance, that the prince daretl 
not determine respecting it without the advice and con¬ 
sent of the khan his father. 'When Rubruquis ventured 
to make enquiries respecting the religious conversion of 
Sartach, he was warned to be careful what language he 
used on that subject, and told in angry terms that the 
prince was not a Clirhtinn but a MungnL Th^s em¬ 
ployment of the word Christiau, as a mere national 
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designation, innst have dilconcerteil not a little our 
zealous Minorites. 

In the deserts between the Don and Volga were a 
]iagan people, to whom he gives the name of MnxeU; 
and beyonil them were the Merdiit) or Mt’rduus, a 
Mahometan tribe, whose ])osseBsions extendtd to the 
Volga. Tliese latter were evidently the (.'hereinisscs, 
who call themselves Muri i and *hc otheia were the 
Morduans, who are named in their own Janguage Mucuha. 
MHien the friars reached the encampment of Haatu on 
the Volga, they were again obliged to dis])lay all tt;e 
pomp of their religious habiliments, to gratify the curio¬ 
sity of the Mongols.— “ M'e entered the tent bare- 
li'ottsl,” says Ilubruquis, “and with our heads uncovered, 
forming a strange spectacle in their eyes ; for though 
friar John de I’lano Carpini had.lteen tliere before me, 
yet, being a messenger from the pope, he changed his 
habit, that he might not be despised. We were broftght 
forward into the middle of the tent, without being 
•obliged to bow the knee, as is the case with other mes¬ 
sengers. Baqtu was seated on a broad couch like a bed, 
gilt all over ; one of his lailies sat beside liRn.” 

Silence was kejjt for some time, “ while one might 
rehearse the Misprerc." The friars were then com¬ 
manded to kneel; ajid having declared die friendly pur¬ 
pose of their mission, were treated with koomis, and 
dismissed. They shortly after received orders to pro- 
ceeit to the court of Mangu Khan at Caracorum. In 
die course of this journey, Ilubruquis crossed the Jaik, 
or Aral, and the country of the Bashkirs, whom he calls 
Pascatirs, and who spoke, as he affirms, the samtsriaw- 
guage as the Hungarians. Farther on, he reached the 
city of Kenchat, in the neighbourhood of which were 
vineyards, and crosse<l a great river, the name of which 
he was unable to learn, or that of the country through 
wldch it flowed. At the city of Tnlnrh, which next 
occurred, he found a number of Germans dwelling 
amt*igst the Mongols. After enduring unspeakable fa¬ 
tigues, he arrived at the city of Equius, the inhabitants 
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of ^vliioh spoke the I’ersian 'language^ tliougli so far re¬ 
moved from Persia. The great river was probably the 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, and the city called Tn/ac/i may have 
been some place on the river Talas ; hut geographers 
have never bwn able to discover the situation of the city 
Equius. ‘He says, that the iidiabitants sjioke Persian ; 
and if he had a smattering of that tongue, it is possible 
that he may have venturetf to translate the name of their 
city, which was probably an Inpahnu, Ispnke, or some 
similar name, in which the word anp, a horse, is the 
principal root. 

The ambassadors advanced next to Otilnr, a commer¬ 
cial city in the land of Organum, a country rich in pas¬ 
turage and cattle, and containing a lake of fifteen diets’ 
journey in circumference. This country took its name, 
according to Kubruquis from the skill of the inhabitants 
in playing on the organ ; but it is more probable that he 
ought to have tvrittcn Irgot.ekon, the name of a fertile 
valley, not far from lake Balkash. 'I’he next nation 
among whom he arrived were the Uigurs, in whose • 
country was the city of Caracorum. This city was 
enclosed with mud walls ; had four gates, two mosques, 
and one church for (Christians, though most of the in¬ 
habitants were Tuinians or idolaters. The Chinese 
inhabited a street to themselves. This was the termin¬ 
ation of the journey. 

The city of Caracorum, according to Rubruquis, is 
situated on the confines of the Jugurs, or Uigurs, whose 
territories extend to the north aiid west. The Tanguts 
occupied the mountains to the east of them. “ Among 
tke '•i'anguts," he says, “ there are oxen of great strength, 
having flowing tails like horses, and tlieir backs and 
bellies covered with long hair. They are sliorter legged 
than other oxen, but much fiercer, having lung, straight, 
and sharp-pointed hums. They are much used for 
lirawing the great houses of the Moals ; but they will 
not allow themselves to be yoked unless they are sung to 
at the same time.” This is a correct description of the 
Sarluk, or Tatarian ox, better known by the Thibetiaa 
napie of Yak. 
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Beyond these ])eople, to thc/^iastj lay Oreut Cuthnya, the 
inhabitants of which onr traveller asserts are the Seres of 
tile ancients. lie was told that in that country there 
was a town,,the walls of which were made of silver, and 
the towers of gold. The inhabitants of Thibet, ac¬ 
cording to Kubruquis, had once the habit of &ting the 
dead bodies of their parents, from a motive of jiiety, 
believing that to be the mostJionoi"-a!)lc sepulture; but 
in his time they had abandoneil that cu^om, which was 
looked upon as abominable by all other nations. They 
still, however, continued to make handsome drinking- 
cups of the skulls of their parents, that they might call 
them to remembrance even in their mirth. This is pre¬ 
cisely what ilerodotus relates of the Massagette, and 
does not difter materially from what he states respecting 
the 1‘nda'i, who were probably thp Thihctian followers 
of Jinuddlm. or Buddha, in Thibet. The same custom 
of putting the aged and inflt'm to death exists at fhe 
’iresent day among the Battas in Sumatra ; who, like the 
jtlassagetes and Thibetians of old, act under the influence 
of vtligious opinions, and deem a man guilty of the 
biisest dereliction of filial duty who refuses^ to eat his 
father. 

From Caracorum the travellers were conducted some 
days’ journey over the mountains towards the north 
to tlic residence ot Maiigu Khan. The day after 
their arrival there they went to court barefooted, an ad¬ 
herence to tlic strict rules of their order which did not 
serve to exalt them in the e_,cs of the people*; but their 
toes were so severely frostbitten on the following day, 
that they were obliged to abandon their pious resolution.* 
People from the court compassionately brought tliem 
ram-skin coats and otlier warm dotliing. Soon after¬ 
wards they were admitted into the imperial presence. 
They found the Grand Khan, “ a flat-nosed man, - of 
middle stature, sitting on a couch, covereil with a shining 
allotted fur, like seal-skin : ” one of his wives, a pretty 
youn^ woman, sat beside him; one of his daughters, 
named Cerina, “ a hard-featured young woman,” sat 
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on another couch at a listle distance, 'fhe strangers 
were politely asked whether they would drink tariwiitn, 
a punch or liijuor made of arrack; or mriwiinmos, that 
is, clarified kooniis ; or hall, a sort of imjad made of 
honey. They answered tliat they had no pleasure in 
drink; iSut yet they tasted the tnrueina, which they 
found agreeable. 'J'he lirand Khan of the Mongols, in 
the mean time, was amusing himself with his falcons and 
other birds. At last the monks were commanded to 
speak ; but after the conversation had been continued 
for some time, llubriujuis perceived that Ids interpreter, 
who had been gradually growing more and more inar¬ 
ticulate, was now quite drunk, and no longer able to 
utter a perfect sentence: he also began to suspect that 
tlte khan himself was not perfectly sober ; he therefore 
kept silence, and was soon permitted to retire. 

Our travellers found a great multitude of German, 
Fiench, and other European prisoners residing at the 
court of the Grand Khan : they were cmjdoyed to ma¬ 
nufacture arms, and as artisans in a variety of ways ; 
but particulaily to work the mines at a jilace called 
Bocol, two’months’ journey to the east of Caracorum. 
These men, who appeared to Uubruquis to prosper ex¬ 
ceedingly in their new situation, must have had a con- 
sitlcrable influence on the* arts and civilisation of Inner 
Asia. One of these ingenious strangers was a Parisian 
goldsmith, named William Bouchier, whose skill and 
industry found abundant employment in the service of 
the Mongdl emperor. > ' 

Tn the neighbourhood of Caracorum Mangti Khan 
hatl a great palace in the middle of a court surrounded 
by a brick wall. In that place he celebrated fe.stivals 
twice a year, at Easter and in the summer season, when 
all the nobility of tlie nation assembled about him; he 
then distribute garments among them, and displayed 
all the magnificence of his rank. 

“ Near this palace,” says Uubruquis, " are a great 
many buildings like our barns, in which the victuals 
and treasures belonging to the khan are stored. But as 
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it w!is iinbecoining to luiv^ flagons going al)out t!ic 
hall ol‘ the |>alace, as in a tavern, William llouehier, 
the golclsniith, planned and executed a great silver tree, 
just without the middle entrance of the great hall, at 
the root of which are four silver lions, haviiig pipes 
discharging pure cows’ milk. Four pij)es ^ire con¬ 
voyed up the body of the tree to its top, which .spreads 
out into four great houghs, hanging downwards: on 
each of these boughs is a Golden seri)eut, the tail of 
which twines tound the body of the tfce; and each of 
tliese serjjents forms a jiipe, one discharging wine, a 
second caracosmos, another mead, and the I'ourth tara- 
cina, or a drink made of arrack : belonging to each pipe 
is a,vessel or reservoir. On the top, between t!:c four 
pil)es, there stands the figure of an angel with a trumpet, 
and under the tree is a vault in which a man lies 
concealed, .'roni whom a pi|>e ascends to the angel : 
on' a signal given by the butler, he blows with all Jli^; 
might, and the trumpet sounds. In a building withon; 
the i>alace the liquor is stored, and poured by servants 
into jtipes communicating with the tree; from which it is 
discharged into appropriate vessels, and 
the butler to the company. 'I'he jialsce 
having a midtile aisle and two side ones, with two rows 
of pillars. Three gates oitcn into it on the south, and 
before the middle one stands tTie silver tree: the khan sits 
at the north end, on an elevatetl place, that he may btt 
seen by all; and there are two flights of steps ascending 
to him, by one of which his cui)-bearer jscends, and 
comes down by the ether. 'I'he men sit on tlie right 
hand of tlie khan, arid tlie women on the left." In 
this description, rbawn from a court in the heart of STsia* 
tlicrc is not a little which may recall to mind the man¬ 
ners of European nations in early ages. 'I'he figure oi' 
the haU of meeting, the dais, or elevated place on which 
the khan was seated, and the rude conviviality of an 
assembly of nobles, all employed in drinking, are striking 
traits of national resemblance. After several interviews 
with Mangu Khan, who appears to have been at a loss 
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to coniprehend the object liis mission, lliiiiriiquis re¬ 
ceived permission to depart, and was enlrustcd with a 
letter from the khan to the king of France. 

7'he account which Rubruquis gives of the multitude 
of Kestoriap Christians mingled with the L'i;iurs deserves 
the careful consideration of those who would examine the 
striking similarity that exists Itctwccn Shamanism, or the 
religion of the Dalai Lama, and those of some ('hristian 
sects. The Xestorian clergy living among the Mongols 
were ignorant ~nd worthless characters: their bishop 
visited them hardly once in fifty years ; and whenever he 
came he caused all their male children to Ite made 
j>ricsts, even the infants in the cradle. They all indulged 
in polygamy like the Mongol.s, and shared with them 
in every vulgar supersiition. 

'J'here is reason to believe that the Kestorians had 
penetrated into China as early as the sixth or seventh 
century, and carried into that kingdom the civilisation 
Ilf the Bactrian (ireeks. '/iubruquis says, that in his 
time they inhabited fifteen cities in Cathay : their bishop 
resided at Segin, probably Sigati-Fu, in M'estern China,’ 
where monuments have been seen attesting the former 
existence ol (’hristian establishments. The Nestorians 
of Tatary had imbibed the specious doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls : — “ Even the wisest of them,” 
•says the French monk, “ usked me, if brutes could fly to 
any place after death where they shoulil not lie compelled 
to labournay, the ingenious French goldsmith appears 
to have given way to tlie ])opular belief; for he attsured 
Rubruquis, that the IVHiinliii, or Shainatiists, had 
brought a person from Cathay, who, by the size and 
'Ahaj'.e of his body, appeared to be but three years old ; 
yet he was capable of reasoning, knew how to write, 
and positively affirmed that he had passed through three 
several bodies. This miraculous personage, it is easy 
to perceive, was a newly elected Dalai Ltuna. 

On the other hand, as parade and glittering ceremo¬ 
nials are sure to attract the weak and ignorant, it is not 
unlikely that the Shavnanists borrowed witliout sClrujile 
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from tlie Ncstoriaii Cliri.stia|s the jiompous externals of 
their worshij); and that the* resemblance between tlieir 
rites and those of the catholic church is to he chiefly 
ascribed to an actual correspondence witli the( hristians of 
C^entral dsiti ; a eorres[)ondence which, although attend¬ 
ed with important effects, has, as in many lyinilar in¬ 
stances, almost esca]ied the notice of history. When 
Rubrinjuis entered one of the idol timi>Ies at (ioilac, 
“ for the jiurpose,” as he teils us, ‘ of oliserving their 
folly,” he was so far misled by apj)eartfcices, as to con¬ 
clude that the |»eople were actually Christians, and that 
they omitted the cross and image merely from want of 
instruction. 

Behind a certain chest which they used as an altar, 
and on which they jtlaeed candles and oblations, lie saw 
an image with wings like that of St. Michael, and otliers 
with their liands stretched out, a^if blessing the specta¬ 
tors. Their jiriests sliaved their heads and beards, jnd 
were dressed in yellow, resembling French friars in 
their general appearance: they wore also a cloak on 
tlieir left shouhler, flowing loosely before and behind, 
lint leaving tin# right arm free; “ sonicwha^ like a dea¬ 
con carrying the pix in Lent.” They carried with them, 
wherever they went, a string of one or two hundred nut¬ 
shells, like a rosary, and while telling these they kept 
constantly muttering, some jiifms sentences. 

llubruqiiis, it has been remarked, found strangers 
from many diffbreiit nations collected in Caracorum. 
French, Germans, I’ersians, and Cliinese, yith people 
from Thibet and India, were brought together in that 
place, either by tlie vicissituilcs of war or the induce¬ 
ments of traffic; and here is a striking instance^f a 
truth which has been frequently illustrated in the course 
of the preceding pages, that the nations of the earth 
were never so wholly unknown to each other as might 
be collected from the silence of history as to the inter¬ 
course between tlicin. Our intelligent monk had an 
opportunity of learning many peculiarities of the Chinese. 
“ Tlfty write,” he observes, “ with a pencil, like that 
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used by painters, and in H single figure they compre¬ 
hend iimiiy letters forming one word, 'j'he ordinary 
money of Cathay is of paper maile like pasteboard, about 
the size of the hand, and with lines printed on it like the 
seal of Ma.igu Khan. The i)eoi)le of ThVitet write as 
we do, end their characters,” he continues, “ are %'ery 
like our own. 'I'he Uigurs write in descending columns, 
and the Thibetians, like the Aralw, from right to left.” 
He also learned from the’French goldsmith at Oraco- 
vum, that therd' was a nation called Tautv or Manic,, 
inhabiting certain islands in the liast, the sea round 
which was frossen in the winter, so that the Tatars could 
cross over on the ice and invade them ; and that these 
people sent ainbassadoi's to the khan offering a tribute 
of SiOOO jascots yearly, or about !i0,000 marks, as the 
price of his favour and protection. These islands must 
he sought on the north-eastern shores of Siberia, that 
being the direction in wliich warlike excursions on the 
ice were most likely to be extended. 

RubruquLs, as well as Caririni, speaks of a Christian 
l)rincc called Prester John, and gives this name to a 
brother of J'nckhan, a .Mongol prince of‘ the Nestorian 
sect of Christians who reigned over the tribes of the 
Merkit and Kerait to the west of the .lugurs, and pe¬ 
rished in 1203 in the wars with Zingis Khan, about 
half a century before the'time of-llubruquis. (kirpini 
believed that Prester John was an Indian monarch ; but 
Rubruquis appears to have ascertained with correctness 
die true s’tuation of that prince, whose name a little 
afterwards acquired such a fabulous importance. “ Ten 
^times more," says our traveller, “ is repiorted about him 
dian is true, for the Xestorian's arc ajit to raise great 
stori^ on slight foundations: when I travelleil through 
the territories of Prester John, no one there knew any 
thing alibnt him except a few Nestorians.” Unekhan, 
whom our author names also Vut (perhaps Iluddh) Khan, 
abandoned the Christian worship, and established idolatry, 
“ retaining priests to his idols who are all sorcerers ar-.d 
worshipjiers of devils." 
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It is remarkable that Ri|)ru(iuis says he had been 
informed by Baldwin de llainault at Constantinople, 
what he afterwards found true by experience, that the 
whole way eastwards (to Tatary) was a continual ascent, 
nil the grea? rivers running from east to west, with little 
deviation. This observation shows that Baldwin had a 
very just idea of the physical character of central Asia. 
Our traveller learned that Cathay or China was distant 
twenty days’ journey from ^he encampment of Mangu 
Khan ; at the distance of ten days’ journey due east 
was Oman. Kurida, the original seat of Zingis Khan and 
tlio Mongols. I’arther to the north there were no cities, 
but poor pastoral tribes called Kerhis or Kirguees : be- 
yt'nil them dwelt the Ornngvi, who bound smooth bones 
under their feet, and with these glided with such velocity 
over the ice and snow as to overtake wild beasts in the 
chase. 

Ilubruquis returned fron^ Caracorum to the Vtlga 
by tlie same route which he travelled over before, bu' 
^ora Astrachan he turned tot ards the south, and passed 
through the Caucasian isthmus into Syria. From the 
town of Sarcasm the eastern side of the V’(%5a, perhaps 
not far from the modern Zarewpod, they travelled fif¬ 
teen days without finding an inhabited place, except a 
little village where one of tlig sttns of Sariach resided 
with a train of falcoflcrs. They were severely distressed 
also for want of water. At length they reached the 
mouHtains of the Alani or Ossi, who, along with the 
Lesghis, another tribe of mountaineers a litlie farther to 
the south, still defied the power of the Tatars, and pil¬ 
laged all who entered ■?’itliin d.eir territories. A stard 
of twenty men was, tlierefore, ordered to conduct our 
travellers as far as Derbend or the Iron Gate. The 
Lesghis, Ossi, and other Caucasian nations, at this day 
continue to exercise the profession of robbers, and look 
upon the sale of slaves and ransom of captives as the 
chief sources of wealth, 'rhe Russians, though nomi¬ 
nally pasters of the country, arc still obligeil to escort 
their mails to Tiflis with a guard of two hundred men. 

von. I. x 
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From Dcrbend Rubruqyis crossed the river Kur, 
from which he says the country was nameil Kuryia or 
Georgia, to the great plain of Moan or Moghaii, in 
which the march of the lloman army under I’oinpey is 
said to hare .been arrested by the multitudeserpents 
that biirrpwed in the gaps of that parched desert. He 
then passed by Naxvan or Nakshivan, Erzerum, Siwas, 
and CiEsarea, till he reachctl Icunium : here he found 
many Franks established; 'and informs us that Italian 
merchants hatl farmed from the sult.in of the Ottomans 
the monojioly of those alum works from which all Eu- 
ro])c was supplied till the fifteenth century. From 
Icoiiiura he went to tlie port of C'urch, where he em¬ 
barked to return home. 

To this account of the mission of Rubruquis it may 
not be improper to append a sliort notice of the travels 
of his contemporary, Eaitho, the eldest son of Leon IL, 
king of Armenia. During ^ the reign of his father in 
1254, that prince, accompanied by liis wife and child, 
travelled to the court of Mangu Khan, the pp-eat sove^ 
reign of the Mongols, for the purpose of obtaining ail 
abatement of the tribute imposed by the. conquerors on 
his country, and it is supposed tliat he was successful 
in his negotiations. His journey to Caracorum took 
place in the same year in which Rubruquis returned; 
and while at the court of Sartach, he was of material 
service to some of tlie attendants of Rubruquis who had 
been left at that station, and who, but for his inter¬ 
ference, must have perished by famine, or been perhaps 
rtahiced to slavery. The naVrative of his journey is by 
no means interesting, but a few geographical particulars 
Inay-be collected from it. ' 

The empire of Cathay, he says, is one of the most 
extensive, opulent, and populous in the world, and is 
situated entirely on the sea coast. The inhabitants have 
a high idea of their own superior intelligence, which 
they express by saying, that they alone of all the people 
on earth have two eyes: to the Latins they aPow one, 
and consider all other nations as blind. To th»west 
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the empire of Catliay is bouij^ed, he says, by tliat of 
tlie Tarstv (infidels), to the north by the desert of Bel¬ 
gian, and to tlic souUi by the sea, in which there are 
innumerable islands. 

Tlic empift: of Tarsa; is divided into tlirea provinces, 
each of which has a sovereign who assumes tl^p title of 
king : tlie inliabitants are caUed Jugurs or Uigurs. They 
arc divided into many tribes, ten of whom are Christians, 
and the remainder heathens. • Thcj abstain from every 
article of food which has ever had life^ and drink no 
wine. Their towns are agreeable, and. contain a great 
number of idol temples. They arc not inclined to war, 
but learn all arts and sciences with great facility ; and 
hitvc ^ particular manner of writing, which is ^opted 
by all the neighbouring nations. To the cast this coun¬ 
try is bounded by Cathay, to Uie west by Turkestan, to 
tlie north by an extensive desert, rfnd to the south by a 
very extensive desert named S^m, or Pym, in which d^- 
monds are found, and which is situated between Cathay 
and India. The enumeration of the Mongol tribes made 
by Haitho has no resemblance with that of Carpini. 
He divides theiwi into seven nations; viz. Tatars, Tangut, 
Kunat, Jalair, Soniah, Monglii, and Taboth. His 
descriptions of Turkestan, Khorasan, and Cumania, offer 
nodiing new or important. 
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CHAP. V. 

a TBAVELS OP MARCO POLO. 

THE TWO POM VISIT BOtGAR. -GO TO BOKHARA. — PROCEED 

TO TIIK COOUT or THE GRAND KHAN. — RETURN HOME. — 

MARCO POLO TRAVELS XT CHINA. - HIS SUCCESS. - FAVOUR 

AT COURT. -EMBASSAGE ' PROM PERSIA. ■—THE POLI PER¬ 

MITTED TO LITAVK CHINA. NAVIGATE THE INDIAN SEAS.— 

TASS THROUGH ARMENIA. — TIIKIR ARRIVAL AT VENICE.- 

F.Xl»r.l)tr.NT TO DISPLAY THEIR WEALTH. -WAR WITH GENOA. 

— MARCO POLO TAKEN PHISONER. — WRITES HIS NARRATIVE. 

— UELKASED FROM CArTIVITlT. — BETUUNS HOME. — HIS AC¬ 
COUNT OF ASIA.—BALKH. — BALAXIA. — CASHMEER. —SAR- 

TAM.-DESERT OF LOP.-HAUNTED BY EVIL SPIRITS.-THEIR 

MALICIOUS ARTS. — TAN6UT. — MANNERS OP THE TATARS.— 
INTERMENT OF THE K<;fAHS. — THE YAK. — PAVILION OF THE 

KHAN. -HIS WHITE HORSES. -SPLENDOUR OF HIS COURT* — 

CITY OF CAMBALU, -ITS FORM AND SIZE. — PALACE OF THE 

KHAN —ITS PARKS AND GARDENS. 

■^ViiiLE the most powerful kingdoms in Europe trembled 
at the dangerous proximity of the TateT hordes which 
were now firmly established in the east of Europe, the 
merchants of Genoa and Venice felt not a little satisfac¬ 
tion, perhaps, at the prospect of new and ample markets 
being thus opened for the coramocKties of the i^est. The 
character of a merchant is held in much respect by East¬ 
ern nations: pomp and pre^sion are reckoned by them 
among the virtues of a prince; the simplicity of the 
Tatars and their ignorande of Europe promised ample 
profits to those who fir«t ventured to open a correspond¬ 
ence with them. The valuable productions of the East 
had so firmly associated the idea of wealth with that 
quarter of the world, that it would be matter of surprise 
if the enterprising merchants of the Italian states had 
neglected to try tlieir fortunes at the courts of the 
Tatarian princes. 

Two noble Venetians, named Maffio and Nicolo Polo, 
were antong the first to make the experiment.' After 
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disposing of a large stock oj niercliantlisc at Constanti¬ 
nople, they considered how they might employ their 
capital to the best advantage, and resolved on a trading 
visit to the Tatars, who had now resumetl the occupa¬ 
tions of petce in the plains around the Volga. They 
accordingly purchased a stock of jewels, and Grossed the 
Black Sea in 1254, to the camp of Barkab, brother or 
son of Baatu, whose usual residence was at Bolgar or 
Sara!. On their arrival, th5y placed all their merchan¬ 
dise at his disposal, and he repaid theiP confidence with 
princely generosity. They were, now ready to depart, 
when a war broke out between Bareka or Barkah Khan, 
and his cousin Hulagu, which rendered it unsafe for 
tliout to return by the same road by which tliey had 
arrived ; they turned, in consequence, towards die east, 
crossed die rivers Jaik and Silion^ and arrived at length 
at die great city of Bokhara. 

They met here widi a Tatgr nobleman who took much 
pleasure in their varied and instructive conversation, 
j^nd prevailed on them to accompany him to the resi¬ 
dence of the Grand Khan. They consequently set out, 
and after a jotirney of twelve months, reached the im¬ 
perial residence, at what they considered the extremity 
of the East. Their receiition at court was extremely 
favourable; and when it apjjpared, from their manners 
and discourse, that *lhoy were persons of respectability, 
the khan resolved to send them back, accompanied by 
one of his own officers, as ambassador to the pope. 
They had not proceeded far, however, on<£hcir return, 
when the Tatar fell sick and was left behind ; but having 
the imperial passport, they co-tinued tlieir journey ansf 
at the expiration of three years, employed in crossing the 
continent of Asia, arrived at Acre in the year I 269 . 

When our travellers reached Venice, after an absence 
from honte of fifteen years, Nicolo I’olo found that his 
wife, whom he had left with child, was dead after prtv 
ducing a son, to whom she gave the name of Marco, and 
who^was now approaching the age of manhood. Ac¬ 
companied by this young man, the two merchants again 
T 3 
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set forward on their journcj to the interior of Asia in tlie 
year 1271> with letters to the Grand Khan from Gre¬ 
gory X. the newly-elected poire. In lladakshan, among 
tlte sources of the Oxus, our travellers remamed a whole 
year,in consequence of the illness of young Alarco, who 
profited, .nevcrlholess, from the delay in acquiiing a 
knowledge of the surrounding countiies. 'I'licy then 
proceeded directly to Khotan, crossed the great desert 
of Gobi, in a tedious journey of thirty days, entered the 
country of Tanft^t, and arnVctl at the rily of Kan-cheii, 
where they again halted for a considetidile time. 

As soon as the Grand Khan, who at that time had his 
principal winter residence at Tai-yueu-fu, heard of their 
arrival in his dominions, he sent forward messctigrrs a 
distance of forty days’ journey to conduct them to his 
presence. He received them with honour ; and paying 
especial attention to young Marco, he took him under 
'hi8,protcetion, and made liijn an officer of his household. 
In this situation Marco I’olo had an opportunity of dis¬ 
playing his abilities: he adopted the dress and custom^ 
of the country, and made himself master of the four 
principal laijtguages then in use, which weA> probably the 
Mongol, the Turkish, the Manchuof eastern 'J'atary, and 
the Chinese. By his talents and the variety of his ac¬ 
complishments, he soon acquired a great degree of influ¬ 
ence at court, was employed on missions to the most 
distant provinces of the empire, and even held for the 
usual period of three years the high rank of governor of 
the city Vapg-chen-fu, in thp province of KiangNang. 

After the three I’oli had rekided about seventeen years 
in tlie dominions of the,Grand Khan, enjoying in tlie 
bighlst degree his confidence and favour, they began to 
feel the natural wish to return to their native country 
But the emperor, ivhu had conceived an attachment to 
them all, and particularly valued the abilities of Marco, 
heard with much dissatisfaction of tlieir desire to leave 
him: he reproached them with ingratitude, and declared 
that if gain whs the object of their pursuit, he was 
willing to gratify their utmost wishes ; but he positively 
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refused to permit their depafturc. At this conjuncture 
an aocident occurred which most unexpectedly relieved 
tliem from their disagreeable situation. An embassy 
arrived fr<m Arghun, a Mongol prince who ruled in 
Persia, and grand neidiew of Kublai, to solicit in mar- 
rii^;e a princess of the royal blood. ThcGaeat Khan 
coniplie(l with the request, and a,princess was accord¬ 
ingly selected from among his grand-daughters, and 
accepted by the ambassadors in the name of their 
master. The betrothed queen soon ifter, with a nu¬ 
merous train of attendants, set out on her joumeyto Per¬ 
sia ; but, after travelling for some months, it was found 
dangerous to attem])t proceeding over-land, from the 
disturbed state of the country, and the party ere com¬ 
pelled to retrace their ste])s to the capita!. 

It happened that at this very time Marco Polo, who 
had been engaged in some expedition in the I:idian 
islan<!s, came into ])ort, and^oon alter gave to the em¬ 
peror an account of the safe and easy navigation of those 
,seas. This circumstance coming to the knowledge of 
the ambassadors of the king of Persia, they sought the 
acquaintance %f the Polo family, and finding that these 
also longed for an opportunity of making their escape, it 
was arranged between them how the matter was to he 
comjiassed. The ambassadqys represented to the khan 
tlie necessity of theft- hastening back to Persia with tlie 
princess coinmittetl to their charge, and the expediency 
of tiicir employing for that purpose the nautical experi¬ 
ence of the Chri' .ians. The khan was unable to refuse 
his assent to sit rcasonacle a proposal. Preparations 
were made on a great scale for this important expedition. 
Fourteen ships of four masts, and some of them witlt 
crews of two hundred and fifty men, were provisioned 
for two years. When the Polo family came to take leave 
of their friend and benefactor, the aged prince could hardly 
bear tlie thought of parting with them, entreated them to 
return to him afterhaving visited their families, empower¬ 
ed them to act as his ambassadors with Kuropean princes, 
and loaded them with jewels and other valuable presents 
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The fleet arrived safely in Ormuz after a voyage of 
eighteen months, touching, on the way, at the principal 
ports (if the Indian islands. When the expedition ar¬ 
rived in Persia it was found that Arghun, to whom the 
young princess was betrothed, had died sonie’tliiie before, 
and that, the country was distracted by the struggle 
between the usurper, who actuidly filled tlie throne, and 
Ghazan, the son of the d 9 ceased monarch. Of the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of the priiiccss history is silent. The 
Venetians, protevted by the letters of t'nc Great Khan, 
hastened to (juit this theatre of intc.stine war, and pass¬ 
ing through Armenia to Trebizond, and thence to Con- 
staxitinople and Euboea, arrived in Venice in the year 
12C)o, after an absence of four-and-ttvouty years. „ 

When they arrived in their native eity, they could 
hardly be recognised by even their nearest relations. 
The effects of time anti climate on their figure and com- 
•plejion; their foreign pronY.nciation, for they had almost 
forgotten their native language; their Tatariau air and 
demeanour, and the coarseness of their garments, com¬ 
pletely disguised them from their kindred. The opinion 
had also lojig prevailed that they were' death Some 
members of their family bad taken possession of tlioir 
dwelling-house ; anti when they straglit to be admitted, 
it was with difficulty they could bring the inmates of 
the hou.se to understanil that they w’cro its latvful pro¬ 
prietors. Soon .after they adojited a singular expedient 
to make their fellow-citizens actpiainted with their rcpirn, 
anti with the rich fruit of their tlistatit journeys. They 
invited all tiieir friends ante cmincetions to a splendid 
entertaimuent; when th(j comjiany was asscinhletl, the 
tnree‘ travellers entered richly clad in robes of crimson 
satin; at the commencement of the feast they changed 
these vestments for similar ones of crimson damask, di¬ 
viding the first among the attendants. Again, at the 
removal of the first course, diey put on dre.s.scs of crim¬ 
son velvet,, tlje damask robes being in like manner dis¬ 
tributed ; and- tit the conclusion of tlie feast they again 
changed, fho^'splendid habiliments for plain robes,'such 
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as were worn by their guesfj. The company wondered, 
what all this meant. At length, when the clotli was re¬ 
moved, and the servants withdrawn, Marco Polo went 
into an adjoining chamber and brought forth the three 
coarse gannents in which they had returned from their 
travels. They then began to rip open the ccams and 
linings with which those patched and apparently worth¬ 
less rags were doubled, and ruickly brought to view a 
quantity of diamonds, rubieS, sapphires, and other pre¬ 
cious stones, which had been carefully %ewn up so as to 
esc.'ij)e observation. When the company saw such a 
countless treasure, and revealed in a manner so unex¬ 
pected, they were struck with amazement as if they had 
wif’essed a miracle ; but when they had recovered from 
their ecstasy of delight and .'istonislimcnt, they were lavish 
of congratulations and civilities to their hosts, of whose 
wealth and nobility they had no longer any doubt. 

They had not becu long,in Venice when news jvas 
brought that a Genoese fleet, under the command of 
J,ampa Doria, had made its appearance in the Adriatic, 
and in consequence, a Venetian fleet, superior in number, 
immediately jlbt to sea under the orders of Andita Dan- 
dolo. Marco Polo, as an officer of experience, was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of one of the gallies. In tlie 
eng.agement which ensued the Venetians were totally 
deleated, and our fravellcr, whose vessel was foremost 
in the attack, was wounded and forced to surrender. 

Krom his prison in Genoa the fame of Marco Polo's 
gi'cat personal qualities, .-ind the singular iylvcntures of 
his life were soon spread .abroad through the city ; and 
he was visited by all the chief inhabitants, who endea¬ 
voured, as far as it was in their power, to mitigate the 
rigours of his captivity: he was called on continually to 
narrate the history of his travels, and to describe the 
court of the Grand Khan. His surprising relations 
were listened to with eagerness; but he was so often soli¬ 
cited to repeat tliero, that he at length thought of com- 
plying witli die advice which was generally given him, 
to commit lus narrative to writing. With diat new 
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he procured from Venice thj notes which he had left in 
tire possession of his father, and assisted by a fell{>w- 
prisoiicr, one Uiistigielo of Pisa, he at Icnglli conipiclcd 
the hi.'lory of liis travels ; but it is not pei f^'/clly ascer¬ 
tained whctlfer the account wliirli wc now possess be a 
copy or only an ahridginent of the original manuscript, 
which was first circulated, it is su|iposed, in l‘J<).S. 

The merits and aceoinj lirdiineuls of Marco Pido pro¬ 
cured him so many frietuls among the jninei]ial cili/eits 
of Genoa, that iiVter a captivity oi' four years he was at 
length released from ]o ison. He inarrierl on his return 
to Venice, hut very iillle is known of his suhsc,'|uent 
life. Although a very remarkahle chiiracter in his ago 
and city, it is not quite certain that any monument'was 
erected to his memory ; many douhling the .accuracy (:f 
Sansovino’s statement, who says, that “ under the jiassage 
to the church of S. Lorenzo, which stands on one of the 
Islets namtal Gemcllc, lies h iried M.arco Polo, surnamed 
Milione, who wrote the aceount of travels in the nnv 
world, and was the first before Columbus avho discovered 
new countries." 

It is difiknilt at the present day to estimate the im¬ 
pression which the account given of the Kast by IMarco 
l*olo must have produceil on his contemjioraries. 'J'hc 
immense ivcalth, poimlation, and industry of China; 
the 'I'atar magrilficence of KiddaV Khan, the countless 
hordes who yielded obedience to him ; the numerous 
great islands in the Indian seas, rich in natural jirotiuc- 
tions, though hitherto but little .known ; and those other 
islands in the Kast beyond China -mder the rising sun ; 
a new world, in fact, was<’t once,<liscIoscd to view, and 
not by a superficial or casual observer, but by one in¬ 
timately acquainted with most of the countries which he 
dcscrilied, and who had enjoyed the favourable ojipor- 
tunities of official rank. Although many accused Marco 
Polo of falsehood or exaggeration, yet his volume was 
at all times a favourite study; and as the progress oC 
discovery, so far from disproving his statements, contin¬ 
ually tended to confirm them, his authority, instead of 
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falling into neglect, was daily looked up to with more 
deference and attention. 

Of ('hina and the court of Kuhla'i Khan our traveller 
treats witli the greatest copiousness, not more, ])crhaps, 
from fheii*intriiisic interest than because >they were tlie 
subjects on which he was most frequently interrogated 
by all who songlil the pleasure of his conversaiion. Yet 
in the course of tlie numerous missions on which he was 
employed, he had acquired !l eomiuete acciuaintance with 
central Asia, and for many of those di^ttricts his descrip¬ 
tions arc still the best that we possess. 

The city of llalkh, which hits been the emporium of 
a great caravan trade from the earliest ages, was in his 
time hardly recovered from the ruin which every where 
attended the inarch of Zingis Khan. In the lofty moun¬ 
tains to the south, there are, he says, great beds of rock- 
salt, to procure which, the peoitle come from a distance 
of thirty days’ journey all round. “ It is of most^cx- 
cellent quality, and in sueli amazing quantities, that tlie 
whole world might be supplied from these mines.” Six 
'days’ journey fioin Balkh was the country which he 
calls IMnxU* or Batam.'m, supposed to h^j Badakshan. 
'I'he people spoke a peculiar language, and their kings 
pretended to be descended from Alcxatiiler the Great; 
they consequently called themselves Bnlcarli'ii, or Alex¬ 
andrians. * 'J'iie myal fam'ly also ]iossesseil a hreed of 
horfcs sUid to ho derived from Bucephalus, and marked 
in tjie forehead cxitetly as he was. 

The jirovinee of I'h'-snim- or ('a.shmcer was seventeen 
days’ journey to the smtd'. of Balaxia. The inhabiiants 
had also a pcculiai language, were reniarkahly addictetl 
to idolatry and encliahtiucnts, “ forcing their iffbls fo 
speak, and darkening the <lay.” In passing from Ba¬ 
laxia into Great Bokhara, he came to a great mountain 
which was said to be tl>e highest in the world ; a great 
iminltabitcd plain next occurred, twelve days’ journey in 
length. Here Marco I'olo relates an observation, which 

• fcom Dou’Ikarnain, the t\vo.honie(1, the common title of Alexander 
itie (Ireat. 
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shows that the mountaineers of Asia had already ob¬ 
served the difficulty of supporting combustion in high 
situations and a rarefied atmosidiere. “ This plain,” 
he says, “ is so high and cold, that no birds are to be 
found on it ; and it is even asserted, that fiftCs do not 
burn so bright in this place, and do not so effectually 
boil or dress victuals as elsewhere.” 

Samarcand, Khotan, apd Cashgar, arc all described 
by our traveller; with tlic country of Sartam, in which 
the people, wheir-thc harvest was reaped, used to carry 
aU the com into the desert and bury it in ])its, carefully 
obliterating all traces of their footsteps. Beyond these 
places was tlie city of Lop, on the borders of the great 
wilderness of the same name. Jt required, he sa);% a 
month’s journey to cross this desert from north to south, 
but to go through it from west to east would require a 
year at least. Those who prepared to travel in it re- 
.naijicd some time at Lojij, in order to make suitable 
preparations, as no provisions of any kind were to be 
found in it for a mouth. These stores, along with the 
merchandise, were loaded on asses and camels; and it 
the provisioii,s fell short on tlie way, the t.avellers were 
obliged to kill their beasts of burden, generally sacrificing 
the asses in that case, ns the camels were better fitted to 
encounter the hardships of the desert. The journey lay 
entirely through sands and barren rnountaius ; and in 
some places the water was so scarce as hardly to suf¬ 
fice for a small caravan of fifty or a hundred persons. 
“ In the wl^ole of this journey,” says our traveller, 
“ dicre .are no birds or beasts to" be seen. It is reported 
that many evil spirits reside in the wilderness, and prac¬ 
tise c^onderful illusions on "^travellers who ha])))cn to lag 
behind their companions, calling them by their right 
names, and in accustomed tones of voice ; thus causing 
them to stray furtlier from the right course, and to lose 
their way and perish in the sands. In the night-time, also, 
travellers are often persuaded that they hear the march 
of a large cavalcade on the one side or die other of the 
road, and concluding the noise to be that of the footkteps 
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of tlieir party, they turn towards the quarter whence 
it seems to proceed ; but upon the breaking of day, find 
they have been misled and drawn into a situation of 
danger. It is said also, that some persons in their course 
across tilt desert have seen what appeared to them to 
be a body of armed men advancing towards them, and 
apprehensive of being attacked and plundered have taken 
to flight; losing, by this means, the right path, and 
ignorant of the direction thty should take to regain’t, 
tliey have perished miseraliy of hunger. Marvellous, 
indeed, and almost paB.sing belief, are the stories related 
of those spirits of Uie desert, which arc said at times to 
fill the air with the sound of all kintls of musical instru- 
nients, and also of drums and the clash of arms, obliging 
the travellers to close their line of march and to proceed 
in more compact order. They find it necessary also to 
take the precaution, before they rrepose for the night, to 
fix an advanced signal, pointing out the course they are 
afterwards to hold, as well to attach a bell to each of 
the beasts of burden, for the purpose of their being more> 
hasily kept from straggling. Such are the excessive 
troubles and dangers that must unavoidably be encoun¬ 
tered in the p.assage of this desert.” These wonders, 
related by our author respecting the desert of Lop, arc 
generally believed in China and Tatary. 

Beyond the dcseiit of Lo]I, according to Marco Polo, 
is the city of Sacliion, or Sha-cheu, in the great coun¬ 
try of Tangut: the people are little addicted to merchan¬ 
dise and manufactures, and live wholly from the produce 
of the soil. In the cotln'iy of Tangut, lilcewdsc, is the 
province of Kamul, the inhabitants of which appear to 
live only for amusement: they devote their wliolff tinib 
to singing, dancing, and sports, to playing on instru- 
nents of music, and writing after their fashion. Be¬ 
yond the country of Tangut is the great desert of 
Shamo, which is forty days’ jouniey in extent towards 
the north. The first place which occurs after crossing 
this desert is the city of Caracorum, three miles in cir- 
cunrference, and strongly fortified with an earthen ram- 
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part. Near the city is a great castle, with a superb 
palace, in which the governor resides. Such is Marco 
I’olo’s rlcscrijition of the ca]>ital city of the Mongols ; 
but llubru<iuis, on the other hand, declared that it was 
inferior to St. Denis. •* . 

The Venetian traveller gives an accurate and lively 
description of the Tatar nations, their manners, character, 
and constitution. I’licy i'eeil great herds of cattle, and 
numerous flocks of sheep, a;id multitudes of camels and 
horses. During+the summer they remain with these in 
the pastures of the mountains and colder regions of the 
north, where they find ahundance of grass and wood ; 
but in winter they remove into the tvanner regimts of 
the south, in search of jrasturc; and in thc.se migiations 
they frequently march a distance of two or three months’ 
journey. 'I’heir houses are formed of slender rods 
covered with felt, mostly of a round form, and are car- 
oried along with them on carts or waggons with four 
wheels, the doors of these Inovable hou.ses iK'iiig always 
.placed fronting the south. They have also carts covered 
so closely with felt, that the rain cannot penetrate, and in 
these their wives, children, and household goods are con¬ 
veyed from place to jdace. 

It has been an invariable custom, says Marco 
Polo, that all the grand khans and chiefs of the race 
of Zingis Khan should be carried for, interment to a cer¬ 
tain lofty mountain, named Altai'; and in whatever 
place tliey may chance to die, although it should be at 
the distance of a hundred days' journey, they are never- 
dicless conveyed thither, k* is likewise the custom, 
during tlie progress of removing the bodies of those 
pnncvs, to sacrifiee such persons t.s they happen to meet 
on the road ; saying to them, “ Depart for the nest 
world, and there attend on your deceased masterbeing 
impressed with the belief tliat all whom they thus slay 
4o actually become his servants in die next life. They 
do the same with respect to horse.s, killing the best of the 
stud, in order that he may have die use of them. When 
the corpse of Mangu Khan was transported to this nvun* 
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fcain, the Norsemen who accompanied it, having this blind 
and horrible persuasion, slew* upwards of ten tliousand 
persons who fell in their way. 

In tlie south-east of Tangut the Yak, or Tatarian ox, 
first occurred to our traveller’s notice. He says, there 
arc certain wild cattle in this country, nearly as large as 
elephants, with black and white hair, which is'short all 
over the body, but three spans long on the shoulders, of 
a pure white colour, exceedii^giy fine, and in many re- 
sjK'cts more beautiful than silk. Many o^ these oxen are 
tamed and trained to labour, for which they are better 
adapted by their strength than any other aiumal. The 
finest musk in the world also is found in this province: 
it is j'roeured from a beautiful animal the size of a goat, 
with iiairlikc a stag, feet and tail resembling those of an 
antelojte, but without horns. It has two teeth projecting 
from the upper jaw, about three, inches long, and as 
white as the finest ivory. 

Near the city of Chudu, wr Chang-tu, in Tangflt, 
was a magnificent palace, erected by Kublai Khan, of, 
laarvcllous art and beauty, ornamented with marble and 
a variety of ra^e stones. On one side of this building 
was a great enclosed park, sixteen miles in ftreuit, into 
which no one could enter but through the palace. In 
this enclosure were meadows, groves, and rivers, and the 
whole was well stocked withrfcd and fallow deer, and 
other animals. In tfic middle of the woods included in 
this park, the khan had a superb kiosk, or summer- 
houst:, built of wood, on jiillais richly gilt and varnished. 
Round each j)illar a dragon, likewise gilt, entwined its 
tail, while its head sustained the projection of the roof, 
and its talons or clawr exten-’ed to the right an<l left, 
along the entablature. The roof was formed of bamboo 
cane, likewise gilt, and so well varnished that no wet 
could injure it. The bamboos used for this purpose 
where diree palms in circumference, and sixty feet long, 
and, being cut at the joints, were slit inft) two equal 
parts, BO as to form gutters; with these the pavilion 
was covered. The building was supported on every side 
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like a tent, by more than two hundred strong silken 
coi'ds ; as otherwise, fron* the lightness of the material, 
it would be liable to be overset from the wolence of high 
winds. The whole was constructed with so much in¬ 
genuity, that all the parts might be taken asunder, 
rcmovetl, and set up again, in a very short time, at the 
command of the emperor. 

The Grand Khan had a stud of horses and mares, all 
pure white, nearly ten tlieusand in number: of the milk 
of these none c,veie permi'tcd to drink but the descend¬ 
ants of Zingis Khan, with the exception of one family 
named Boriat, on whom this privilege was conferred by 
Zingis on account of iheir valour and achievements. So 
gi'eat was the reverence shown to these white horses, 
that wliile they were at pasture in the royal meadows or 
forests, no one dared to place himself before them, or 
otherwise to disturb their movements. The reverence 
.■ paid to the white horse is said to have at present much 
declined among the Mongols. In the time of llubni- 
■■ quis the Tatars collected together all the white mares, 
on the ninth day of the May-moon, in order to conse¬ 
crate them ; the Christian priests were tdso obligeil on 
tliat occ.'ision to attend with their censers .and in 

the ceremonies; frcsli kooiuis was. poured njion tlio 
ground, and a great festival cclebnatcd. 

The j)ower and magifificence .of KuMaV Khan are 
treated of copiously iu Marco Polo's narrative. 'J'lier.e 
were the subjects rc.spccting which Ite was mest fre¬ 
quently interrogated; and perhaps, hesitles llie iin])res!.ion 
made on his youthful imaginittiun by the grandeur that 
surromided tlie Mongol emperor, ho still rctaiiud ati 
affectionate regard for tlife mastSr from whom he expe¬ 
rienced so many flattering dis^nctions. “ Kublai Khan,” 
lie says, “ was of a middle stature, well formed, and of 
a fair complexion. He had four wives of the first rank, 
each of wht>m bore the title of empress, and had a separ¬ 
ate court. None of them had fewxr than three hundred 
female attendants of great beauty, together with a mul¬ 
titude of pages and ladies of the bed-chamber ; %o that 
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the whole number of persons Jfelonginp; to their respective 
courts amounted to no less than ten thousand." 

Besides these four wives, the emperor had a number 
of concubines, cliiefly drawn from a province of Tatary 
nameil Un*iit, in which was a city of the same name, 
distinguisheil for the fair complexion and handsome fea¬ 
tures of its inhalritants. There is little doubt that this 
province called Ungvt was the country of the Tigurs, 
who have been always consiilered as superior to the other 
nations of Tatary, both in respect of pe'rfion and actjuirc- 
ments. Every second year, or oftener, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, the imperial officers visited that country, 
for the purpose of collecting four or five hundred of the 
h.nulsomcst young women, according to certain princi- 
jilos of taste communicated to them in their instructions. 

During the winter months Ivublai Klian always re¬ 
sided at Cnmlxilu {khan balifeh), oi the royal residrnee, on 
the nortli-castern border of (^thay. This is the Pekin' 
of the present day. But the emperor having isnbibed 
opinion from the astrologers that this city was des-* 
tilled to become rebellious to his authority, resolved to 
build a new efty on the opposite or southenwside of the 
river. The new-built city received the name of Taidu 
(Ta-tu or great court), and all the Chinese inhabitants 
were obliged to evacuate the, old city, and to take up 
their abode in the “new one. The halves into which 
Pekin is divided by the river are still called respectively 
the Chinese and Tatar cities. 

The new city, or Taidu, was of a fosm perfectly 
square, and twenty-four miles in circuniferenee, each 
side being neither more nor less than six miles long. 
The Chinese and Tatar toiviis are aU originally sqTiare; 
a preference being given to that figure, it has been sup¬ 
posed, from principles of castrametation; hut it is pos¬ 
sible that the superstitious attachment of the Mongols to 
the number four, may also have contributedHo deteniiine 
that choice. The whole city was encompassed witlt 
walls^of earth, ten paces thick at the base, but diminish¬ 
ing towards the top. It was regularly laid out by line ; 

YOL. I. u 
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and the streets ■were, consequently, so straight, diat a per¬ 
son looking from one gate might see the gate that cor- 
respoiulcd to it on the opposite side of the city. On 
each of the sides were three juincipal gates, twelve in 
aU, a sumptuous palace being built over c^fth; and at 
each corqer of the wall was a barrack built for the city 
guards, which amounted to one thousand men for each 
gate. 

Outside of the city were "twelve large suburbs, extend¬ 
ing three or fo'ar miles id* length from' each gate, and 
containing a much greater number of inhabitants than 
tile city within the walls. In each of the suburbs were 
numerous hotels or caravanserais, in which foreign mer¬ 
chants took up their abode, and to each nation a separate 
quarter was assigned. But these great suburbs deseribed 
by iVIarco Polo appear to have dwindled away very much 
since his time. Acedrding to the account of Sir G. 
Staunton it employed only|fiftccn minutes to traverse one 
of the eastern suburbs, by which the English embassy 
approached the capital in 1793, and twenty minutes to 
traverse that on the western side, by which it departed. 

On the routhern side of the new cityHvas the grand 
palace of Kublai Khan, the faithful description of which 
may have formerly brought on Marco Polo the charge 
of exaggeration, so far does the state and profusion of a 
Tatar emperor surpass not only thtt power of European 
princes, but even the easy grasp of European imagin¬ 
ation. The palace stood witliin a vast square enclosure, 
the wall of which on each side was eight miles long: 
tliis wall was surrounded exWrnally by a deej) ditch, and 
a great gate was in die middle of each side. Within this 
outer wall there was another, exactly a mile distant from 
it; each side of the square which it formed being six miles 
in length : die space lietween these two walls was allotted 
to the soldiers to exercise and perform their evolutions. 
This inner sijuare had three gates on the north side, and 
as many on the south: the middle gate on both sides 
was much larger and more magnificent than the others, 
being appropriated solely to the use of the khan; thfough 
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Ihe otlicra any one who pleasfd might enter. This cus¬ 
tom of reserving separate doors for the sole use of royalty 
prevails generally among the Tatar nations. 

Witliin the second wall there was a third, also at a 
considerable* distance, enclosing a square mUe. The 
interval between these two walls formed a park| adorned 
with a great variety of trees, and well stocked witli deer 
and every other description of game: at the angles and 
middle points of the interior wall were eight great build¬ 
ings, which served as storehouses amf magazines for 
the retinue of the khan. Within this central or third 
enclosure was the palace of the khan, which extended 
die whole way from the nordiem to the southern wall, 
and was consequently a mile in Icngdi: sufficient space 
was left round it for the passage of the officers and sol¬ 
diers attending the court. Tlie jialace, as JIarco I’olo 
describes it, was very lofty, but had no upper story ; a 
circumstance that diminislies Jjie apjiarent improbabilhy ' 
of its great extent. The whole line of building was^ 
surrounded by a marble wall two paces wide, resembling 
a terrace. The insides of the great halls and the apart¬ 
ments were ornamented with dragons in carviSl work and 
gilt, figures of warriors, of birds and beasts, with repre¬ 
sentations of battles. The inside of the roof was so richly 
ornamented, that nothing wa# to bo seen but splendid 
gold and imagery, llte exterior of the roof was adorned 
with a variety of colours, red, green, azure, and violet; 
and the covering was of so strong a nature as to last 
for many years. At the present day, the Chinese palaces 
are always covereil with higldy-varnished yellow tiles. 
The glazing of the windows ir, the imperial palace our. 
traveller says, w'as so delicate and finely wrought as to 
have the transparency of crystal. It must not be sup¬ 
posed, however, that the Chinese of those days tvere 
acquainted with the art of making glass: the transparent 
windows of the palace were probably inad^ cither with 
talc or of some species of shell. 

Noj far from the palace was an artificial mound of 
earth, a hundred paces high, and about a mile in circuit 

V 2* 
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at the base: it was clothei] with tlie most beautiful ever¬ 
green trees; for wiiencvcr the emperor received intelli¬ 
gence of a handsome tree growing in any place, he 
immc(iiately caused it to be dug u)) and transported, 
with all its’roots and the earth about it, 6Vf' tlie backs 
of elcpliants, to this mount, which, from its perpetual 
verdure, received the appellation of the Green Mount. 
M'ithin the same enclosure was a running stream, an 
aqueduct, and a pond, all* stored with a variety of ex¬ 
cellent fish, afld stocked'also with swans and other 
aquatic birds. “ The view of this altogether,” says tin- 
A'enetian, “ the mount itself, the trees, and the building, 
form a delightful and at the same time a wonderful 
scene.” These hills are noticed in terms of equal admir¬ 
ation in the account of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 
“ A Indt,” says Sir G. Staunton, “ was made ojqjosite 
the treble gates, wdiich arc nearly in the centre of thi.s 
northern side of ihe palace wall: it a|ipcare<l to enclose 
a large quantity of ground. It was not level, like all 
the lands without the wall; some of it was raised in,to 
hills of steep ascent; the earth taken to form them left 
deep hollovrs now filled with water. Oiitl of these arti¬ 
ficial lakes, of which the margins were diversified and 
irregular, small islands rose with a variety of fanciful 
edifices intersiicrsed with ,trees. On tlie hills of different 
heights the principal palaces of the‘empcror were erected. 
On the summit of the loftiest eminences were tall treas 
surrounding summer-houses, and cabinets contrii ed for 
retreat or p'casure. The whole had somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of cncliantmcnt.” 
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CHAP. VI. 

I'R^VEES OF MAKOO POLO CONTINUED. 

^lANJJ OR SOUTHEKN tlllKA. —KING FANFOB. —HIS OVER¬ 
THROW, — i*i<j:i)I('TU)N Fi:r.Fii.LKi>. — nAKCO roi.o made 
GOVKKNOK OF A CITY.—SJEOK OF SAYANFU. — SERVICES OP 

TIIK rOLI. - GIIF.AT TUAOE or srr-GO? - THK BtVEB KIANG. 

— CITY OF KIK-SAI. - ITS SI?E. — AlAUKKTS, CANAI.S, AKD 

BUIDC.KS. — rom.ATlON, -rUi.lCE. —SAbl* OF CIIICOKES.— 

1‘OKT OF ZAITUN. — MANUFACrCBK OF FORCEI.AIN.- CaNSI- 

HAI.S IN CHINA.—THIBET.-METHOD OF FUIGHTENIKG WILD 

BEASTS. - SORCKKEKS. - SALT USED AS MONEY. — MUSK 

GAZCr.I.KS. — DESCKimON OF CUOCODII.ES. -SUrEKSTITION IN 

•'A'?.AZAN. — CUST05I OF GILDING THE TEETH. -JAPAN 

FAMilCS FOR m WF.AI.TU. — THE TATARS FAIL TO CONQUER 

IT. - THE GENERALS PUNISHED. - COUNTRY OF ClAMPA.— 

GKEAXr.K JAVA.-LESSER JAVA. — VIE KUISOCEROS. — SAGO. 

-CEYLON.-THE KlNo's RUBY. —AI VNNERS OF THK HINDOOS. 

• 

— RT. THOMAS. — AUAItlAN PgRTS. - MADAGASCAR. — ‘ft'E 

KOKH.-ARY.sSJNIA. — THK NORTH OF EUROPE. -MERITS OF 

MARCO POLO. -THE MISSIONARIES. -JOHN DE MONTECOS^ 

VINO VISITS PEIiSIA AND INDIA. — PROCEEDS TO CHINA. - 

THWARTED THE NESTORIANS.-MIS SfCCESS. -CONVERTS 

A MONGOL PRINCE. — HIS GK^AT LABOURS. — cJSeATED ARCH** 
RISHOP OF CAMBALU. 

MAnco Polo was the European who visited 

China; and certainly none of tliose who have succeeded 
him ever enjoyed equal opportunities of acquiring a per¬ 
fect knowledge of that country. The account^ however, 
which he published of his travels was adapted to tlie 
taste and sentiments of th^ age in which he lived; and 
much of his valuable infomii^tion was probably with¬ 
held, from a fear that it might not prove generally inter¬ 
esting. Tlie splendour and state of the imperial court, 
die manners and military organisation of the Tatai*s, 
occupy a comparatively larger portion of his volume than 
tlie character, commerce, and industry o^he (’hinese ; 
and yet it is quite evident that these had sufficiently en¬ 
gaged his attention; and in proportion as he advances in 
the course of his description from the frontiers of Tatary 
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towards the soutli of China^ he speaks in terms of conti¬ 
nually increasiiif; admiration of tlie arts, wealth, and 
population of the country. 

To the northern part of China, or all tlijf^lay to the 
north of thh Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, he gives the 
name of SThiitui or Cathay ; the country south of that 
river he calls the province of Maiiji. 'This province, 
he says, is the most nragnificent and richest that is 
known in the Eastern world. About t,he year ISlif) it 
was subject to a* prince styled Faufur, who surpassed in 
wealth and jiower all who had reigned in that country 
for a century before him. He was of a benevolent temper 
and pacific disposition. So much was he beloved by his 
people, and such was the natural strength of his king¬ 
dom, enclosed by rivers of tlie hu-gest size, that his being 
molested by any foreign power was regarded as an im¬ 
possible event. In consequence of this persuasion lie 
neglected to encourage a/military temper among his 
^people, nor did he even maintain a body of cavalry in 
his kingdom, not being ajiprehcnsive of any attack. 
Among other instances of tliis prince’s d^aritable dispo¬ 
sition, MarA) Polo observes, that he caused the children 
whom their wretched mothers exposed in consequence 
of their inability to maintain them to he saved and 
taken care of, to the number of twenty thousand annu¬ 
ally. The existence of diis inhuman custom of exposing 
cliildren to death, or interring them alive, was a long 
time doubted, but the accuracy of our author’s statement 
is fully vinclhated by the test/nviny of an intelligent mo¬ 
dern traveller, who calculates that alwut nine thousand 


Childr^'ii are in this manner annually put to death in the 


dty of IVVin alone. 

Verv different from the luxurious and pacific habits of 
Faofur were those of Kublai Khan, emperor of the 
Tatars, whose whole pleasure consisteil in warlike enter¬ 
prise*, and tffc extension of his dominions. Having 
subtiued all the provinces to the nortli, he now turned 
hi* eyes on the rich country of Manji, and for this^iur- 
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pose assembled a numerous a/my of horse and foot, tlie 
command of which lie gave to a general named Chin-san 
lia-yan, which signifies “ the liundred-cyed.” This 
general so^i^struck terror into the Chinese by the boldness 
of his movements, and by the severity of his executions 
when he met with resistance. He advaneetl, «t length, 
against tlie royal city of Kin-sai, the residence of Fan- 
fur, who felt all the ,dread and indecision of a person 
unused to war. Alarmed lor the safety of his person, 
he made his escape to a fleet of ships fiiat lay in readi¬ 
ness for tlie purpose, and embarking all his treasure and 
valuable effects, left tlie charge of the city to his queen, 
with directions for its being defended to the utmost; 
feelihg assured that her sex would be a protection to her 
in tlie event of her falling into the hands of the enemy. 
He then proceeded to sea, and reaching certain islands, 
in which were some strongly fortified jiosts, he continued 
dterc till his death. After tjie queen had been thusdeft 
behind to defend the city, it came to her knowledge tliat 
die king had been told by the astrologers, that he couIfP 
never be depijved of his sovereignty by any other than a 
chief who should have a hundred eyes. Oiwthe strength 
of tills declaration, which containcil a condition that did 


not seem likely to be realised, she felt confident that the 
city could not lie lost, although it was daily becoming 
more and more distressed. Enquiring, however, one day 
tlie name of the general who commanded the enemy’s 
troops, and being told that it was Chin-san Ba-yan, or 
the hwidred-eyed, she v'as suddenly struck with horror 
at hearing it pronounced, as she felt a conviction that 
this must be the person who. according to the prqjlictiop 
of the astrologers, was to drive her husband from the 
throne. Overcome by superstitious fear, she no longer at¬ 
tempted to make resistance, but immediately surrendered. 
Being thus in possession of the capital, the Tatars soon 
subdued the remainder of the provinces!^ The captive 
queen was honourably received by Kublai Khan, and an 
aUoipance was assigned her, suitable to the dignity of her 
former rank. 


D 4 
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Tlie Venetian traveller ,describes, in order, all the 
chief places tliat occurred to him in a journey from the 
Hoang-ho to tlie south of China, their industry, popu¬ 
lation, and manufactories of salt, from whi^Ji the klian 
raised revenues to an incredible amount. 'Ihere is one 
of these cities, the mention of which in his narrative is 
connected with an interesting anecdote relating to him¬ 
self. “ Proceeding,” lie says, “ in a soutli-easterly direc¬ 
tion from Clihi-ffiii, yoti come to the important city of 
Yan-gniy which,' having twenty-seven towns under its 
jurisdiction, must be considered as a place of Hrst-rate 
consequence. 1 1 belongs to the dominion of the Grand 
Khan. The peo'pie are idolaters, and subsist by trade 
and manual arts. Tlicy manufacture arms and all'sorts 
of warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which many 
troops are stationed in this part of the country. The 
city is the jilacc of residence of one of the twelve nobles, 
Svho arc appointed by his fpajesty to the government of 
the i)roviaces; and in the room of one of these Alarco 
‘I'olo, by sjiecial onler of his majesty, acted as governor 
of this city during tlie sjiace of tliree yc^s.” Such is 
the modest incidental mention which he makes of the 
great honour conferred upon him ; an honour which, 
according to the existing forms and etiquette of the 
Chinese government, could jiardly be enjoyed at present 
by any foreigner; but Kubla'i Khan, though he gene¬ 
rally respected the usages of the conquereil people, yet 
frequently ventured to confer high offices on meritorious 
strangers. , „ 

There is another anecdote in our author’s narrative, 
in which his father and h’s uncle are made to cut a 
conspicuous figure. The city of Sa-gau-fu in the pro¬ 
vince of Manji, a place of great strength and importance, 
was enabled hy the advantages of its position to hold 
out against the 'Tatars for the space of three years. The 
besieging arm^ could approach it only on the northern 
side; the others being surrounded by water, by means 
of which the place continually received supidies wfcicli 
no vigilance of the besieger^ could prevent. The khan 
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'was deeply vexed at the chopk which his victorious arms 
received at this place. This circumstance coming to 
the knowledge of the brothers Nicolo and Maffio Polo, * 
they proposed to construct machines, such as were made 
use of in the West, capable of throwing sfones of three 
hundred pounds’ weight, by which the walls and defences 
of die city might be soon broken down and destroyed. 
Their offer was gladly accejited ; some Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, who were found to be the most skilful artisans, 
were ])laced under their direction; tl?e catajiulta; were 
sjieedily finished, and employed against tlic besieged 
town with such effect, that it was soon compelled to 
surrender. This signal service, rendered by the Polo 
family to the emperor, contributed much to increase 
their reputation and their credit at court. 

At the distance of fifteen dayys’ journey to the south¬ 
east of Sa-yan-fu is the city of Siii-gui, which, though 
not large, carries on an iraincnsc commerce. “ The 
number of vessels that belong to it,” says our autljgj^ 
is prodigious!, in consequence of its being situated 
near the Kiajig, which is the largest river in the world, 
its width lieing in some places six, in oihtTs eight, and 
in others ten miles. Its length to the place where it 
discharges itself into the sea is upwards of one hundred 
days’ journey. lt,is indebted for its great size to the 
vast number of other navigable rivers that empty their 
waters into it, which have their sources in distant coun¬ 


tries. A great many cities and large towns are situated 
upon its hanks, and mere than two hundred, with six¬ 


teen provinces, partake of the advantages of its naviga¬ 
tion, by which the transpor'. of merchandise is ^carried 
on to an extent that might appear incredible to those 
who have not had an opportunity of witnessing it. 
When we consider, indeed, the length of its course, and 
the multitude of rivers that communicajj; with it, it is 
not suiqirising that the quantity and vafte of articles 
for so many places, lying in all directions, should be 
incaicnlable.’’ Yet he observes that the principal com¬ 
modity transported by this uitcmal navigation was salt. 
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which was not only conveyed hy the Kiang and the 
rivers flowing into it to the towns upon tiieir banks, 
but afterwards from these towns to all places in the in¬ 
terior of the country. He affinnj that he pnce saw at 
tlie city of Sin-gui not fewer than five thousand vessels, 
while thena were several other towns on tlie river where 
the number was still more considerable. All these ves¬ 
sels were covered with a ?dnd of deck, and had a mast 
with one sail; their burden was from four to twelve 
tliousand cantari of Venice, or from two to six hundred 
tons. They had no hempen cordiigc except in the run¬ 
ning rigging ; tlie hawsers or towing-ropes were made of 
cane or bamboo, split in their whole length into tliin 
pieces, and twisted or ]>l3ited together in such a<way 
as to form strong ropes tliree hundred paces long. By 
these ropes the vessels were tracked along the rivers ; 
each vessel having ten or twelve horses for that purpose. 
On* the banks of the great,river Kiang was a continual 
succession of villages or inhabited places ; numerous 
“lulls and rocky eminences overhung the water, on the 
top of which were erected idol temples and other hand¬ 
some edifices. 

But our author’s admiration and astonishment at the 
dense population and inland trade of China are chiefly 
manifested in his descriptiou,of Kin-sai. This city, which 
was formerly the capital of Southern China, is properly 
called Hang-cheu, but Marco Polo seems to have mis¬ 
taken its ordinary epithet for its name. " At Uie end 
of three day-?’ journey from J^a-gin,” he says, “ you 
reach the noble and magnificelit city of Kin-sai; a name 
^hat sonifies die celestial c}fg, ani|, which it merits from 
its pre-eminence above all others in the world, in point 
of grandeur and beauty, as well as from its abundant 
delights, which might lead an inhabitant to imagine him¬ 
self in paradise.” He declared that he frequently visited 
this city, dil^ently enquired into every circumstance 
respecting it, and carefully noted down his observations. 
Yet it is impossible to give "credit to his assertion,^that 
according to common estimation th^ dty of Kin-sai was 
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a hundred miles in circuit. ,The circumference of Ilang- 
cheu at present is supposed by travellers to be eighteen 
or twenty miles; in most otlier particulars his account 
is Gonfiifjpd by the descriptions of modern travellers. 
On one side of the city is a lake remarkable for the 
dearness of its water, and the picturesque scenery that 
surrounds it: on the other is a river, four miles wide, 
and bordered towards the set by a fine strand as far as 
die eye can reach. Innumerable canals intersect the 
dty in every direction, and appear, iif the time of our 
traveller, to have formed some navigable communications 
between the river and the lake. He says, that the num¬ 
ber of bridges were generally supposed to amount to 
twelve thousand. Those thrown over die principal 
canals, and connected with the main streets, had arches 
so lofty, and so well constructed, that vessels could pass 
under them, while at the same time carts and horses were 
passing over their heads. •In .slinost every thingS-hat 
he relates respecting the size of Kin-sai or Hang-c h^ . 
•he goes very far beyond the calculations of modern tra¬ 
vellers ; but ^s that city was formerly the royal residence 
and capital of the empire, it is jiossiblc tBat it may at 
one time have very much exceeded its present dimen¬ 
sions. He says, that it contained ten principal squares 
or market-places, each half a inile in length, and that 
these were at the ifistancc of four miles from each other. 
In each of the market-places, three days in every week 
there assembled forty or fifty thousand persons, brought 
together for the purposes of traffic. Great canals were 
constructed, conducting from the river to these markets; 
and on the sides of Jlicse v'erc great edifices o£ stonii, 
which served as warehouses for the merchants from 
India and other distant countries. 

In his description of Kin-sai, he enters into many par¬ 
ticulars respecting the manners of the Chinese, and the 
police of their cities. He observes, that*the people of 
the lower orders do not scruple to eat every kind of flesh, 
however unclean, without any discrimination; a national 
trait which has caught the.attention of travellers at all 
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ages. The Chinese devours with equal ajipetite the'' 
flesh* of an ox of a camel, a sheej) or an ass. Hut qua¬ 
drupeds that find dieir subsistence in the neighbourliootl 
of dwelling-houses, such as hogs and dogs, ayp, the most 
common aniihal food, and are sold publicly in all die 
markets. = 

Marco Polo happened to be at Kin-sai at the time of 
making the annual report ^tq government of the amount 
of the revenue, and the number of inhabitants, and liad 
thus an opportunity of learning that the latter were re¬ 
gistered at a hundred and sixty tmiuns of lire-])lace ; 
and as a toman is ten thousand, it follows that the whole 
city must have contained one million six hundred thou¬ 
sand families; among which multitude of iteople there 
was but one church of Nestorian Christians. This 
statement of the number of families in a single city ap¬ 
pears to be excessive; but it must be remembered that 
die'population of an ancieiV: ('Iiinesc capital cannot be 
correctly measured liy tlie standard of a modern city. 
The population of Kin-sai or Ilang-cheu is said to be 
still immense, and not much inferior to th.at of Pekin. 
The ])opulatlon of this latter city, which is neither a port 
nor a place of Inland traile or manufacture, nor even a 
resort for pleasure and dissipation, is computed to be 
aliove three millions., Every father of a family, or 
housekeeper, is required to affix a writing to the door of 
his house, specifying the name of every individual of 
his family, whether male or female, as well as the num¬ 
ber of his horses: by this regulation the public officers 
were always well acquainted with tlie population and re¬ 
sources, of the country within their several jurisdictions. 
Our traveller likewise remarked, that it was a prevalent 
custom among the indigent class of the people, who were 
unable to sujiport their families, to sell their children to 
tlie rich, in order that they might be fed and brought up 
in a better metier than their own poverty would admit. 
Five-and-twenty miles from Kin-sai, at the mouth of the 
river which flowed through it, was the great por,* of 
Ganjm or Canfu, supposed ,by somq to be the modern 
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Ning-po, one of the three Chinese ports which carry on 
a foreign trade. 

Of tlie great commercial city of Zaitun, he observe^ 
that the quantity of pepper imported into it was so great, 
tliat wh.tt*was carried to Alexandria to sjipply the de¬ 
mands of the 'Western parts of the world was trifling in 
eotiijoirison, perhaps not exceeding the hundredth part. 
l{es])ceting the enormous quantities of this artiele eon- 
sume<l by the (.'hinese, he relates that the quantity re¬ 
quired for thd city of Kin'sai alone amounted to above 
two iliousand tons yearly ; but it is tliought that in this 
instance he confoundeil the whole quantity imported 
with that which was coiisuincd. The city of Zaitun 
slqjxl upon a branch of tlie river which flowed through 
Kiit-siii, and at the jroint where the two branches separ¬ 
ated was the city of Tiiigui, distinguished for its manu¬ 
factures of fine porcelain waifi. Great quantities of 
porcelain earth were here collected into heaps, ai^l 4n 
this way exposed to the tfction of the atmosphere for 
thirty or forty years, during which time it was nmr 
disfurbed. Ity this process it became refined, and fitted 
for tlie mafttlfacture. The heaps of cartl\, thus lying in 
a state of pre])aration were frequently transmitted as 
fortunes to children and grandchiklren. I'liis is the 
only notice which Marco Polo takes of one of the most 
rcinarkahle of the <diiucse fnanuftieturcs ; but it may lie 
suiiposcd tlrat having lived so long in/-Cliina he had 
ceased to regard fine porcelain as a curiosity, and was, 
in consequence, satisfied to make this brief allusion to 
it, in the summary account which he published of his 
travels. The same excuse, though it must be confessed 
it is not quite adcquHte, intist be offered for hii? sileifbe' 
with respect to the use of tea ; which, both as a grand 
source of revenue, and as a remarkable national custom, 
could not possibly have escaped his attention. This 
omission has alw’ays furnished a priiicijiyd argument to 
those who deny the genuineness of our' .-riiilror’s narrative 
and the reality of his travels in China. But his general 
vefticity is so fully cstablishal in the eyes of the ablest 
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critics that his silence witli respect to the use of tea 
must be accountrd for from Ac imperfection of his notes, 
and from the disagreeable circumstances under wliich he 
hastily prepared his narrative for publication. 

Adjoining *he viceroyalty of Kin-sai, accortlhig to our 
author, was the proviiicc of Koncha, the capital city of 
which was Fu-giu. This country was rich and x’opulous, 
producing saffron and ginger in great abundance. But 
respecting the inhabitants, lie speaks in singular terms: 
— “ The people 'n tliis part of tlie country," he says, 
“ are addicted to eating human flesh, esteeming it more 
delicate than any other; jirovidcd the death of the per¬ 
son has not been occasioned by disease. AVhen they 
adr'ance to combat, they throw their hair loose about 
tlieir ears, and paint their faces of a bright blue colour. 
They are a most savage race of men, insomuch, that 
when they slay their eiieniics in battle, they greedily 
d.ink their blood, and afterwards devour their flesh.” 
This, it must be confessed, iloes not seem to be a de- 
sti^.Ydion of the efleininate Chinese; and it has been 
conjectured that the author has in Uiis place inadver¬ 
tently introduced his description of the BaVtas, a fierce 
tribe who inhabit Sumatra. But whence came this 
confusion ? Does it not appear as if he really intended 
to accuse the Chinese of eating human flesh, and thus 
came to picture in hiS min'd the warlike and painted 
cannibals of Sumatra ? The Arabian travellers of the 
nintli century, it has been seen, cast the same imputa¬ 
tion on the people of China. —Marco Polo seems to have 
travelled tlirough the provincet*in die western frontier 
of China, with which no otlier European has ever had 
tfie opportunity of becoming acquainted. In the high 
plains of Thibet were deserts of twenty days’ journey in 
extent, over-run by lions and other wild beasts. Canes 
of a great size ({lerhaps bamlwos) grew in abundance 
in every part the country ; and whenever travellers 
halted to rest at night, they made a great fire of these 
canes and of green reeds, which made so loud a crackling 
in the flames as to be heard for miles around, and to 
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^rrify tile wUd beasts. The people of Thibet were said 
to be tlie most skilful necromancers in the world. They 
could cause tempests to arisCj accompanied with flaslies ( 
of lightning and thunderbolts, and produce many other 
miraculouH eftccts. In the province of Kaindu, conti¬ 
guous to 'I'hibet, was a mine of turquoises, ^d a salt¬ 
water lake producing abundance of pearls. I'be usual 
money of the country was sajt made into little cakes, 
wortl) about two-pence each.* The hills of all this region 
were frequented by the mus'a gazelles ift such numbers, 
that the air was perfumed from them at the distance of 
many miles. 

The province of Carazan was infested by crocodiles or 
alligators, of which our author gives a singularly dis¬ 
torted account, “ Here,” he says, “ are huge serpents, 
ten paces long and ten spans wide round the body : at 
the fore-part, near the head, thej have two short legs, 
having three claws like those^of a tiger, with eyes largei* 
Ulan a fourpenny loaf and very glaring: the jaws are 
wide enough to swallow a man; the teeth are large aflST 
very sharp; and their whole appearance is so formidable, 
that neither iftan nor any kind of animal can approach 
Uiem without terror.” Jiefore the inhabitants of Oara- 
zan were made subject to the Tatar emperor, they had 
Uie custom of murdering everfr stranger who came among 
diem possessing any*supcrior qualities of mind or body, 
in hopes that his spirit,endowed with all its intelligence, 
would remain in die family. 

In the province of Kankandan, both Jfie men and 
women had the custom of jovering Uieir teeth with thin 
plates of gold ; they were also punctured or tattooed on 
die arms and legs, "rtie practice of gilding the teeth or 
of dyeing them black seems to belong properly to the 
Malay nations. In Kankandan, when a woman was 
delivered of a child, die husband immediately went to 
bed, where he remained like an invalid ftr forty days, 
receiving die congratulations of his friends and relations. 
This singular custom was observed also among the Tiba- 
reni^n die mountains of Armenia. 
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Marco Polo was the first who made Euroiwans ac¬ 
quainted' with lihe islands of Japan; anil his distinct 
announcement of lands situated so far to the East had 
an important influence, it will be seen, on the maritime 
enterprises of the fifteenth century. “ Zh'jlinigu,” he 
says, “ is an island situated at the distance of about 
fiftec'A hundred miles from the main land or coast of 
Munji" The name Zipangu is evidently the Chinese 
expression Gc-pvn-lcue, or tiie kingdom of Jajian. “ The 
peojile,” he saysp “ are fair Cmnplexioncd, well made, and 
civilised in their manners: they possess the jirecious me¬ 
tals in extraordinary abundance. The roof of the kind’s 
palace is covered with a plating of gold, just as we cover 
houses, or more properly churches, witli lead. The,ceil- 
ings of the halls are of the same precious metal: many 
of the apartments have small tables of pure gold, and of 
considerable thickness; and the windows also are loaded 
‘Wkh golden oniaments.” 

The fame of Japan andi’ of its incalculable riches in- 
■^fiifced the Tatar emperor Kubla'i Khan to attempt its 
conquest, in order to annex it to his dominion.s. The 
expedition neached the island in safety, tad carried by 
assault a fortress, the garrison of which refused to sur¬ 
render. Directions were of course given for imtting the 
whole to the sword ; and thereupon the heads of all were 
struck oftj excepting of eight persona, who by the efficacy 
of a charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet, introduced 
into the right arm between die skin and flesh, were ren¬ 
dered secure^from the effects of iron either to kill or 
wound : when this was discos’dred they were beaten to 
death with heavy wooden clubs. Presently after a great 
gale came on which destroyed a p-eat part of the Tatar 
fleet; the commanders returned homeward, and the sol¬ 
diers, who for want of shipping to transport them were 
left upon the island, were in short time obliged to sur¬ 
render to tlio'liatives. When the Grand Khan learned, 
some years later, that the unfortunate issue of this ex¬ 
pedition was to be ascribed to the dissensions between 
the two commanders, he caused the head of one of'them 
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to be cut off; the other ho sent to the savage Island of 
Zorza^ where state criminals are execUt in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—They are wrapped round both arms in thc' 
fresh hide of a buffalo, which is sewn tight; when this 
dries, it ftftipresses the body to such a degree that thc 
sufferer is unable to make the least movement, and thus 
perishes by a lingering and painful death. The attempt 
of thc Tatars on Japan was made in ISC’f, not many 
years before Marco Polo weht to the court of the (irand 
Khan. To the hostility witli which the Tatars viewed 
tlie Japanese, it may, perhaps, be attributed that the 
Venetiati should accuse the latter of being cannibals, 
Uiough he elsewhere calls them a civilised people. “ The 
reader ought to he informed,” he says', “ tliat the idol- 
.drous inhabitants of these islands, when they seize the 
person of an enemy who has not the means of effecting 
lus ransom for money, invite to their house all their 
relations and friends, and putting their prisoner to death* 
dress and cat thc body in a convivial manner, asser ting 
tliat human flesh surpasses every other in the excellence 
of its flavour.” ■ 

To thc south of Japan extended thc sea»of Chm, or 
Chinese sea, in which, according to the infonnation col¬ 
lected by our traveller, tlicre were seven thousand four 
hundred and forty islands, tlje greater part of them in¬ 
habited, producing slices in abundance, and carrying on 
a great trade among themselves. Sailing fifteen hundred 
miles to thc south-west, across the gulf of Yunan, he 
arrived at the province of Ziamba, or Ciampa, to the 
soudi of Cochin China, which paid to the Grand Khan 
a tribute of elepliants and aloes wood. Marco Po\p sayt^ 
that he visited this country in 1280, at which time the 
king had three hundred and twenty-five children, male 
and female. At the distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
in a south-west direction from Ciampa, ojir author places 
the island of Java, which he visited, allil which, he 
says, is supposed to be the largest island in thc world, 
having a circumference of three thousand miles. The 
particulars which he relates of this island render it dil- 
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ficult to determine whether it was Borneo or the island 
to -wliich the mime of Java is at the present day con¬ 
fined. It is still more difiicult to divine the islands to 
which he gives the names of Sondur, Coudvr, and 
Boeitvh or Lbeach. The island of Lesser Java, on which 
he residedifor five months, was unquestionably Sumatra. 
It was divided, he says, into eight kingdoms, six of 
which he visited himselfi One of tlu'se was Samara 
or Samalra, from which the whole island has taken its 
name ; another Was the kingdom of Lamhri, the Lamery 
of Arabian geographers. 

Among the curiosities of this country he mentions 
tlic rhinoceros, to which, however, he gives the name of 
unicorn. They arc much less, he says, than elephants, 
having feet like that animal, and hair like that of the 
buffalo. He erroneously supposes that the horn of the 
rhinoceros is in the miildle of the forehea<l. “ The 
hekd of this animal,” he continues, “ is like that of a wild 
Jioar, and is generally carried hanging down upon the 
grounil. They are filtliy beasts, that love to stand and 
wallow in die mire, and do not in tlic least resemble 
those unicflrns which are said to be ioun<l in some 
other ])arts of the world, and which allow themselves to 
be taken by maidens.” In the kingdom of Fanfur, in 
Sumatra, a sort of meal was made from trees of a great 
size, by the following process:—the thin bark being taken 
off’, and tlic trunk sjilit up, the pith was taken out and 
steeped in water ; after this preparation it was made 
into cakes, and afterwards broken into meal. “ Some of 
this,” says our traveller, “'1 brought home with me to 
rVeni.-e, and it tastes nqt muqh unlike barley bread.” 
Thus Marco I’olo was the first who brought sago into 
Kurope, for that is evidently the production of which 
he speaks. 

After inentijiiing the Nicobar and Andaman islands, 
he proceed/next to Ceylon, “ which, for its size,” he 
says, “ is better circumstanced tlian any other island in 
tlie world.” It was two thousand four hundred miles in 
circumference, but was ^d to have been half as large 
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again fii ancient times; for tlie northern gales, according 
to the popular belief, corfoded the mountains, which 
sunk, accordingly, in the sea. Marco Polo repeats thci 
story of the great ruby in the possession of the king: 
it was rt^iirtcd to be a span long, and theathickness of a 
man’s arm, brilliant beyond description, anjJ without a 
single flaw. Kublai Khan offered for tins ruby the 
value of a city, but the king of'Candy refused on any 
tenns to part with so valuable a jewel handed down to 
him from his predecessors.'^ 

From Ceylon Marco Polo went to tlie peninsula of 
India, but his knowledge of that country evidently did 
not reach far beyond the coasts. He dilates at some 
leiujth on the wonders of that country. The Urahmins, 
or Ahrajamin, arc described by him not merely as the 
religious caste of the nation, but also as the wise men 
and the sorcerers; without diSir assistance it 'was im¬ 
possible to fisli successfully for peai-ls, they alone hayiitg 
the power to control the monsters of the deep. Horses 
were rare in this part of India; tliey were impdWPd 
from Arabia and Persia in the thirteenth century, in the 
same manned as at the present day; from the want of 
herbage they were fed with boiled rice, or even with 
meat. These statements of Marco Polo have been con- 
flrnied by modern travellers. In some parts of India, 
it is not uncomraon*to see horses fed with garlic, butter, 
and boiled sheeps’ heads. 

The veneration with which the Hindoos regard the 
cow did not escape ths notice of the I^netian. The 
inhabitants of Maabar thought it a sin to eat beef, and 
many other kinds of flesh. Some tribes, however, named 
Gaui (cow-men), wdle privileged to eat the 3csh of 
kine tliat died naturally, but they dared not put these 
animals to deatli. He also speaks of the it-tlaiujuins 
in which the people of rank were carrj^ about at tlicir 
ease from one place to another. He nk*;wisc learned 
that St. 'riiomas the apostle had preached Chvisli.anity 
in India ; that he lay interred in the city of Meliapoor, 
to tile north of Maabar, and that miracles were per- 
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fovracd at his tomb. The dissolute manners of tlie/ 
Hiiiduos, displf^cd more openly in tlie neiitlibourhood 
of the pagodasj their abstinence from wine, and their 
aversion to the sea, all cxisteil in the time of Marco 
Polo, just a» they are at the present <lay. '' ' 

After tJae description of India, follows that of the 
principal cities of Persia and Arabia, as well as of a 
part of eastern Africa ; ajul, finally, that of the deserts 
of nortlicrn Asia, wrapped n|> in fable. The ])ort of 
Aden was a great market, Vvhence horses were exported 
to India, and to which was brought the greater part of 
the spices and other Indian produce destined for the 
ports of Europe. From Aden these goods were sent in 
small vessels to Suez, whence they were transpprted 
overland to Alexandria. To the north of Aden, on the 
western side of the Persian Gulf, was Encior, at present 
Adsjar, the neighbournood of which produced a great 
liutntity of frankincense. ^ Marco Polo speaks also of 
the celebrated island of Ormuz, of its great commerce, 
anu of its frail vessels sewed together with the twisted 
fibre of the cocoa-nut. He appears also to have visited 
Bassora; at- least he knew that the best dates grow 
there; and he remarks that it is situated on one of the 
grand commercial routes between India and Europe. 
At Bagdad, seventeen days’ journey from the sea, all 
the merchandise was packed on camels: this city was 
the market for .all the pearls that were sent to Europe. 

Of eastern Africa, our traveller mentions in the first 
place Majastfir or Madagascar: it exported a great quan¬ 
tity of ivory. Mariners, he. says, told strange stories 
respecting a great bird e.allod liulch, said to be found in 
these countries. This is tlie bird of which the Arabians 
relate, that it is able to carry off an elephant. From the 
same sources, {lerhaps, Marco Polo derived his inform¬ 
ation respecting,, the islands inhabited, some by men 
exclusively, rand others by females. Of the African 
continent he mentions but two countries: Zanguebar, 
inhabited by negroes, and stocked with sheep very un¬ 
like those of Europe, and Abyssinia, to wliich he gives 
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die Aratlic name of Almscia or Ilabcsh. lie also calls 
It Middle India. The sovereign of tlfs country^ who 
was a Christian, ruled also over Mahometans, (iold was 
abuntlant in his dominions. 

hVoin tlfbse southern climes our authoA iiroceeds to 
describe the regions of northern Asia. They abounded, 
he relates, in the most valuable furs; but tlie country 
was a succession of marshes,^ frozen over and covered 
with snow tlic greater part (tf the year. The islands in 
the Sea of DaHcness aboun'ded in birds of the falcon 
species. The inhabitants made use of sledges drawn 
by dogs. The sun never apjieared during the winter 
months; and in these long nights the 'Fiitars often invaded 
the jountry and carried off the furs. He concludes with 
fdiserving, that in this jiart of the world is liiizie, an 
emjiire of immense extent, and tributary to the Mongols. 

Marco Polo has been justly styled the creator of the 
modem geography of Asia. Of all the travellers vjh* 
visited the East previous to tlie iiftcenth century, he is 
by far the most celebrated and esteemed. His r^u- 
tation, instead of declining, as positive knowledge is 
increased, ri^s from the numberless instiinces of his 
exactness and veracity which are brought to light, in 
proportion as the countries which he has described are 
more narrowly examined. His contemporaries imputeil 
exaggeration to his accounts*of the power and civilisa¬ 
tion of an empire situated at the end of the earth. But 
time, and an enlarged acquaintance with the East, have 
shown that liis scrupulosity was equal to his credulity ; 
that he has not inventeiPy, single one of tl?e fables which 
have a place in his narrative; but, like Herodotus, has 
related with the same*fidelity what he saw himsSlf anh 
what he heard from others. 

The greater number of the small states into which 
Tatary was divided under Zingis IHmn have disap¬ 
peared ; many of the cities have chang^jtlieir names ; 
and not a few have been totally destroyed in the course 
of the wars, which, for two hundred years, were un- 
ceasftigly carried on by the tribes or nations which had 
x'S 
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been comprised in the great empire of the Mongols.^ 
There are but a few principal points in the geography of 
.central Asia in which die authentic information of the 
present day coincides exactly with the statements of the 
Venetian traveller. The unfortunate circumstances which 
prevented Ids publishing a more methodical account of 
his travels have cast a shade over his fame, and have 
deprived the scientific woi;Jd of a part of the labours of 
this great man. 

The kind treaSnent which the first catholic mission¬ 
aries in China experienced from the Mongol emperors 
may possibly have been, in some measure, due to the 
respect entertained for the memory of Marco Polo, who 
had left that country but a very short time before'- the 
missionaries arrived in it. The humble labours of these 
pious men exhibit, occasionally, a degree of patience and 
persevering industry which are quite as astonishing as 
the‘brilliant success and activity of Marco Polo. , The 
missionary who first reached Cambalu or Pekin was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of the whole series. , 

John de Montccorvino, a Minorite friar, was de¬ 
spatched by pope Nicholas IV., in 1288, to preach the 
faith in tlie East. He first visited tlic Persian court 
bearing a letter to king Argun from the sovereign pon¬ 
tiff. He then went to Indig- where he remiuned thirteen 
months in company with a merchant' named Leucolongo, 
and one Nicolas de Pistoia, a monk of the order of 
preachers; this last died there, and was buried in one of 
the churches St. Thomas. , 

In India Montccorvino baptized about a hundred 
persons,; then continuing hjs jourpey to the East, with 
his companion, the merdiant Leucolongo, he came to 
Cathay, that is to say, to northern China, and delivered 
to tlie sovereign of the Tatars the letters of die pope 
inviting him to ai ..brace Christianity. But that prince 
paid no attention to the disinterested counsel of the pon- 
tifi', although at the same time he manifested indulgence, 
or even partiality, to Christians, and particularly, to 
the Nestorians, who had m,<iltiplied, exceedingly in his 
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reign, afid who persecuted witli the utmost rancour every 
Christian sect that differed from their own. The Italian 
friar suffered much from their opposition, and on several 
occasions very narrowly escaped being made the victim 
of their «Kiinosity. Eleven years he carried on alone 
tliis imcqual struggle: at the end of that time he was 
joined by one Arnold, a Franciscan from Cofcgne. 

ISlontecorvino had spent six years in building a church 
in the city of Cambalu. He'had succeeded in erecting 
a steeple or belfry, furnished with three bells, which 
were rung every hour to summon the Neophytes to prayer. 
He had baptized about six thousand persons, and might 
have converted thirty thousand if he had not been so 
much thwarted by the Nestorians. He had, moreover, 
purchased a hundred and fifty children under eleven 
years of age, and who were still without religion ; in¬ 
structed them in the Christian faith ; taught them Greek 
and Latin; and composed for their use books of prayere, 
hymns, and other religious affusions.* * 

Montecorvino expected to derive still greater advapjgges 
from having converted a Mongol prince of the tribe of 
Keraites, wkbin he called George, and to whom the rela¬ 
tions of the middle age sometimes apply the name of I’res- 
ter John. A great number of the vassals of this prince, 
hitherto attached to Nestorianism, followed his example. 
Tliey embraced the catholic faith, and remained steadily 
attached to it till the death of George, which took place 
in 1299 ; but on this event they yielded to the seduc¬ 
tions of their countrymen who had atlhered to the 
Ncstorian sect; and Mcntecorvino obliged to remain near 
the grand khan, was unable to make any effectual effort to' 
prevent their defccticn. 

A grand source of affliction to our indefatigable monk' 
was the want of assistance in his apostolic labours, and 
his not having received for twelve years any autlientic 
intelligence respecting the court of "ffli^c; concerning 
which an Italian surgeon, who arrived iil Tatary about 
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ISO."?, had spread abroad the most singular riimours.,- 
In consequence of tliis desertion John wrote a letter in 
1305 , dated from Khan-balikh, and addressed to the 
’religious of his order, in which he entreated them to send 
him, among pthcr assistance, choir books, pJidters, and 
legends of thc'saints. 

In this Ittter *, John de Montecorvino says that he 
had made himself complete master of die 'I'atar language, 
meaning the Mongol; that die had translated into that 
tongue the I’salips and thei New Testament; Jic had 
caused them to be carefully transcribed in the pro])cr 
character of tlmt language ; he read, wrote, and preached 
in the Mongol tongue ; and if king Oeorge hail lived a 
little longer, a comjdetc translation of the Latin oPicc 
would have been diffused through all the dominions of 
the Grtind Khan. 

In another letter, written the following year, John 
iqentions the kindness with which he was treated by the 
Grand Khan ; the honours ilone to him as the envoy of 
the..;iope; and of a new instance of imperial favour,, 
in the permission he received to build a second church, 
not a stone’s ^row from the palace, and soSiear even to 
die chamber of the khan, that that prince could distinctly 
hear the voices of those who celebrated the service. 
Doubts might be raised with resiiect to the veracity of 
these assertions, if the Chinese historians did not all 
agree as to the favourable reception given by the Mongol 
emperors to priests of every persuasion; their courts 
being filled at all tiroes with sharaanists from India and 
lamas from Thibet; with who(^f the Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians, and, perhaps, even the catholics diemselves, ap¬ 
pear to 'have been frequenti'y confounded. Even his 
account of the conversion of the KeraTte prince might 
be considered as a fiction calculated to enhance the merit 
of Ids services; but it is perfectly in accordance with 
the relations of^O^lental writers, who state, in fact, that 
there were many Chrisdans among the Kerai'tes, and 
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name several princesses of that nation who openly pro¬ 
cessed the Cliristian religion? 

At the end of some years, John at length received the 
reward of his long services. In 1.314 pope (3cment V. 
erected iif Ris favour the archiepiscopal see pf Khan-ba- 
likh, or I’ekin, and sent to his assistance Andrew of Pe¬ 
rugia and some others, whom he created bishops and 
the suffragans of Khan-balikli. Great prerogatives were 
accorded to that see, as welkon account of tlie ■'reat in¬ 
fluence it miglit have in extending the fhristian religion 
througli the remotest countries of the East, as from the 
great merit of the jierson who was first installed in the 
ilignity. John rcceiveil, for himself and his successors, 
the right to create bishoprics, to govern all the churches 
('f'ratary,under the single condition of acknowledgingthe 
spiritual supremacy of the popes, and to receive from 
them the pallium, or archicpisct^ial vestment. 

The pontifical decree which contains these regulation# 
incloses also a recommendt^on to the new archhisfiop 
to have the mysteries of the Old and New Testauaent 
fiainted in all his churches, so as to captivate the eyes of 
the barbariaiffe, and thus lead them to worship of 
the true God. This was said in allusion to a passage of 
one of John’s letters, in which he mentioned his having 
caused tlie stories of the Scriptures to be painted for the 
instruction of the simple, -Hfith explanations written be¬ 
neath them in Latin, Tarsic, and Persian letters, so that 
all the world might read them. By Tarsic characters 
he means those of tlie Uigur, whose country was at that 
time frequently calleil T.trse, from a Tatar word signify¬ 
ing infidel, and which appears to have been successively 
applied in Tatary to •the followers of Zoroaster •and to 
the Nestorian Christians. 

John de Montecorvino died about 1330, and was 
succeeded in die archbishopric of Khan-balikh by a 
Franciscan named Nicholas. But ^?^«n accident or 
odier causes, the tees of Clement V. were soon entirely 
forgotten. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ODEltlO OF POKTENAU. 

ITINEUART PEGOr.ETTI.—CARAVAN JOl'ItNEYS.—‘CIKTARCilAN. 

—SARA.—SAUACANCO.-ORGANCl.-Ol.TRARKA.-AUMALECTO. 

GAMESII.—“GAMAI.KCC’O.-OUEKlC OF PORTFNAi:.-TREBIZOND. 

-MorNT AHAKAT.—TOWER OJ-' BARFI.. —ClIA l.DKANS. — MAR- 

'rvRDOM or Fm:ii friars.—^iokhic coixucrs ti eir bonks. 

— WORKS MIRAlfl-KS.-FOREST OF PKl'PEU.-FA: II OF JAG- 

GERNAIJT. —VOIA’NTAKV TORTGKF-S.—CANNIUAI.S I KAMOURX. 

— WEALTH OF JAVA. — SAGO TREKS. - AMI LKT! FOIIKO IN 

CANES. — SHOALS OF FlSlI.-CHARACTERISTICS THE CHI¬ 
NESE. -MODE or FISHING IN CHINA. - FEASTS OF THE 

Il>OLS.—VALLEY OF THE HEAP. —THE GRAND LAMA.—1** SIR 

JOHN MANDEVILLE.- HIS TRAVELS FARUI.OUS.- RIVERS OF 

HOCKS.-ISLANDS OF GIANTS.—LAMBS OF TATARV.—GROWTH 

OF DIAMONDS.-PALACE*OF PRESTKR JOHN. 

I 

PoMcy, confiinerccj and rell}?ion,—those three great in¬ 
centives to all hold enterprises,—continued during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to direct the eyes oV 
Europeans towards the centre of Asia, ‘fhe victories 
of Tamerlane, who checked for a moment the formidable 
progress of the Ottoman Turks, fixed the attention and 
the hopes of the Christian world. The caravan routes 
over Asia appear to have been mucli* more frequented in 
those ages than is commonly supposcil. The new chan¬ 
nels of commerce through Egypt, and afterwards hy the 
Cape of Good Hope, caused tliose routes to be gradually 
abandoned, and at last to be ^f.iost forgotten. A brief 
account of the course usually ])ursued by the merchants 
iS pres&rved to us in the Itiherary'of Francisco Balducci 
Pegolctti, an Italian merchant who travelle<l in Asia in 
1335. The only portion of his work which has a direct 
connectitui witli tlie liistory of geography is the chapter 
entitled A.OKlide for the Route from Tana to Cathay 
with Merchandise, and back again." 

“ In the first place," says Pegoletti, “ from Tana or 
Asopli, to Gintarchan or Astracan, is five-and-twenty fiays’ 
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journey, waggons drawn by oxen ; but it may be 
aecoinjilisbeil in ten or twelve days if the W’aggons be 
drawn by liorses. On the road, one meets with a great 
number of armed Murcu/.i or Mongols. From Gintar- 
chan to or Sarai, by tlie river, it is only one day’s 
sail; but from Ham to Saracanco it take^ eight days by 
w'ater: one may, however, travel either by land or water, 
whiclsever is most agreeable, but it costs much less 
money to go with merchandise by water. From Sara- 
cauco t» Oryaiwi or Urgensf, is a journey of twenty days 
with loaded camels; and whoever travels with merchan¬ 
dise will do well to go to Oryanci, as it is a very con¬ 
venient place for the expeditious sale of goods. Prom 
Orygmei to Olfrarra it is thirty-five or forty days’ 
journey with camels; but in going direct from Saracanco 
to OUrarra, it takes fifty days ; and if one has no mer- 
diandise it is a better way flian to go by Organci. 
From OUrarra to Arinnk'cco it is forty-five days’ jpur- 
ncy with loaded asses, and A this road one meets every 
day with Mongols. From Armalecco to Camexu =lt is 
seventy days’ journey on asses, and from Camexu to a 
river called ftie Cara Morin it is fifty dajts’ journey on 
horses. From this river the traveller may go to Cassa* 
to dispose of his silver there, as it is an excellent station 
for the expeditious sale of merchandise: and from Cassai 
he may go in thifty days*to Gamalecco, the capital of 
China. The current money there is made of paper, 
and is called BabisH: four of these babissi are equal to 
one silver Sounio.” 

'riic merchants who*giade this jourifey were obliged , 
to let their beards grow, and to take with them a good 
interpreter and attefldants* acquainted with tile Tafar. 
languages. The value of the merchandise and money 
wliich a single merchant usually brought widi him 
amounted altogether to about twenty-firc thousand golden 
ducats. The whole expense of the jShljiey to Pekin, 
including the wages of the attendants, amounted only to 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty ducats. These 
miAite details are sufficient to make it evident that the 
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journey over Asia to Pekin jvas much more easy in the, 
fourteenth century than at the jircaent day, and that it 
,was not by any means a thing uncommon. In conse¬ 
quence, the knowledge of those countries wa^s ^in many 
respects more perfect in that age than it is at present; 
but, unfortunately, the want of astronomical observations 
renders the details furnished by the itineraries of the 
early merchants too inexyct to be of niueh value to 
geography. Some of the jUaces, however, which are 
named by PegoleAti, may bd determined with tfjicrable 
certainty. 

Ginfnrchan is our Astracan. Josephat Barbaro, who 
travelled from Tana into Persia in the tiftcentii century, 
(alls it by that name. Spices and silk arrived thcrev to 
be afterwards transported to Tana. It was also called 
Citracan. Both these names seem to be formed by cor¬ 
ruption from the Arabic'name Hadgi Tarkan. 

' Sira, the second station ^f our traveller, was Sarai, 
the chief town of the territories of the khan of Kipjack. 

It i?as built in 126Y) by the khan Baraka, an<l wa^ 
situated on the river Actuba, that falls into the Volga 
above Astractn. It was destroyed by Tamerlane in 
1403. In the seventeenth century, the stones found 
strewed in the ruins of Sarai were made use of to fortify 
the rising city of Astracan. , 

Snranano or Sarachick is also in* ruins. In 12.S8, 
when it was visited by the Franciscan monk Paschalis, 
it was a flourishing city. It was still existing in 1558, 
when Jenkinsop travelled from Astracan to Bokhara: 
he reckoned its distance fromr Ihe former city to be a 
journey^of ten days. It was at that time frequented by 
tlie caravans going from Astracan to China. This city 
of the Nogais Tatars, formerly rich and populous, 
stretched along the borders of the river Jaik, where the 
ruins or traces oO‘*s old fortifications are still to be seen 
extending sevarw miles. 

Organci or Urgenz, the capital of Chowaresm or 
Chorasm, was about half a mile distant from tlie river 
Gihon: Orientals call it also^ Jorzuvyah and Gurgar^zi. 
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Tliis i^ry ancient city sulFered severely from an eailh- 
quake wliich took iJace in llie year 818, and which de¬ 
stroyed many other towns situated near the Gihon. 

In l.^.O.S, Jenkinson, after leaving Sarachick, passed' 
tlirough Hfrgenz, whicli was at that tiin^ a miserable 
little place: the route to China still lay through it ; but 
it had been sacked and ruined four times in the course 
of seven years. Two Knglish travellers visited it again 
ill 17If); but of the ancicut*city there existed then but 
a singly mosque, and sava-e Tatars ijere turning over 
the ruins in search of hidden treasures. 

From Urgenz the travellers turned northward to 
arrive at Oltrarra or Otrar, which bears .also the name 
of Farab ; it is said by Mandeville to be the best city 
ill ^'urkestan. Here the Itinerary of Pegoletti leaves us 
in the dark with respect to the countries which are the 
least known in Asia, as he conducts us at once across 
Turkestan to Arnialecco or Ahnalech, a city situated jii 
die country of the Igur, on liie river Ab-Eile or Hi, 
between Dashcaud and the river Irtish. It was taken 

Tamerlane in 1400. I’aschalis, who resided in it 
in l.'i.'iS, caliti it the capital of the Medes. Again, the 
Itinerary makes a rajiid step, and conducts us directly 
to Camexu in Tangut, not far from the great waD of 
China. Some suppose this place to be the city of Kan- 
cheu, through wlijch the "ambassadors of shah Hokh 
passed in 1 11*), on their journey from Herat to Pekin. 
But it would agree better with the distances assigned, 
to suppose Camexu to be the city of Ilami or Cami, 
on the northern frontic's of I’angnt. •' 

It is still more difiicult to ascertain the position of 
die city called Ossa* by Pjgoletti: it is generaily sup-, 
posed to bo some Kin-mi or celestial city, of which, 
probably, there were many within the limits of the 
Chinese empire. The city of Gamaleceo, which occurs 
next in the Itinerary, is undoubted;-, or 

Pekin, the word being modified to suit* the genius of 
Italian pronunciation. 

All the early travellers in China, and even the Arabians 
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who visited that country in the iiintii century, take 
notice of the paper money tnat circulated there. Marcti 
Polo describes minutely the appearance of these notes, 
which were made of the fine bark of the mulberry. 
They are called by Pcgoletti ba/hni: Odcric ot I’ovtcnaa 
names them "baits; and they are called /alas by the 
early Arabian travellers. So many independent and 
concurring testimonies establish beyond a doubt the 
ancient employment of paper money in China, which 
has been strenuously denied, however, by some well- 
instructed moderns. The abu.ses likely to follow the 
adoption of such a currency under a dcsitotic government, 
probably caused it to be occasionally discontinued, and 
at length forgotten. , 

Among tliosc who were impelled by religion to travel 
in the East was a Minorite friar, Odcric, of Portenau in 
the Friul, who passed through every country of Asia, 
fvopt the shores of the Black Sea to the cxtreniitics of 
China. He is supjiosed to' have set out on his travels in 
ISlo, and to have returned to Italy in 1330, when he 
dictated his narrative to ^VAlliam de Solatia at Padua, 
without any prdcr or arrangement, but just as it occurretl 
to his memory. He <licd in 1331; and having WTOUght 
miracles in his life-time (at least he Idinsclf said so), he 
was canonized in the beginning ef the last century. 

Oderic added but little to the kuotvledge obtained by 
his predecessors in the East. His roialions are wonder¬ 
fully confused and obscure; and although he may not 
have inteiidetl to impose on the world with deliberate 
fictions, yet the'extraordinary fjedulity and superstitious 
weakness apparent in his character render it impossible 
to place much confidence in what he says. It is not 
worth while to examine into the veracity of one who is 
so often the dupe of his own misconceptions. 

From Constantinople friar Oderic went to Trebizond, 
where “ he s%w a strange spectacle with great delight.” 
A man led about with him more than four thousand 
partridges. As he walked along the partriilgcs flew .about 
him in the air, and followed him wherever he went. 
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They ^erc so tame, that when he lay down to rest tiiey 
*aU came flocking about Iflm like so many chickens. 
Oderic then proceeded to Asarov or Erzemm, a remark¬ 
ably cold place, he observes, and said to be situated at a' 
greater elbfatiou than any other city in tin; world. He 
passed by Mount Ararat, and was extremely desirous to 
dimb its summit in order to view the traces of Noah’s 
ark remaining there; but his companions prevented him, 
alleging the impossibility •f*liis succeeding in the at¬ 
tempt. i-'rauris or Tebriz appeared tojiim to be a com¬ 
mercial city of the first importance. Near to it w’as a hill 
of salt, from which any oue might take as much as he 
pleased without paying any tax or duty. It was said that 
the king of Persia derived as much revenue from this city 
alone as the king of France from his whole dominions. 
The road to India lay through Cnasim or Clasbin, the 
city of th.e three wise men. The city of Vezd abounded 
in every luxury: grajics, figs, and raisins, appearet] to 
be more plentiful there th#n in any other pan of the 
world ; but the Saracens atfirmed that no Cliristian •suld 
five there above a year. 

Our monlf passed, lie says, “ beside die Tower of 
Babel,” but he omits to give any account of that re¬ 
markable structure. The men of ( Aaldea had their hair 
nicely braided and trimmed Uke’ the women of Italy, 
wearing turb.ans riolily ornjftncnted with gidd and pearls, 
and were a fine looking pcojde; hut the women were 
ugly and ilefomicd, clad in co.arsc linen shifts reach¬ 
ing only as far as the knees, with lo)ig sleeves hanging 
down to die ground, and trowsers v. hiehtikcwise reached , 
the ground, but their feet were bare. They wore no 
hcad-dresse.s, and tlitir hair hung loose and di^cvelled . 
alrout their cars. At the time when Oderic reached what 
he calls Lower Inrlia, or the southern provinces of Persia, 
that country had bmi just over-rui^ and laid waste by 
the Tatars; yet still the productions'od’ yaturc were in 
abundance. The people subsisted chiefly on dates, of 
which forty-two pounds’ weight might be purchased for 
lessMian a Venctian groat. From Ormuz he embarked for 
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Thana, perhaps Tatta, at the mouth of tlie Indus, where 
some heavy calamities befell him. “In tliis country,’’ 
he says, “ every one has a bundle of great boughs of 
trees as large as a pillar, standing in a ]) 0 t of water be¬ 
fore his doqr; and tlierc are many other v.Uangc and 
wonderful noifelties, a relation of which woidd be ex¬ 
ceedingly delightful.” 

In Thana, a little l)cfore Odcric’s arrival there, four 
Minorite friars had suffered tnartyrdoin. Being suminonwl 
as witnesses before the c"dij they commenced a dis¬ 
putation with the Mahometans upon the true faith ; and 
friar Thomas being urged to declare freely his o|iiinon 
concerning Mahomet, replied in plain language, “ 1 must 
declare that your Mahomet is the son of perdition, and 
is in hell with his father, the devil.” When the Sara¬ 
cens heard this insulting blasphemy, they insisted on 
putting the infidels tc deatli. They seized uj>ou tlie 
friars and exposed them to tlic burning sun, in order that 
they might perish by a lingering torture; but they 
“ r"mained hale and joyful from the third to the ninth 
hour of the day.” The Saracens, astonished at this, 
kindled a great fire in the public square of the city, into 
which they tWew one of the friars, but when the fiaines 
had dietl away, he was seen standing in the cmbirs un¬ 
hurt and joyful, with his hands extended in the form of 
a cross, and calling on the- glorious Virgin. Notwith¬ 
standing tliis manifest miracle, the Saracens remained 
unshaken in their purpose; and the cadi said that the 
friar’s tunic, which was made from the wool of the land of 
Habrah, having protceted him, it would be necessary to 
throw him naked into the fire. Brother James, there¬ 
fore, upon whom the previous exp"riment had been made 
so unsuccessfully, was stript quite naked, anointed abun¬ 
dantly with oil, and thrown a second time into the 
flames: but he again came forth from them unharmed; 
whereupon the/x%rs were liberated, to appease die peo¬ 
ple. At ni^t, however, the Saracens, more inexorable 
dian the flames, came privately to their lodgings, and cut 
off their heads. “ In the moment of the martyrdom of *hese 
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holy irifen,” says the worthy OderiCj “ the moon shone 
tout with unusual splendoui^ and the night became so ex¬ 
ceedingly light that all admired greatly: after which it 
suddenly became excessively dark, with great thunde# 
and liglftding, and violent commotions, so that all 
expected to Ixj destroyed ; and the ship Which ought to 
have carried away the friars was sunk, with all on board: 
no tidings of it were ever received afterwards.” 

Ai’hen Oderic heard of»tfie circumstances attending 
the dea*h of these martyrs, he went V> the place where 
they were burieil, and dug up their bones. This was an 
event of great importance in the history of his life, as he 
probably owes to these bones his rank in the calendar of 
saints. AThile travelling in I/pper India, he rested one 
night in a house which was suddenly set fire to by the 
persecuting Saracens ; but the flames carefully kept aloof 
from the bones of the martyrs, ‘and the life of our friar 
was saved by means of those precious relics. So Jc*ig 
as I remained in the corner*tvith the bones, the fire kept 
itself above my head like lucid air ; but the momCtlt that 
f went out with the bones, the jilace where 1 had been 
standing was enveloitcd in the flames, a.id the whole 
building was consumed." 

But he afterwards found diat the bones of the mar¬ 
tyrs, had not only a power yver the flames, but also over 
wind and water. ‘Wliile going by sea to the city of 
Polumliriim,m .AIalabsr,he had an opportunity of trying 
their efficacy on this element The wind totally failed, 
and the vessel in which he sailed made ny pragres.s. The 
idolaters on board oft'ered up their prayers for a favour¬ 
able wind, but in v^in: the Saracens next p(ostratgd 
themselves to the same intent, and with as little profit. 
Then Oderic and his companion were ordered to pray ; 
and it was moreover intimated to them, that if they 
failed to procure a good wind they^hould be tlirown 
overboard. Our friar accordingly began'to pray, and 
TOwed to celebrate many masses in honour of the Virgin 
if sl^e would vouchsafe a wind j but as the time passed on 
and no wind came, 1: e took one of the bones, and going to 
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flie head of the ship he cast it into the sea: afin^fhreeze 
immediately sprung up^ and'continued to the end of the* 
Voyage. The idolaters afterwards, according to their 
custom, searched the whole ship in order to throw over¬ 
board all the .bones of dead animals before thfey entered 
the harbour,; but though they frequently approached and 
even touched the bones of the martyrs, their eyes were 
always deluded : the relics,werc thus saved from the un¬ 
fathomed depths of the ocean, to work healing miracles 
on laud; for a small quantity of the dust'of thene bones 
mixed with water was, as Oderic affirms, a sovereign 
remedy for every disease. 

Notwithstanding all the miracles which he performed 
on the way, our traveller merits little attention jirevious 
to his arrival at the coast of Malabar, which he calls 
Mimhar. He also mentions two cities in this country, 
Flaudrina and..CynciVi», of which no notice occurs in 
arty other writer. In the country of iSlalabar, according 
to his description, pepper grows abundantly in a forest 
that extends eighteen days’ journey in circuit. The plaijt 
producing the pepiper is set near the large, trees, as vines 
are planted ill Italy: it grows with numerous and bright- 
coloured leaves, and climbs up the trees, the pepper-pods 
hanging down in great clusters like grapes. CIrocodiles 
and huge serpents infest thj^! forest; and in the season 
for gathering die pepper, the people' are obliged to make 
large fires of straw and other dry fuel to drive away 
these noxious animals. At one extremity of diis forest 
was situated the city of Polumhrum. 

Oderic gives, in many respects, a more full and ac¬ 
curate account of the singu^r superstitions of the Hin¬ 
doos than any traveller who had preceded him. He 
observed the veneration in which the ox is held, which 
is made to labour in husbandry for six years, and in the 
seventh is conseei*tejl as holy, and worshipped as a god; 
the custom oT widows burning themselves along with 
the dead bodies of dieir husbands; and the abstinence 
of the male sex from wine. The genera! infatuation of 
self-sacrifice and the ceremonies ofi die Jaggernaut are 
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described by him with the vividness of an eye-witness. 
*“ In the kingdom of Moalfer” (the Carnatic), he says, 
“ there is a wonderful idol, in the shape of a man, all 
of pure and polished gold, as large as our image of Saint 
Ciu-istopAA', and there hangs about its n^k a string of 
most rich and precious stones, some of t#hich are singly 
more valuable than the riches of an entire kingdom. 
The whole' house in which this idol is preserved is all 
of beaten gold ; even the roof, the pavement, and the 
lining Qf tlie walls both within ai)^ witliout. The 
Indians go on pilgrimages to this idol, just as we do to 
the image of Saint Peter ; some having ludters round 
their necks, some with their hands bound behind their 
backs, and others with knives sticking in various parts 
of their legs and arms; and if tlie flesh of their wounded 
limbs sliould corrupt owing to these wounds, they 
believe that tlieir gotl is wed pleased with them, and 
ever after esteem the diseased limb sacred, l^aar 
tiiis idol temple there is an Irtificial lake of water in an 
oj>en place, into which the pilgrims and devotee# cast 
gold and silver and precious stones in honour of the idol, 
and as a fuiuT fur repairing the temple ; nul when any 
new ornament is to be made, or any repairs required, 
the ])riests take what is wanted from the oblations 
thrown into this lake. 

“ At each annual festival of this idol, the king and 
queen of the country, with all the pilgrims and the 
whole multitude of the people, assemble at the temple; 
and placing the idol on a rich and splendid chariot, they 
carry it to the temple w'jtli songs and ^1 kinds of mu¬ 
sical instruments, having a great company of young 
women, who walk in procession two and two, singing' 
before the idol. Many of tlie pilgrims tlirow themselves 
under the chariot wheels, tliat they may be crushed to 
death in honour of their god ; and 4he bodies of these 
devotees are afterwards burned, and their Ashes collected, 
as if tliey were holy martyrs. In this manner above 
five Imndred persons annually devote themselves to death. 
Sometimes a man d'^liberatejy devotes lumself to die m 

Y 2 
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honour of this abominable idol: on which occa^on, ac¬ 
companied by his relations* and friends, and a great 
company of musicians, he makes a solemn feast; after 
Vhicli he hangs five sharp knives round his neck, and 
goes in solepin procession before the idol*;* he then 
takes four of the knives successively, and with each of 
them cuts ofiT a jnece of his own fiesh, w'bich he throws 
to the idol, saying that for the worship of his god he 
thus cuts himself. I’ben tasting the fifth knife, he de¬ 
clares aloud that (he is going to ]nit him^lf to«;lcath in 
honour of the god, in tittering which he gives the fatal 
stroke, llis body is tlien burned with gre.it solemnity, 
and he is ever after esteemed a holy iierson.” 

Travelling from INloabar fifty days towards the st^uth, 
along the ocean, our friar came to a country called 7.(1- 
motiri, in which all die people went naked, jileading in 
excuse the example of .:\dam and Eve. 'J’his country is 
supposed to be the southern ])iirt of the ]>eninsula near 
Cape Comorin; but in trulli tJiere is much reason to 
suspect that the monk’s memory failed him, and that Ije 
confounded the south of India with Lamri, in Sumatra. 
“ Human fltsh,” he says, “ is commonly used in this 
country as beef is with us; and though the manners 
and customs of the peojde are most abominable, the 
country is excellent, and alKpinds in flesli and corn, gold 
and silver, aloes wood and campluir, and many other 
precious commodities. Merchants who trade to this 
country usually bring with them fat men among their 
other commodities, which they sell to the natives as we 
■ do hogs, and these are immediately slain and devoured.” 

, To tjje south of Lamouri, Oderic jilaces the island or 
kingdom of Sgmolora, by which he appears to mean 
Simoltra or Sumatra. In tins place the people were 
accustomed to mark their faces with hot irons. He then 
visited the idand tif Java, which he says is considered 
one of the feirgest islands in the world, and tliat it 
abounds in cloves, nutmegs, and other kinds of spices. 
The king of Java, he moreover affirms, had the ,most 
sumptuous and lofty palape in ths world, with broad 
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stairs conducting to the upper apartments, sdl the steps 
•being alternately of gold and silver. The whole interior 
was lined with plates of beaten gold, on which were 
carved thg figures of warriors, each having above his 
head a coronet of beaten gold; the roof of the jialace 
likewise was of jmre gold, and the lowe 4 apartments 
were all pjved with alternate squares of gold and silver. 
When the credulous friar makes statements of this sort, 
he usually confirms his rcfatioii with an oath, and adds 
that h(!?» omits to sjieak of“ things fa# more wonderful, 
but which coidd hardly be credited by those who had 
not seen them. The great khan or emperor of (.'hina, 
he says, had often made rvar uj)on the king of .Tava, but 
luukalways been defeated and beaten back. It seems 
probable that Oderic mixed with his account of Java 
the stories which he had hear(\ regarding tlie wars and 
prodigious riches of Japan. 

Our friar took notice of ^he trees producing me^,*or 
the sago palms; he mentions likewise another pai;^cular 
•elating to the vegetable kingdom, which, however it 
may have th« air of improbability, is nevertheless true. 
Ill the Indian seas, he relates, there ,,tow canes of iii- 
crtalible size, some of them running up si.xly paces or 
more in height. There are also small canes called e«4'- 
san, which spread .over tin* earth like grass to the extent 
of a mile or more, sending up branches from cvery.knot ; 
and in these canes are found certain stones of a W'onder- 
ful virtue, insomuch that w'hoever carries one of them 
about him cannot be w'oundcd with «n iron weapon. 
The 2 Jeoj>lc cause the arms of their children to be cut* 
open when young, «nd prt one of these stouea into thq 
wound, which they heal with the iiowder of a certain fish. 
By means of these wonderful stones, continues our friar, 
the natives arc always victorious in their battles. Now it 
is unquestionably true, tliat stones fonned of pure silex or 
flint are often found secreted near the joints of canes; 
and as die ignorant are ahvays disposed to view with ve¬ 
neration every thing anomalous in nature, these stones 
are generally believed to possess extraordinary virtues, 
y 3 
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Of ihe seas in dwse climates, he relates that they 
abound so ranch in hsh that nothing can be seen to' 
some distance fro'm the shore but the backs of fishes. 
The fish come themselves upon the shore, anjl ,for tliree 
days allow the j>eoj)le to take as many of them as they 
please. At^the end of those three days this shoal 
returns to sea, and a different kind comes to t,he sqwt in 
the same manner and for a,n equal time. This happens, 
he says, once every year; abd the people pretend that 
the fish are tau^it hy natvire to do this in ?5kcn of 
homage to the emperor. This account is in all material 
points perfectly true: the seas of the Indian Archipelago 
abound more in fish than any other part of the world ; and 
it is said that tlie inhabitants of Java have the art of 
taming them to such a degree, that they come to the 
shore in obedience to a cfill or whistle. 

The pious Oderic proceeded next to China; a country 
cofttiining, as he heard, mpre than two thousand great 
cities.. The people, he was suri>ri.sed to find, were all 
artificers or merchants, and never thought of begging 
alms, however great might be tlieir poverty, so long as 
they could he^ themselves with their hands. The men 
were of a fair and comely appearance, though somewhat 
pale; but the women apjieared to him to be tlie most 
beautiful under the sun. Itris remarkable that all the 
early travellers agree in praising the beauty of tlie 
Chinese, and but seldom notice even the peculiarities of 
the Mongolian features. Oderic is the first who points out 
two very distingu-shing characteristics of Chinese beauty. 

It is accounterl,” he says, “ a g.'eat grace for the men of 
thir country to have long nails upon their fingers, which 
they fold about their hands: but the grace and beauty 
of their women is to have small and slender feet; and 
therefore the mothers, when, the daughters are young, 
do bind up their fee'i that they may not grow large." 

He also gi\^s a description of a mode of fishing 
practised in China, which is but little known in other 
parts of the world. In a city where he lodged for a 
short time, lus host, willing- to ami^ him, conducted 
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him tS the ri ver side. This man took with him also 
three large baskets, and a ifumber of diving birds tied to 
poles. lie began his preparations by fastening a 
tliread round the throats of die birds, lest diey inigWt 
swallow*8ie fish which Uiey caught: lie then loosed 
them from the poles ; and in less than an hour they 
caught as much fish as filled die three baskets. 

In the city of Zaitun tlje Minorites possessed two 
monasteries; and in one tif these Oderic deposited the 
bones cv the friars who had suffered martyrdom in India. 
Zaitun appeared to him to be tfWiee as large as Bologna: 
it contained numerous monasteries or religious houses 
belonging to the worsliippers of idols. The religious 
iiilittbitants of those establishments fed their idols daily, 
serving up before diem sumptuous banquets smoking 
hot: the gods wx're ]>ermittetl to regale themselves with 
the steam of the savoury viaiiJs, which were afterwards 
carried away and eaten hy the priests. 

Kriar Oderic resided three years in Pekin, where the 
Jilinoritc friars had a monastery depending on di? court. 
He was freguently present at the royal banquets; the 
C'hristian priests, as well as those of the*lieathen, being 
obliged, on those occasions, to pronounce benedictions on 
the emperor according to dieir jieculiar forms. His 
account of the, inagnificetice of the court of (^ambalu 
does not in any respect fall short of the more authentic 
narrative of Marco Polo. 'I'he friars in those parts were 
endowed with special gifts; they cast out evU spirits, 
and could even exorcise the idols themselves: they at 
first failed in the latter experiment; but as soon as they 
sprinkled the firewi^Ji holy water, the idols were gonsuiped, 
and the devils fled away in die likeness of black smoke, 
crying out aloud, “ Behold how I am exjiellcd from 
my habitation ! ” But among the fables which our worthy 
friar has incorporated with Itis narrative, that of the 
valley of the dead is perhaps the most Trurious and ori¬ 
ginal, and may be safely looked upon as the corrupted 
version of a popular Chinese tale. “ Passing by a 
certain valley,” suys Odesic, “ near a pleasant river, 1 
y 4 
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saw many dead bodies tfierein, ami I heanl issuing; 
tlierefrom many sjvreet and liarmouious musical sounds,’ 
especially of lutcsl- insomuch that 1 was much amazed, 
■i'hc valley is at least eight miles long; anjl, whoever 
enters into it is sure to die immediately; for which 
reason all w]io travel that way carefully avoid the val¬ 
ley. Hut I was curious to go in, that I might see 
what it contained. Alakiing, therefore, my prayers, 
and recommending myself to God, I entered in, and 
saw such quantities of deail bodies as no onff would 
believe unless he had seen it with his ov/u eyes. At 
one side of the valley I saw the visage of a man tijion a 
stone, which stared at me with such a hideous a.spcct, that 
I thought 1 should have died ujioii the spot: but I ceased 
not to sign myself with the sign of the cross, crying 
continually, ‘ The word,became flesh, and dwelt with 
us.’ I then saw tlie lutes on every side, which do sound 
of VlK-mselves in a wonderfu^.mamier without the aid of 
any musician. ’I'hus much have I related, which I cer¬ 
tainly saw with my own eyes ; but many wonderful 
things have 1 purposely omitted, bec.ause tltose who had . 
not seen thein would refuse to believe my testitnony.” 
For stories such tis this Oderic was canonized in the 
cigliteenth century. After leaving China, he visited 
Thibet, and is the first writer'who aljudes to the grand 
lama, — “ the pope of the East, and sj)iritual head of all 
the idolaters.” To this great prince of the Buddhists 
he gives the name of Abassi. Like almost all the early 
travellers, he mentions the cannibalism of the Thibctiaiis, 
■Which he regards as a superstititfas usage. 

The ig'.iorancc of his age rand the creilulity of his 
profession betrayed Oderic into the relation of many 
hicredible stories ; but that he actually visited the 
countries which he describes may be j>roved iucontest- 
ibly from many pass^es in his narrative. 'I’he same 
cannot be saitf of a contemporary traveller of much 
greater pretensions, and at one time much more generally 
read,—the celebrated Sir John Jlandevillc, the author of 
the most unblushing volume 6f lies, perhaps, that was 
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ever offered to the world. Sir John was born at St. 
Alban’s ; and after laying in a large store of theological 
and medical knowledge, set forth on iiis peregrinations 
in ^lle spent thirty-four years in waiuleritiff 

through the Kast, as he affirms, visitiiif^ every country 
that had any claims on the wonder or curiosity of man¬ 
kind. He , died at I/iege in the year 1.^72, where a 
laudatory inscription was plagcd upon his tomb, and the 
boots and spurs with whieR he rode through the world 
were long carefully preserved. 

A rcl)el to the laws of true chivalry, which commanded 
the worthy knight to wage war with the infidels. Sir J. 
Mandeville served first in the armies of the sultan of 
.Kgy^t, and afterwards under the banners of the grand 
kban’of C'atliay in his wars wdth the kings of Manji. 
Such, at least, is his own account, which, however, ap¬ 
pear not to deserve the slighte.st credit. lie may possibly 
have travelled in Palestine ajjd Syria, but his work ofl?rs 
abundant jiroofs that he never penetrated farth(j|j^ into 
Asia. He avows himself that he borrowed much from 
old chroniclci* and romances of chivalry, ^nd he copies 
whole pages without acknowledgment from friar Oderic 
and ilaitho the Armenian : but he seldom relates the 
fabidous tales of his prcdecessoi-s without giving to them 
some additional emVellishments; and whenever he affects 
extreme accuracy, he is sure to expose the grossest ig¬ 
norance. Thus he says that India is fifty days’ journey 
beyond Pekin, and laments that the journey to that 
country should be so long and difficul* compared with 
that to China. Oderic v)f Portenau spoke of a sea of 
sand,—no unfit expression to describe the sandy deserts 
on the borders of Persia; but Sir John Mandeville, not 
satisfied with a sea of sand, describes also a river of 
rocks flowing into it; and lie even^ ventures to assert 
diat this wondrous sea abounds in excellent fish. He 
alone actually travelled through the country of the 
Pigmies, who all came dancing to see him. He also 
visited two islands in the centre of Asia, one of 
which was inhabited by gfants thirty feet in height. 
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while the elder branches of the family dwelling on the 
other island were twenty teet higher. In India hd 

S 'aces two islantls, called respectively Brahmin and 
ymnosophist. He is the first who write^ 9 ! the fa¬ 
mous lamb ef Tatary, that grows inside a gourd or 
melon. “ 'JVhen the fruit is ripe,” says the w'orthy 
knight, it opens in tlie middle, and in the interior is 
seen the little animal, with flesh, bones, and blootl. It 
is like a lamb without the Wool, and is,eaten with the 
fruit.” In the sourse of Ins travels he saw ftany cu¬ 
riosities of the same kind, and among others, shells of 
so vast a size as to afford habitations for many persons. 
He also learned from experience, that diamonds, if 
wetted with May-dew, will, in the course of years, grow 
to an indefinite magnitude. The hints which he bor¬ 
rowed from romances of chivalry are scattered through 
his volume with little art or discrimination ; and it was 
oil' flic walls of the king’s ,nalace in Java that he saw 
painted the exploits of duke tiger the Dane. 

Early travellers had spread abroad some indistinct 
rumours of I’rester John, a Christian priiifc supposed to 
reign somewliere in the heart of Asia; but IVlandeville 
alone had the happiness to sec him scateil on his throne, 
surrounded by twelve archbishops and two hundred and 
twenty bishops. The empire of this prince was in 
India, “ a land divided into many islands by the rivers 
descending from paradise.” 'I’he gates of his palace 
were made of sardonyx, the bars of ivory, the windows 
of rock crystal,, and the tablt^s of emeralds •, radiant 
carbuncles, too, each a foot in ♦jength, served instead of 
lamps to. illuminate the palace by night. Such were the 
tales which pleased our ancestors of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. Mandeville also confirms the popular belief that 
Jerusalem is in the middle of the worhl ; for sticking 
his spear upright in the ground, he found that at mid¬ 
day, at the time of the equinoxes, it cast no shadow. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

EMBASSY OP CI.AVIJO. 

CLAVUO APPOINTKD AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT t>P TIMUR. —• 
JOURNEY' THKOUCIl ARMENIA. — CALMABIN. — TEBKIZ. 
DFSTBUCTION OF TUE HALAfJK.^—• PBIVIEECES OF THE GEN¬ 
OESE.-SUI.TANIA. - COM^fl■:RCIA^. ROUTE. —I)0»IGHAUN.— 

TOW'Ellf^^BUII.T OF HUMAN .S..UELS. -T/^*AR .MODE OF l»OST- 

ING. ■— AMRASSADOIIK INTKODUO*-:!). — THE FESTIVALS AT 

COURT.- SAMAKCANI). — HOW FEOFLKD. -ITS TRADE.— 

DEPARTURE OF THE EMRASSA^ -DEATH OF TIMUR. —SCIIII.DT- 

BERCER TAKEN PRISONER BY THE TURKS, AND SUBSEQUENTLY 

BYRTHE TATARS. -HIS AVANDKRINGS. - EXPEDITION TO I.S- 

SlBtTK. - SHAH RUKII SENDS A .MBA.SSADORS TO CHINA.- 

JOURNEY TlIROUGll THE DESERT.-CIVILISATION OF THF. 

CHINESE. -TELEGRAPHS IN CHINA. -TURNING TOWERS. - 

THE IMPERIAL COURT. — AH'SICAL SKILL. -DISMISSAL OF 

THE EMBASSY. 

A msposTTioN to indulge in the marvellous is conspi¬ 
cuous in the narratives of all tlie earliest travellers; but 
already in the beginning of the fifteenth century a better 
taste began to api>ear. Among the well-informed and 
veracious travellers of thi.s period, the Spaniard, Ruy- 
Gonrales de CIavi.jp is tlie most distinguished. The 
fame of 'J'iniur’s conquests being spread abroad through 
every part of Europe, induced Henry III. king of ('as- 
tile to send ambassadors to the khan, with instnictions 
to pay their respects to him in the hea«t of his domin¬ 
ions. The real ob,ject o'i the embassy, however, was to* 
learn the manners ai^l the strength of the na^ons in¬ 
habiting the interior of Asia, to observe the situation 
of the conquered, and the character of the conqueror. 
In consequence of this determination, two noblemen of 
the court, Pelajo de Sotomayor and*Ferdinand de Pa- 
lazuelas, set out for the Levant in ] SQS, arrived at the 
camp of Timur before his victory over Bajazet, and 
witnessed the total overthrow of the Turkish army. 
The conqueror dismissed. tfie Spaniards loaded with 
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presents, and sent, an embassage along with them as an 
additional honour ^to the king of Castile. 

The success o^ -his first step towards a correspondence 
tneouraged Henry to send a second embassy Jo Tamer¬ 
lane ill 140.'}; at the liead of this was Clavijo, who re¬ 
turned to Bp^n in 14()(), and wrote an account of the re¬ 
ception he had met witii at Bamarcand, and of.itll that he 
observed in the various conitjtries through which he passed. 

He remained some time at Constantinpple, which he 
describes as being still a great city eight milos in cir¬ 
cumference ; it was not, however, by any means popu¬ 
lous. It coiilained, he says, tlirei? thousand cliurches, 
aU rich in tlie relics of saints and martyrs. After a 
tedious voyage in tlie Black Sea, he arrived in 1404 at 
Trebizond, where the (ienoese and Venetians occupied 
each a fort or castle. 'I'lie embassy crossed Armenia, 
the north of Persia, and Khorasan : it often passed the 
nigl’.t in the midst of deserts, or else in the tents of a 
W’andering horde called by (Uavijo (JhamUttx. AXAmigna, 
or Krzerum, the embassy was received with the liighect 
honours; aml^after being feasted for sevo-al days, was 
provided with every thing necessary to complete the 
journey. Proceeding eastward they crossed the river 
C'orras; and within seven or eight leagues of Mount 
Ararat they reached CuliimriK, a grent and fortified city, 
which the Spanish ambassadors were taught to believe 
was the first city founded after the flood. 

At Iluy, or Choi, on the borders of Persia and Armenia, 
Clavijo met the ambassador of tite sultan of Bagdad, also 
'on lus way to the court of Timt,r, and who carried with 
him a v<aricty of curious and, valuable presents : among 
these wasabeastwhich filledtheSpaniardswithadriiiration 
and surprise; it had the liody of a horse, and the head of a 
stag ; but it was chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
length of its fore legs and of its neck, each of wliich 
measured sixtien palms; so that when it carried its head 
erect it was quite a prodigy: it could with the greatest 
ease browse on the leaves of the loftiest trees. Tills 
animal Clavijo calls a,jorint/aj and liis description points 
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out (lis<!nctly the giraffe or camelopartl, an inhabitant of 
<!entral Africa, and consequently a curiosity in the centre 
of Asia. 

Tauris or Tebriz is described by C'lavijo as a grea# 
commercflif city, containing no less than .two hundred 
thousand houses, although in a stale of decline. It con¬ 
tained many superb edifices; and a little before his 
arrival it Kmsted of one of the most splendid palaces of 
the Hast, which was said* to have contained twenty 
thousand>apartments; but ibis was noqj in ruins. Timur 
had entrusted the goveniment bf this part of Persia to 
his eldest son, Uliassa Miraxa, a weak and headstrong 
prince, who knew no other mode of distinguishing him¬ 
self init by destroying what it had been the ambition of 
othei* to erect, lie consequently levelled all the fine 
palaces that were in the countries subjecteil to his autho¬ 
rity, and had just completed tlie work of destruction in 
Tebriz, having reduced to ruins the vast edifice ahi^e. 
alluded to, when he learnccif that Timur was marching 
rjfpidly towarils him to put him to death. Knowing 
that escape j’as impossible, he hastened to meet his 
enraged father and to beg forgiveness at hj?i feet: at tlte 
entreaty of his friends his life was spared; but Timur 
stripped him of all rank and authority, and corajielled 
him to live in a jirivate station. 

In 1'auris the llenoese enjoyed great commercial 
privileges : they were, in fact, established there as a 
commercial colony that directed the trade between Eu¬ 
rope and tlie Indies with all the advan^ges of an inter¬ 
mediate po.sitiou. The Oenoese, it appears, had once* 
obtained permission Jp build a castle here; but^he kijig 
soon after repented of his concession, and represented to 
them that he deemed it inconsistent with die character 
of merchants to erect fortifications or to assume in any 
way a military posture. When his Amonstrances failed 
to move them, he declared that if diey pefsisted in their 
attempt he would cut off dieir heads; an argument of so 
cogent a nature, that the merchants immediately aban¬ 
doned their design. 
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From Tauris Clavijo proceeded to Sultaniai which, 
though inferior to the forn.er city in size and popU'j) 
lation, carried ort(a still more lively trade. Every year, 
‘between the months of June and August, caravans 
arrived here,from India ; othcis come frorf. 'Vezd and 
Serpi ; and cOtton stufis of all colours were brought 
hither from" Khorasan. Pearls and precious stones came • 
a journey of sixty days from Ormuz, to i^iiich place, 
according to Clavijo, the merchants of Catliay brought 
fine rubies and .jewels of ‘yarious descHptions. The 
caravans from India w3ie laden with viduable spices, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, the best market for wliich 
was atSultania. Clavijo is die first, or perhaps the only 
writer, who points out this line of communicatioi^ be¬ 
tween India and Europe. It was not followed, probably, 
until after the destruction of Bagdad by the Mongols ; 
and it would appear thkt Sultania did not continue the 
seai of diis flourishing trade long after the time of 
Clavijo; for the travellers 'ivho passed dirough that city 
towards the end of die fifteenth century observed that 
it had nothing remarkable but the minarets of a mosque, 
which were Inade of metal, and wrought with much 
curious dchcacy of workmansliip. 

Passing dirough the nordi of Persia, the embassy at 
length arrived at Damogen, ^or Domghaun, at that rime 
the military capital of the kingdom*. Hero they saw a 
monument of a new and terrific character : the market¬ 
place was ornamented with four great towers, each a 
stone’s throw in height, and built entirely of human 
skulls, the interstices being fi||ed up with mud. 'Po 
eiject tlris edifice Timur had massacred sixty thousand 
Turkomans, or white Tatars, as 6iey were called, 'who, 
after being vanquished in the field, were cruelly hunted 
down and nearly exterminated by the relendess victor. 
After leaving diis‘ place, the ambassadors experienced 
the distressing effects of the hot winds of the desert; 
and on arriving at a city called Vascal they were not 
allowed a moment’s respite to refresh dieinselvcs, but 
were obliged to proceed iiqmediately on their journey; 
such being the will of the dreadjid 'rimur. 
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At a,place called Jagero, a little farther on, diey had 
an opportunity of observing^the system of posts as estab¬ 
lished by Timur. At the distance oj* a day’s journey 
from each other were erected caravanserais large enough, 
to contain •from one to two hundred horses J here (he 
couriers employed in the service of the emperor left their 
own horses and were supplied with fresh dnes. They 
were invested with full jrowers to seise the horses of all 
whom they met, and to uje^all coercive measures that 
tended in Ae slightest degree to hasten their despatch. 

Having at length reached Samarcand, Clavijo, after 
some ceremonious delay, was admitted to the presence of 
the emperor. He found Timur seated on cushions of 
embroidered silk, with his elbows supported by pillows, 
and\ fountain of water playing before him : the Spanish 
ambassador was led in by nobles of die court, who 
instructed him how to bend dm knee and perform the 
other requisite obeisances. As often as diey kneqjqdi 
they approached still closer in the emjieror, who obliged 
Clavijo and his companions to come in this way Kitliin 
a'vcry short distance of him, apiiarently from a desire 
to gratify liis Airiosity with a near view of tlie Spaniards, 
for his eyes were now nearly closed, and his eye-lashes 
had fallen off from age. 

The embassy was well received, and Clavijo had an 
opportunity of wititessing ?he rude profusion of Tatar 
hos])itality: he describes, indeed, with an admiration 
that runs too often into a tedious prolixity, the festivals 
celebrated on his account at the iraperisd court. The 
guests, on those occasims, were sumptuously regaled < 
with horse-flesh boiled and roasted, with mutton and rice 
dressed in a varicty^f ways. The roasted carSasses of 
slieep and horses were carried from the kitchens on the 
backs of camels to those whose duty it was to carve 
them: die boiled meat was in immense leadiern bags, 
which were dragged with great labour intft the banquet- 
ting rooms; the bags were then ripped up, and the viands 
soon cut to pieces by the attendants. All that was 
seired on the tables,was supposed to belong to the guests. 
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whose servants were accordingly at liberty to carry oif 
whatever remained ; and ties supplies were so inordi.< 
nately copious^ tliiit if the servants of Clavijo had thought 
ffit to make use of their privilege, they might have 
gathered from the reUcs of a single feast suffitient pro¬ 
vision for halfa year. AV^ine was produced only on rare 
occasions, aftd hy the express permission of the emperor ; 
it was then supplied in abundance ; and it' appears to 
have been considered a proof of loyalty as well as of good 
breeding to drink it as freely as it was served. Servants 
were in attendance, wh*sc sole business it was to fill the 
cups; ami those who i)retended to drink in honour of 
the emperor were expected to drain off their bumpers at 
a single draught. fUavijo was present at feasts given 
by two ladies, the princi])al wife and the daughtnr-in- 
law of the emperor ; and on these occasions the wine was 
ponred forth with unusual spirit, the ladies themselves 
si*;>ing the example of Bacchanalian conviviality, and 
repeatedly emptying their clips in honour of their guests, 
lie \t*iio could drink most at those feasts was honoured 
with the title of BaMdnr. 

Timur chtknged his residence frequently while the 
embassy was at his court; and every new palace visited 
by (.'lavijo surpassed in magnificence the preeeding one. 
But the most imposing display of the imperial grandeur 
tvas made at the orda, horde or tent, when Timur and 
liis nobility pitched their tents in a vast plain to the 
number of twenty thousand. Some of these tents were 
hung witli silk and with gold tissues, adorned with 
■pearls, rubies, and precious s'Jones. In those of the 
emperor were tables made of gold; and all the utensils 
were made of gold, silver, oi' the finest porcelain. 

SamarcJind appeared to Clavijo to be not much greater 
than Seville, but infinitely more populous: its suburbs, 
including many gisrdens and large vineyards, extended 
a great distance in every direction. Timur had brought 
thither by force a hundred and fifty thousand souls from 
the conquered countries, selecting always the most skilful 
artisans of every description: he'issued commands. 
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moreovA", to all his oiBcers to seize all destitute and 
houseless persons, and to sdid them to,his capital, which 
he intended to make the greatest city tf the East The 
houses of Sainarcand were so inadequate to lo<lge did 
immense pSpulation collected by these des^atic measures, 
that many of the poorer sort were obhgqjl to find a 
■ shelter in caves or temporary huts among the suburbs. 
But as the wretched peopl^ who had been thus com¬ 
pelled by the tyrant to leafe their homes, and take up 
their abxle in Samarcand, were r«|)eatcdly making 
efforts to escape, the passes of the river tlihon, or (Jxus, 
were all strictly guarded, and no one was allowed to 
cross the great bridge of boats without the permission of 
the araperor. 

A ^reat trade was still carried on at Samarcand not¬ 
withstanding the wars and revolutions which had lately 
desolated the surrounding country. The Tatars and 
Russians brought thither skins, furs, and cloth ; ^llk 
stuffs, musk, pearls, ])recious stones, and rhubarb^ came 
fnom China. It was a six raondis’ journey from Sa¬ 
marcand to Cainbalu or Pekin, two whole ^onths being 
employed in crossing the deserts. Caravans from India 
also arrived there, bringing the fine spices, such as cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg; and Clavijo here repeats an observ¬ 
ation which he had /nade before at Sultania, that spices 
of this description were not to be found in the markets 
of Alexandria. 

After several months spent in festivities in Samarcand, 
a day was at length appointed by Timur, on which 
the ambassadors were tt receive their answer and per¬ 
mission to depart. Ayiien the day came, howes'er, tltey 
were informed that the emperor was unwell, and unable 
to receive them; on a second visit they met with a 
similar intimation ; when they made tlie third attempt 
to gain an audience, tliey were told by the officers of the 
court that the time was come for their (teparture, and 
that the preparations for their journey were completal. 
Clavijo, however, determined not to quit Samarcand 
before he had taken leave with the usual formalities; 

vot. I. • z 
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nor, altliougli assured that the emperor was on the point 
of death, could the punctilifius Si)aniard be brouglit to 
change his resolirtion until he received from the prin- 
Vipal officers an order to dcjiart, couched in such per¬ 
emptory langiiage as left no room for deliberafion. He 
accordingly jserout; and on his arrival at Tebriz learned 
that 'I'imur was dead, and that his children iind grand¬ 
children were furiously coptending with one another for 
tlic possession of the empire. He himself experienced 
here the sad cor sequences * of this distracted, state of 
aftairs, being robbed df all his effects, and kept for 
some months in close confinement. At length Omar 
Miraz, a grandson of 'i'imur, obtaining the government 
of Persia, hberatcd the ambassadors, restored them their 
pro])erty, ami gave them passports, with which' they 
reached Europe in safely. 

Among those who travelled over Asia in the fifteenth 
cdlfiury was a (jcrman soldier, named Scliildtberger, who 
is much more distinguished for the variety of his for- 
tune.s than for the knowledge which he acquired during 
his residence in the East. He enlisted, when young, in 
the army ofVigismuiid, king of Hungary, and in 
Wits taken prisoner by the Turks: he saw sotne tliou- 
samls of his fellow-prisoners butchered before his eyes in 
the Turkish camp, and was himself about to lx; decapitated, 
when his youthful appearance, and the fortunate circum¬ 
stance of his being left among the last, when the con¬ 
queror’s thirst for blood was nearly sated, combined to 
save his life. ,TIe afterwards accompanied the army of 
liajazet into Asia ; and in the great battle in which that 
sultan was defeated and takqn cajitiveby Timur, Schildt- 
berger also fell into tlie hands of the victor. The young 
Herman attended his new master in all his expeditions, 
and on the death of 'I’imur, engaged in the service of 
his son Shah ilokli. He subsequently experienced many 
changes of fliis sort, and among his numerous journeys 
he once followed into Great Tatary a prince named Ze- 
gra, who was invited by Idaker Khan to assume the 
sovereignty of that country. 
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'I'ho^ratar prince set out attended by Schildtberger 
and four others. Their rdUte lay thnough Georgia and 
the Ollier (.'ancasian nations, the naijcs of which are' 
reported Iw the unlettered German in so corrupted A 
form as lo be scarcely recognisable. They at lengtli 
reached Great Tatary, and the canip ot IjJaker Khan, 
who was j'reiiaring to march with all his forces into the 
laud of Jiissilmr or IxsWur ^Siberia). In this expedi¬ 
tion tliey marched forward •continually for, two months; 
and in the mean time theylirossed a range of mountains 
thirty-two days’ journey in ler^ith; and at their extre¬ 
mity, according to Schildtberger, there is a desert which 
is the end of the world, and which is uninhabitable from 
tlie number of serpents and wild beasts witli which it is 
infested. 

“ 'rhesc mountains,” he says, “ are inhabited by 
roaming savages, who are covered all over with hair, 
excejit on their hands and faces, and who subsist ^n 
green leaves aiul roots, or whatever they can procure. 
Ip this country also are found wild asses, as large as 
horses. Thejnhabitants employ dogs, as jarge as asses, 
to draw carts and sledges, and sometimes feed u])on 
tliein. They are Ghristians, and bury their young people 
who die in celihacy with music and rejoicing, eating and 
drinking at dieir graves." •Having made a conquest of 
Bixuihiir, the Tatars marched into Wahr or Bulgar, 
wliich they also subdued, and then returned to Kipjack. 
His master Zegra being dead, Schildtberger wandered 
into Miugrelia, and there learning th»t the Black Sea 
W'as distant but a tlirce days’ journey, he contrived,' 
without a guide, to ]^ach jhe shore. After w«nderkig. 
here four days, he at length saw a European ship about 
tliree leagues off from the land. By fires and other 
expedients, he contrived to attract its attention, and a 
boat was sent ashore. Thirty years *of CMtivity among 
the 'furks and Tatars had so completely'deprived liim 
of his European as]>ect, that the mariners were slow to 
believe his story ; and it was not until he had rehearsed 
the Lord’s prayer, ihe Ave^Maria, and the Creed, that 
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his cliums were admitted, and he was taken oi? board. 
From Constantinople, whithfer this ^ip conveyed hiroy 
he returned to his native city, Munich, after an absence 
from home of two-and-thirty years. 

In the year 14iy ambassadors were sent to thina by 
Mirza Shah,R6kh, who on the death of his fatlier Ti¬ 
mur had succeeded to the throne of Persia. ^ t the head 
of this mission was an ofli 9 ev named Shadi Khoja ; but 
in the train of the ambassadors were painters and persons 
instructeil to keep: an exact jtmrnal of their travels, and 
to take notice of all thilt was remarkable in every city 
and country they passed through, carefully observing 
the nature of the roads, the police and customs of the 
people, and the magnificence and mode of government 
of the various sovereigns. The narrative of this' em¬ 
bassy, written by the celebrated Persian historian Emir 
Khoiid, is not so rich in geographical details as might 
hifve been expected from a mission that had so much in 
view the acquisition of knowledge ; but a brief review 
of it will contribute to illustrate or coini>lete tlie descrip¬ 
tions of China and its inhabitants, which jliave occurred 
in the preceding pages. 

The ambassadors commenced their journey from He¬ 
rat, the residence of Shall Kokh ; and at Samarcand were 
joined by ambassadors from Khorasap and the surround¬ 
ing provinces. Having passcil through the cities of 
Tanhfcend, Sajiram, and Ash, they entered the country 
of the Mongols. They afterwards passed a river called 
Kenker, and came into the country of Ildns, possessed 
‘ by tlie tribe of Jel. This lain! of Ilduz must be the 
high talde-land of little Bokjiara ; ,.for although the sun 
was then in the summer solstice, our ambassadors were 
often astonishal at finding ice two inches thick in this 
vast desert. Hastening through the defiles of some 
snowy mountains, which were probably the Alaktag, they 
arrived at Tarkan, where they saw a great temple, con¬ 
taining an idol of huge dimensions, said by the idolatrous 
inhabitants to be the image of Shaktmnni. This name, 
as wdl as that of the idol observed by Marco 
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Polo irfCeylon, is but a corruption of SaJcya Mooni, tlie 
•ordinary Indian epithet of Buddha. While the ambas¬ 
sadors passed through the desert of Cbbi, tney saw mul- 
titudes o4’ oxen, lions, and other wild beasts. The wild 
oxen which they saw, called gau cottahs^ are of great 
size, and so strung that they can easily to^ a man and 
jiorse intortlie air. Their tails are long and busby, and 
are held in great estimation trough all the East, where 
they are often carried on Idng poles by way of ornament 
or else f>.r the purpose of (friving away flies. 

AThen the ambassadors and* their train had arrived 
within fourteen days’ journey of Socheu, the first town 
in China, the Cathayans or Chinese eamc out daily te 
inert them, erecting in the desert for their accommo¬ 
dation tents or huts adorned with green boughs, and 
supplying them abundantly witji fowls, fruits, and othei 
provisions, all served on jmrcclain or China dishes, to¬ 
gether with a variety of strjng licpiors; and from *<1181 
time forward they were as splendidly regaletl ^n the 
desert as they could have been in the ricliest cities ol 
Cathay. , 

Before the expedition entered within the boundaries 
of China, a list was made of aU the individuals whe 
composed it: they were found to amount in all to eight 
hundred and sixty.personft In tins number were in¬ 
cluded several merebauts, who represented themselves as 
belonging to the retinue of the ambassadors, and were 
afterwards obliged, in consequence, to perform the ser¬ 
vices which fell to their lot according as they were 
registered. In taking Shis list the Chinese officers made 
the ambassadors sw^r thet there were no other persons- 
in their train besides those whose names were returned, 
and warned them that they woidd be despised if they 
did not tell the truth. 

At Socheu the [members of the embassy were lodged 
in a public building over the gate of the city, where they 
were amply provided with every necessary and conve¬ 
nience, and even the servants had mattresses and cover¬ 
lets allowed for their bedS. Tliis latter circumstance 
z 3 
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appeaml to the Persians a very striking novelVy ; for 
China is perhaps Lhe only country of the East in which* 
a stranger caSi be'sure of tinding a comfortable lodging. 
When they walked through the city, they sy-Y ^^^ch 
step fresh proofs of the superior civilisation of the coun¬ 
try. Jn sev^-al of the streets were covered galleries or 
halls, having shoj)s at both sides, with ahandsy'nie saloon 
at the entrance adorned with pictures. 'J'he temples, too, 
were kept in the ncate.st order, their brjek pavements 
being ])olishcd ltf;e glass. "But the Maliomefeins also 
remarked that hogs were kejrt in every huu.se, and what 
shocked them still more, that the butchers hung their 
pork in the same .shambles with the mutton. 

'J’lie Persians, as well as all the European travelers 
who have ever visited (Ellina, note with ex))res.sidns of 
lively admiration the great population, industry, good 
order, and strict police of that extraordinary country. 
Frtilu Socheu to Cambalu i^ a ninety-five days’ journey, 
die w^iole way leading through a populous country, inso¬ 
much, says the narrative, that travellers always lodge at 
night in a large town. 'J'hroughout the whole way there 
are many structures named Kargu and KMifii. The 
former are a species of guard-house, sixty cubits high, 
erected within sight of each other, in which persons, 
relieved every ten days, arc always on the watch. They 
arc intended to communicate alarms sireedily to the seat 
of government, which they do by means of fires; and 
intelligence can lie sent in tiiis manner, in the space of 
a day and night, Aom a distance of three months’ jour¬ 
ney. The Kidifus are a kiiuUof post-houses, built at 
intsrvalsrof about seven mih’s from each other. The 
extensive scale on which these Chinese post-houses 
were supported may Ik* conjectured from the circum¬ 
stance, that at each of them our ambassadors were fur¬ 
nished with four hundred and fifty horses, mules, and 
asses, together with fifty-six chariots or waggons. The 
Kargu, or watch-towers, it is evident, closely resemble 
in principle the supposed modem invention of a chain of 
telegraphs. 
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In Aanclieu the Persians viewed with astonisliiucnt 
•an idol fifty feet in length? lying in Pt sleeping posture ; 
its hands and feet were nine feet lc*ig, snid the head* 
measurecj ^wonty-one feet round. Behind this great idoJi, 
which was gilt all over, there were a multitude of smaller 
ones, so well sculptured and in such natural attitudes 
that they^yeemed to l» alive. In whatever direction the 
ambassadors turned, their eijps were sure to he attracted 
by a new exhibition of ('hinese art and neatness. All 
rouiul the great tem|)lc Vere nuint(ruus recesses, or 
small chapels, like the chambers in caravanserais, fur¬ 
nished rvith curtains of tajiestry or brocade, with gihlcda 
easy chairs or Stools, chandeliers, and ornamental va.ses. 
Thtre were ten other tenijdes iir Kaneheu like the one 
described ; hut the object wliich occasioned the Persians 
most surjirise was the turninjj tower, a sort of etlitice 
which is fre<)uently represented in (Chinese ])aintings, 
and of which our |travcllers were the first to gvse a 
de.scription. 'I’liis great tower was an octagon, twenty 
cubits in circumference, and fifteen stories higli: each 
story was tvielve cubits high, so that th^ heiglit of the 
tower must have been a hundred and eighty cubits. All 
the chambers tvere finely varnished, and adorned with 
paintings. In a vault below the edifice was an iron 
axis, resting on a.mctal plate, and reaching from the 
bottom to the top of the tower: “ the whole so in¬ 
geniously contrived,” says the Persian narrative, “ that 
it could be easily turned round on this axis, in so sur¬ 
prising a manner, th^t all the smitltp, carpenters, and. 
painters of the world^ought to go there to learn tht 
secrets of their resjjpctive.trades.” , , , 

The I'ersians at length reached Cambalu, and were 
conducted to the court: they reckoned that above three 
hundred thousand persons were assembled round tlie 
imperial palace, of which about tw8 thousand were mu¬ 
sicians employed in chauntiug hy^jms fol the j)rosperity 
of the emperor. The pavilions round, the palace were 
hung with yellow satin, decked with gilt figures, and 
paintings of the simorg, royal bird of the Chinese, 
z 4 
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The imperial throne was made of massy gohlS- The 
mandarins ranged round thd apartments held tablets in' 

• their hands, '.vhicfe tliey kept their eyes fixe«l upon with 
wonderful gravity, maintaining all the time p ^profound 
rilence. At length the emperor made his appearance, and 
ascended his throne by nine stejis of silver: beautiful 
young females were stationetl on each side of the throne, 
with jien and ink in their brands to write down whatever 
was spoken by the emperor. ‘ 

When the empfror had taken his seat, the stven am¬ 
bassadors were brought forward, and at the same time 
were jiresented about seven hundred criminals : some of 
these had chains round their necks, but the greater num¬ 
ber had Uicir head and hands enclose<l in a board, 
six being frequently fasteneil together in the same frame. 
After the prisoners were dismissed, the ambassadors 
were led to die steps of the tliroue ; and an officer on 
his'li;nees read aloud a paper declaring the purport of the 
embassy, and adding, that {ney had brought rarities as 
presents to his majesty, and had come to knock thek 
heads in the i|ust before him. Upon thk, the ambas¬ 
sadors bowed after tire Persian fashion, .and the letters 
of Shah Rokh, wrapped in yellow satin, were presented to 
the emperor. The ceremoiues being concluded, the 
ambassadors were conducted to the loilging ])rovided for 
them, and were treateil with die generous hospitality 
which distinguishes the Cliinese court. The daily ration 
allowed for six persons consisted of a sheep, a goose, and 
two fowls, beside,s a great quaijtity of vegetables and 
Various fruits. n 

4 .t soiTje entertainments wlp-ch wgre afterwards given 
by the emperor, the ambassadors had an opportunity of 
witnessing the surjrrising skill of the Chinese jugglers and 
dancers. They also remarked a whimsical exhibition of 
dexterity in the case of two musicians, who jilayed to¬ 
gether the sam^ air, ^ach having one hand on his own 
flute and die other on that of his companion. 

Among the presents sent by Shall Kokh to the emperor 
of China, was one of his favourite horses; but the aged 
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emperof was unable to manage this spirited animal, and 
ceceived in consequence atbne of his liunting parties a 
severe fall. His displeasure at the acudenf was so ex¬ 
tremely 'fj^lcnt, that the ambassadors had nearly atoneti 
for it with tlieir lives: through the solicitations, how¬ 
ever, of the chief officers of the court, Uigy were par- 
' doned, and received i)ermission to return home. 

In the narrative of this ejpbassy mention occurs of a 
silver currency, called b<tliihi, the name formerly given, 
as it has been scon, to the*]>aper inovey of China; it 
may, therefore, be concluded tlfat this latter had ceased 
to circulate before the commencement of the fifteenth • 
century. The ambassadors also enumerate Uia among 
the 4uxuries witli which they were regaled; but, like 
AIar& Polo, they are totally silent with respect to the 
great wall of (!liina. 


. CHAP. IX. 

EAnr.Y»i)iscovEniES op the ponTijorESE. 

IHK ITALIAN KertlllMCS.- TUSia NAVAL SUTESIUKITV IN THE 

ACES.-l.MPltOVKMEXTS IX NAUTICAL AFI'AIKK.-MA- 

RINKuVs COMPASS DJSCOVEUEl).-Till: CIJINE.SE SCPPOSEl) TO 

llAVK HUKN A<<Hr.\»NTKn Wig'll IT.-AN!) THE AHAUIANS,— 

FlUST MENTION OF IT HY A KUROPF.AX. —THE SPANIAUDS IM- 
MIliE A TASTK FOB THE LUXCMIES OP THE EAST. •—THElIl WARS 

WITH THE MOORS.-MOTIVES TO SEEK A rASS.^CiE BY SEaV TO 

INDIA.—THE PORTCGUESE COMMENCE TIIK ATTEaMIT. —DON 
HENRY.—DISCOVERY Ol- PUERTO SANTO* AND MAOEIUA.—* 
STOUY OF MAClIAai. — tHE CANARY ISLANDS COLONISED.— 
CAPE BOJADOR DOUHI.ED. ^ • CAPTIVES RAN.SOMEI) #*OR GOLD' 

DUST.-VOYAGES OP CAD A MOSTO.—THE NATIVE CANARLiNS* 

— THE MOORS OP THE DESERT. — THE SHIPS BELIEVED TO BE 

SPIRITS.-THE SALT TRADE OP THE NEGROES. — THE SENE* 

CAL, -KING BUDOMKL.—HIS lVELIG|OCS OPINIONS.-DE¬ 

SCRIPTION OP THE COUNTRY NEAR CAPE VEIJ^D. — 1>EATH OF 
DON HENRY. -HIS GREAT MERITS. » 


A CONTINUED series of events during the middle ages 
kept the attention <rf Europfian nations directed towards 
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the East. In Greece and Italy the advantages' of the 
Indian trade wef.'e never totally lost sight of. The 

■ crusades, though' <;hey could not fail to create at first 
tnnch anarchy and distress in the coiintrtes lylvence they 
emanated, must have had an amazing influence in en¬ 
larging the iiiinds of men, and diffusing an acquaintance 
with the luxuries of the East. 'I'lic ill cfteiSw of those 
ex])editions agaitist the !j*araeens, in exhausting the 
resources and retarding the internal developement of 
Euro|)Pan natioiii-, were remotely connterbalOnccd by 
the relations to which tftey gave birth between countries 

■ widely sejiarated from one another. The infatuation which 
led the princes of the Il'est to spend their treasure in the 
attempt to rescue the Holy Land from the hands of 
infidels, redounded much to the jwotit of the Venetians 
and other maritime states of Italy, who could alone 
transport the troops or supply them with the provisions 
wllich were necessary to ei^able them to carry on their 
operations. This influx ol wealtli into the chief Italian 
republics gave fresh stimulus and an advantageous direc¬ 
tion to their yiercantilc activity, and contwhuted to raise 
them to that degree of maritime ]>rosperity which w’as 
destined, at no distant period, to attract the attention and 
awaken tlie rivalry of jrowerful kingdoms. 

The wars which the riv.al'titatcs of Genoa and Venice 
continually waged with one another, however they may 
have intermpteil the operations of commerce, were yet in¬ 
cidentally productive of important general benefits. ‘The 
revolutions which seem most charged with ruin to man¬ 
kind, the zeal of war, however •destructive in its ilirect 
exertions, whatever, in short, cxlifbits a new train of 
objects, and prompts the human being to a more in¬ 
tense consideration of what is before his eyes, affords, 
in almost every instance, to the active mind of man, 
an opportunity of learning from it something advan¬ 
tageous to compensate its immediate evil. During the 
struggle for nahal superiority between the principal 
states of Italy, the art of ship-building was considerably 
advanced, and the improveflients that were first Started 
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in tile Adriatic were specdilv conveyed to the remotest 
chores of western Kurope. 

In a country like Italy^ where the livocaflons ol trade 
were ]iur^iy:d even by the nobility, and where the arts oii 
navij^ation were held in the highest esteem) it is natural 
to exjiect that those contrivances which assisj; the mariner 
in his jiath should have been first invented or brought 
to ]iractieal perfection. Anjpng the remarkable events 
of this period of improvement must be reckoned the 
discovery of the mariner’s "compass, vsliieh is generally 
supiiosed to have been made ifliout the year l.'iOy, by 
one Flavin (iiojii, a native of Amalfi, a jdace of some 
commercial inniortance in the territory of Naples. The 
parth'ulars oi' (Jioja’slife, or tlie cireumstanees which led 
to ami attended on Ids tiiscovery, are not disclosed to us 
by the meagre and imperfect Idstorians of those times. 
That Gioja possessed conspicuous merit is evident from 
the circuinstancc that his n^unc has been preserved* as 
die author of an instrument which at that time l\^“ld but 
a-coinpar.atively humble rank in the list of useful inven¬ 
tions ; but heccannot, with strict accuracy, be styled the 
discoverer of the mariner’s compass, which was known, 
more or less completely, at least a century before. 

That wonderful property of the magnet, by which it 
attracts iron, did npt escajte the observation of the ear¬ 
liest jihilosophers of Greece ; some of whom, unable to 
explain from mechanical influence this inscrutable mys¬ 
tery of nature, ventured to conclude that tlie magnet has 
a soul, a hypothesis cvylenfly resting en the lielief that 
a spiritual being alofiei'canjppcrate at a distance amF 
without the necessity of contact. ’J’he polarity of the 
magnet, or its property of pointing when freely sus¬ 
pended, towards the yioles of the earth, was not known 
or taken advantage of by the ancients. 

The Chinese, it is said, were acquainted with the 
compass at a very early age, many centuries indeed be¬ 
fore the Christian era ; but this opiuioft does not rest on 
the familiarity of t^ie Chinese with that instrument: its 
only support is derived froto the obscure indications of 
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some ancient Chinese writings. Now the Chinese never 
made any profieiAncy in die' arts of navigation; and if 
' they had at kiy tijnc an acquai .itance widi the properties 
(^the magnet^ and the uses to which they mij^ht be made 
subservient, yet, as they never learned the hafiituat ap- 
pheation of the mariner’s compass, dicy cannot without 
the fullest proof be admitted as its inventors.^ 

The steps by which mai). ascends to important disco> 
veries are so gradual and siltcessive, that when he has 
once gained the ^ninence, and views retrospecti-vely how 
short a distance lie has ‘travelled, he feels strongly in- 
» clmed to believe that those who have advanced some way 
must surely achieve the whole j yet the history of art 
sufficiently proves how wide an interval there is between 
the flrst rudiments of a useful discovery and its ulti¬ 
mate perfection. 

The Arabians, Uke tlie Chinese, are said to have 
employed the compass to giiide them through the track¬ 
less sands of the desert, or to enable them at the hours 
of prayer to direct their faces with precision towards the 
city of Mecca, and the tomb of the prophet. Yet the 
navigations of the Arabians were as timid and as linger¬ 
ing as those of other nations, and never acquired that bold¬ 
ness and enterprise which among a seafaring jieoplc must 
have inevitably resulted from so fortunate a discovery. 
In tile sixteenth eentury, moreover, when the Portuguese 
first visited the Indian seas, they found that the Arabians, 
the chief navigators of those seas, steered wholly by tlie 
Stars or by the Iss'id, quite ignorant of the compass. 

Some affirm, that king Solomcjn and die Hebrews were 
acquainted with the compass,, whilg others say as much 
for the Hindoos. But setting aside these ill-supported 
pretensions, it may in general be admitted, that the 
germs of tliis as well as of many other useful inventions 
may have lon^ lingered in die East, without arriving at 
that stage of mature perfection, without which it con- 
dnued pracdcall^ worthless. The phenomena of nature 
are as frequent and as obvious in China as in Italy, and 
the seeds of art and knowledge were widely scattered on 
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the l8pt>f human nature, before they were called into 
Jife by the fructifying genius of the AVIest. 

Although the claims oS the ArabiaijS to/the merit of 
being tlie discoverers of tlic compass cannot be fully ad-} 
m^ttcdj yef tliere is strong reason to beliwe that they 
were familiarly acquainted with the rucliments of the 
■ invention. The earliest mention made of Ihe mariner’s 
compass hy a European writer occurs in the works of 
Guiot de I’rovins, a troubadour or Provencal poet, who 
spent soipe time at tlie couft of Fredqjic llarbarossa, in 
1181. The poet here not only mentions the magnet, 
its property of turning to the pole, and its being sus- 
peinled, but he also adds that it is useful to direct the 
maryier through the ocean.* It is again exi)res.sly no¬ 
ticed* by die cardinal <le V’itry in 1SJ04, as the well- 
known guide of seamen. Already in the midtUe of the 
thirteenth century the mariner’s compass was in general 
use among the Spanish navigators t: now the Icaruiing 
and poetic vein of the troubaflours, and every proficiency 
iu art of the Spanisli nation in the thirteenth century, were 
unquestionably derived from the civilisatiotyif the Moors; 
anti it may therefore lie presumed that this people wore 
not ignorant of the compass. 

In a letter written by Peter Adsiger, a German phy¬ 
sician, and dated ii| 12()9,4he writer gives a minute and 
elaborate account of the construction of the mariner’s 
compass; and it is worthy of notice, that he also points 
out the declination of the needle, or the inexplicable cir¬ 
cumstance of its deviating more or legg iu its direction 
from the true north. T^us it is evident, that Gioja can-* 
not be considered as^thc fjrst inventor of the yiarinqr’s 
compass, but merely as its improver, or the jierson who 
showed all the advantages that might be expected from 
its adoption. Yet the change which the employment of 
this instrument was destined to protfiice in the character 
of navigation was not instantaneous;—mhriners at first 
adopted the compass as a useful companion, and not as 
the sole guide. 

• Claude Fauchety-Kecueil def Oilg. de la Lang. Fran?, p.555. 

f Capioany, <Juc8t. Crit.^ Quest. II. 
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The compassj it has been seen from tlie narmtivc of 
the Zeni, was einjiloyed by the Scandinavian mariners iq 
their voyag^u to *i)ie western sj?as in the fourteenth cen- 
/;uvy. 'J’lie great fisheries of the northern seas were in 
former ages,, as well as at present, the chid5.“school_ of 
cxjiert and har'dy seamen ; and they also gave rise to a 
close corresp'ondenee between the Hanse Towns and the 
commercial republics of Italy. It is not at all surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that every'^ improvement made by the 
Italians in the arfg of ship-building and havigijfion were 
immediately communicated to the North, or that ships 
. were constructed in the fifteenth century in the ])orts of 
England, equalling in size and solidity the celebrated 
carracks of Venice. # 

Among the events which had an important influence 
in directing the energies of western Europe, the wars 
between tlie Spaniards aiid the Moors must not be over¬ 
looked. The Arabians had carried with them into Spain 
their Oriental customs and tiieir magnifleenee; and their 
mercantile operations extended, it has been seen, <]u 4 e 
across the old worlil, from the Atlantic jto Ohina, and 
from the interior of Africa to the heart of Siberia. In 
Spain the luxury of the Moorish jninces was carried 
to the highest pitch. In diat country aU the austere pre¬ 
cepts of tlie Koran appear 4:0 have been relaxed, and 
religion caused little restriction on the wants arising 
from refinement. The great trade of the Arabians filled 
Spain with die productions of the East. 'J'lie Spanish 
nation could not fail to receive the contagion of luxury 
‘even from enemies ; but their ii^erconrse with the Moors 
Wijs not /ilways hostile, and the manners of die polished 
courts of Seville and Grenada were naturally imitated by 
die Christian princes of Arragon and Castile. 

The degree in which die Moors retained die sumptu¬ 
ous habits of the Ekst, and how well they supplied their 
wants by theif trade with the Levant, are manifested in 
one remarkable event. After the great victory obtained 
by the Christians in 1340, near Tarifa, over the com¬ 
bined forces of the kings o£, Grenada and Morocco, an 
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iminen^ booty was fouliil in the camp of the Vanquished. 
Jn(1ei>cndent of the silks, die cloth of fjlohl, and precious 
stones, divided by the coiJquerors, the quai/ity .of ftold 
and silver, both .coined aiftl in in{!;ots, was so great, that 
the value (K diose precious metals is said tp have fallen 
one sixth part in consequence, throughout the dominions 
both of Spain and France. Iii^the same Uge the Spa¬ 
niards had acquired die taste for all the rare productions 
of die Fast. M'hen Alphdiiso XI. entered Seville in 
the streets through which he rode were hung with 
silk and cloth of gold, and ths richest perfumes were 
burncil in all the houses. The sumptuary laws enacted 
by the same monarch were unable to prevent even the 
men,from docking their clothes with pearls. 

There can be little doubt that the ])earls, perfumes, 
and other commodities of Kastern luxury were brought 
into Spain chiefly by the AtoorS; and that as the hosti¬ 
lities between this people and the S])aniards became t^ply 
more embittered and iinplactble, the supjily of the luxu¬ 
ries now come into vogue grew continually less alTequate 
to the demand. 'J’he markets of Venice and (reuoa 
could hardly have been so copiously stockeri or so advan¬ 
tageous to the Spanish merchants as those offered by 
the Moors, it ap])ears, therefore, that the expulsion of 
die Moors from the penitisyila of Spain may be reckoned 
among the motives Tor seeking a new course to India by 
die ocean. 

)!ut the Portuguese were the first to feel the whole 
force of this incentive; they were the first to drive the 
Moors comi>letcly from their dominions; and not con¬ 
tented with gaining this advantage, dicy pursued the 
fugitives to the shSrcs of Africa. John I., king’ of 
Portugal, attended by his sons and princijial nobility, 
made a descent on Africa in 141.5, and took the city of 
Ceuta from the Moors. On his reAirn he conferred on 
his fifth son, Don Henry, the dukedom* of Viseo, and 
appointed him governor of die recent, conquests as tile 
reward of his valour and ability. Don Henry was an 
able and active-mhided prjince, who united the accom- 
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' plishments Af the scholar to those of the cavalier, pnd was 
well versed in allt the learning of tlie day. He appear^ 
, to have earl,' contracted a passion for maritime enter¬ 
prise ; and the political situaWn of Portugal left no* 
choice as to Jhe quarter towards wliich his energy should 
be directed. While residing'in Afiiea he received much 
information' from the Moors, respectuig tlie populous 
nations of tlie interior of Africa, and of the iTalofs bor¬ 
dering on the coast of Guiiiea : he justly concluded that 
these might be arrived at by the ocean, and rpsolved to 
overcome by perseverance the difficulties of tlie navi- 
, gation. 

In 1412, or three years before the reduction of t'cuta, 
Don Henry had sent a vessel to explore the co^jSt of 
Africa. This expeilition, which was not attended'-with 
any signal success, deserves notice, as being the first 
voyage of discovery und6rtaken by the Portuguese. The 
prvjjpe despatched a vessel every year with orders to pro¬ 
ceed as far as possible al4ng the African coast; and, 
animated by the example of his zeal, the mariners sopn 
doubled Cape Non, which, as its nam^ implies, had 
hitherto been tlie impassable boundary of their navigations. 
But beyond this a still more formidable obstacle arose 
before their eyes: the bold projection of Cape Bojador, 
with its violent currents and paging breakers running for 
miles out to sea, seemed a barrier which could not be even 
approached with safety by seamen steering near the shore. 

In 1418, John Gonzales Zarco and Tristram Vaz 
Texeira, gentlemen of Don Henry’s household, perceiv¬ 
ing the anxiety ot the prince to| prosecute the discovery 
of the coast of Africa, volunteered tlieir services in an 
expedition to double Cape Bojador and sail Ireyond it 
towards the south. They steered, according to the 
usual custom, along the coast, and must have failed in 
the proper object ofHheir voyage, but accident compens- 
atetl dieir waili of skill or courage: a violent gale arose 
which drove them far out to sea ; they had completely 
lost sight of land, and thought their fate inevitable, when, 
as the wind fell and the stoim abateh during the night. 
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they at break of day an island at a little distance 
from tliciH. 'I'o this islawl, from th» circumstance of 
’their fortunate escape, tjjcy {tave the nai'/c of Puerto - 
Santo. (iverjoyetl at thb>r discovery, they hastened haclj 
to Portug aJj and related to the jtrince all the incidents of 
th?ir voyage. They described the genial soil and climate 
of the newly-tliscovered island, ^\e simplicity and inof¬ 
fensive mSnners of its inhahitants ; and requested per¬ 
mission to make a settleiuikit ujton it. Don Henry, 
willing to rew.1rd their succjks, ami deeining the situation 
of the island advantageous fo’; the jiresecution of his 
schemes, immediately yielded to their desires. A new , 
ex]>edition was fitted out, consisting of three vessels, 
which were resjiectively commanded hy Zarco, A^az, and 
llartliolomew IVrestrello, a nobleman of the jtrince’s 
household. These commanders were onlered to ])lant a 
colony in Puerto Santo, and were provided with all the 
seeds and imitlements which were necessary for t.Vir 
piir])ose. They .also earriei.* with them, unfortunately, 
some rabbits, which being turned loose uj.on the island, 
multiplied widi such astonishing rapidity^, that in two 
years’ time they were numerous enough to destroy all 
the vegetation of the island, and to cause it to he abaii- 
iloned by the infant colony. 

As soon as the settloiripnt was effected, Pcrcstrello 
returned to IVniigaA to make his report to the prince. 
A'az and Zareo remained upon the island : while staying 
there, they observed from time to time a dark sjiot in 
the horizon, which, though it varie^ occasionally in 
distinelncss, never chaiured its position with regard to' 
Puerto Santo. Tlicy embarked, .saileil towards^this djm 
object, and found airisland of considerable size, of most 
enchanting appearance, quite uninhabited, but covered 
with immense woods; and from this latter circumstance 
they gave it the name of Madeira.* Having carefully 
examined the island, our voyagers rcturncAl to Portugal 
with the welcome intelligence of their discovery ; and 
described in such glowing terms the superiority of this 
new island above ail that h^l been Mtherto found, that 
von. 1 . ,v A 
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don Henry resolved to establish a colony on it, apd judi¬ 
ciously selected the vine anch sugar-cane as the proper, 
•objects of it^'culflyalion. 

, But the I’ortuguese adventiJ'rcrs Vaz and Zarco can 
only be allowed the merit of re-discovering the island,of 
Madeira, whicll, it is probable, was obscurely known to 
seamen in the middle ef the fourteenth century. It is 
saiil, that about the year l.'J'f l, an Englisbmaji named 
Macham, flying with the'fair Anne Dorset from the 
jiersecutions to wjneb he wa* exposed from th^ anger of 
her relations, sought tliiKnigb the ocean some place of 
■ tranquil security, and was driven by a tempest to the 
shores of Madeira. Here he landed with bis friends, to 
rest a little from the fatigues of the voyage; bisV the 
vessel in which he had arrived put to sea again without 
Ids fcuowletlge, deserting him and his companions. The 
lady died of grief, and Macham, unable to bear this last 
calssnity, expired on her grave five days afterwards. 
The sprvivors of the company fixed a large wooden 
cross with a rude inscrii)tion over the common grave />f 
the unfortunate lovers; and constructing j canoe, found 
means to reach Morocco, whence they were sent into 
Sjiain. M'hatever doubts may lie r.-iised with rcs])ect to 
the truth of this romantic story, it is evident tliat it 
betrays some acquaintance w.-th the,island of Madeira, 
which I’ortuguese ‘Writers agree to make tlie scene of 
the adventure. They add, that the )>ort and district of 
Muvliim take their name from the inscription found 
there on tlic tomb of Macham. 

“ About the year 1 :!<)/>, some gdventurers of Andalusia, 
Biscay, end Guij)uscoa, fomipd an,association at Seville, 
and, with the permission of king Henry III. of ('astile, 
equipped a squadron of five vessels, with which they 
visited the C'anary islands, plundering all the poi>ulous 
districts, and carrying off, as captives, the king and 
queen of Lancerote with about seventy of the inhabitants. 
After they had loaded their vessels with wax and the 
skins of animals, the chief productions of these islands, 
they returned to Seville, wb;rc they retdised a large pro- 
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fit by llic adventure. They informed the king of the 
facility with which the cificiuest of those i!j||aiKls might 
be eftectcil, and thus infwmed the avijfity #>f the enter-' 
prising and needy. A few years later the dominion of 
tli^ Canary*islands, together with the title t)f king, was 
granted by the king of t'astile to a Norman^ baron, .Tohn 
de JJetancourt, who renewed hi» oath and homage on 
account of this estate to Johi^Il. in 1412. It does not 
appear that the Norman Inlroti ever comi)letcd the con¬ 
quest of 'hose islands ; ainf his succcs-a)rs, a little after, 
sold the Canaries to don Henry df Portugal for an estate 
in the island of Madeira. 

It is remarkable, that previous to this enterprise of 
dohibde Itetancourt, Nonnan adventurers hail explored 
the w’eslern shores of Africa even as far as Sierra beone; 
and the liaron, before he had eopipletely fixed himself in 
his insular dominion, ran along the coast from Cape 
Caniin to the Rio do Ouro, which is beyond Cape IlJfla- 
dor, made some cui>tives, gatliered information i*s])ect- 
ing the harbours, and even projected the erection of a 
fort to lay thaieountry under contribution.* 

Rut so uneqt'.al and imperfect was the diffusion of 
knowledge in those ages, that the Portuguese navigators, 
prompted by the instruct ions and encenraged by the 
patronage of an enlightened prince, long despaired of 
accomi>lishing what had already IreiSi achievctl by the 
Non.ian pirates. At length in 1-1-33 one Gilianez, a na¬ 
tive of Lagos, succeeded in making the jiassage round 
Cajre Bojadorj and on his return rej^rted, contrary to 
the jrrevailiug opinion, that the sea beyond that formi¬ 
dable cape was perfijftly si’seeptible of navigation, amd 
that the soil and climate were equally excellent. A little 
before this time don Henry had succeeded in procuring 
from the jiope, IMartin V., a grant, vjhich at the present 
day would seem equally extravagant in iti^ terms and in 
the authority whence it issued. The sovereign pontiff 
made a perjictual donation to the eroivn of Portugal of 
all lands or islands ^which had been, or might he, disco¬ 
vered between Cape Bojaddf and the East Indies, and 
• A A 2 
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granted at the same time a plenary iiidulgeiiee <<br tlit- 
souls of all who miglit perish fin the jirosccution of an, 
enleri)rise cafeulii'ed to resem those extensive regions 
from the hands of infidels aiirt jtagaus. 'I'lnis prince 
II enry eidisted in his favour that religious *enthusiafiin 
■which was among the most powerful principles of ac¬ 
tion in his age, and obtained a title to tlie exclusive pos¬ 
session of his discoverier., tjie vtdidity of which was for 
a long time acknowledge<l by die courts of Europe. 

In I'H i don, Henry se'nt Antonio {Jonyales and 
Nuno 'I'ristan to continue the discoveries. The latter 
of these adviiiiced as far |as (^ijie Blanco, about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty lcagn,;s beyond (tajie Bojador. They 
cajitured ten or a tiozen Moors in this ctqiedition ; *ome 
of whom were ]iersons of rank and opulence, who'jn'o- 
miseil a handsome |)rice for their liberation, if allowed to 
return to their native country. Gonzales was therefore 
deSjValelied the following year, witli instruetions to land 
tlic Mtjors on the .sjiol where {liey had been found. As soon 
ns the vessel arrived on the coast, and it was known tlgit 
the captives tgerc on iioard, their friends ,''sseml)led and 
paid tlieir ransom in gohl dust aud negro slaves,—liolh, 
objects of curiosity ami adniiralioii to the I’ortuguese. 
From the eiremnstanee of receiving tlie gold dust here, 
Gonzales gave the name of llio do Ouro, or Gold River, 
to the arm of the Oea in which ids hhi]> was anchored. 
Tile iKgrocs, about thirty in iiumhcr, were carried to 
Lisbon, where they eausctl the most lively astonishment 
among the peojilif It is sn]>|H)sed tliat 'I’ristan in this 
last voyage discovered the islam) of Arguin, some of the 
t'ape V'ts'd islands, and cxainincd, the coast as far as 
Sierra Leone. 

'J'he small riuantity of gold lUist brouglit home from 
the Rio do Ouro inRained to a wonderful degree the 
spirit of adventure." The negroes called attention to a 
new world; and to have rcacheil the countries which they 
inhabited was a Striking jn-oof of the progress of Portu¬ 
guese navigation. At first, when the Portuguese endea¬ 
voured to advance beyond Sape Non, tliey found bare 
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deserts *xten(linK to the shore, inicliccred l*y vegetation 
i>r the abodes of men ; ai^thcy liad some reason to fear 
that the opinion of those Avlio tlioi!ght,the j^-gions of tlie* 
torrid /one to l)e unirihaintahle might fin.ally prove true^- 
Inii when they rcaehed the fertile countMes near the 
Senegal, and found tlie country grow more pojndons as 
they procejjded farther south, llu-ir confidence revived, 
and they felt assured tliat nayire placed no such insuper¬ 
able barriers to their jirogfess. 

Don Ikairy, seeing that flis labours ’,'ow began to turn 
to some :iee<)uiit, listened to th<f pi-oisosals of soine inha- 
bitaiits of Lagos, wbo, actuated by views of interest,* 
equipped in M i l six caravels, with which they sailed 
towArds the coast of (liiinea. ii'anf of provisions enm- 
pellcTl them to return lu fore tliey had fnlfilled their inten¬ 
tions; hnt they hronght back a^ considerah'le numt)er of 
negroes v.hom they hail ca]>tured during the voyage. 
The rmnonr of these diseovories, and of the great j'^ifit 
resulting from them, drew into I’ortngal a Aujjk^i'.de of 
strangers, particularly lie.lians, wlto were theu reckoned 
among the ii»st skilful and cxj'erieneed #ieanicn. The 
prince received favourably ail who were recommended 
to him by their superior knowledge of astronomy and 
navigation, and gladly availed himself of their talents 
and aequircmeiits.. In 1 >I.'t he sent Vicente de Lagos 
and Aloisio de Cada Mosto, the laftcr a Venetian gen¬ 
tleman, to examine the -African seas. After visiting the 
Canary and Madeira islatids, these navigators directed 
their cour.se to Cape Til.jiico and the (jjimbia, where they 
found Antonio di Nola/i a Genoese, examining that coast 
by the orders of thuprinci,’. They then joined* comjijiuy 
and returned home. Cada Mosto made a second voyage 
in 1 H-l), and afterwards published an ae.eisuut of his 
voyages, vvliieh was read with great iiitere.st, and procured 
him deservetUy a very high reputation. ^ 

lie makes us aeiiuainted with the great success which 
attended at the outset the colonies of Madeira and the 
Canary islands. J'he soil yielded seventy for one; and 
the vineyards and sugar-plantations of Jladcira had 
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already bec<5me in the highest degree jiroductivea Orchil 
for dyeing, and fine goat-skKife were exported from Ca-j. 
nary. Tli^jnatiye t'anariani were suq)risingly agile, 
being accustcineil to traverse the cliffs of their rugged 
mountains. They could skip from rock to roc^ like go^, 
and sometimes'took leaps of surprising extent and dan¬ 
ger. They threw stoneii.with great strength and^wonderful 
exactness, so as to hit whatever they aimed at with al¬ 
most perfect certainty, aiwf nearly with the force of a 
musket-ball. The Canarieis were tolerably,,populous 
previous to the arrival of the Portuguese ; the Oiiatieliex 
ijor native inhabitants of the (rreat Canary being estimated 
at nine, and those of 'I’eneriffe at fifteen thousand. 

Kcspecting the Moors who inhabit the deserts oppo¬ 
site the island of Arguin, ('aila Mosto relates that'tliey 
frequent the country of the negroes, and also visit that 
side of Barbary which is next the Mediterranean. On 
thwip expeditions they travel in numerous caravans, 
with great,.trains of camels'; carrying silver, brass, and 
other articles, to Tiinbuctoo and the country of tlte 
negroes, whepee they bring back gold a'nl mdhegatte 
or cardamum seeds. The Arabs of the coast had also 
many Barbary horses, which they brought to the country 
of the negroes, and bartered witli the great men for 
slaves; receiving from ten to »ighteen men for each horse, 
according to their (fualities. Some of these slaves were 
sold in Tunis and other places on the coast of Barbary ; 
and the rest were brought to Arguin, and ilisposcd of to 
the licensed J’ortiv'uese traders, who purchased between 
Seven and eight hundred every year, and sent them for 
salq into Portugal. Before the,establ|shment of this trade 
at Arguin, the Portuguese used to send every year four 
or more caravels to tlie bay of Arguin, the crews of 
which, lauding well armed in the night, used to sur¬ 
prise the fishing villages and carry off the inhabitants 
into slavery. They even penetrated sometimes a consi- 
deratle way into fhe interior, and carried off the Arabs 
of both sexes, whom they sold as slaves in Portugal. 

The wandering Arabs to file north of the Senegal are 
called^ by Cada Mosto, Amnhaji, or wanderers of tko 
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desert.» They had a singular custom of folding a hand* 
.kerchief round their heite in such 'a m|nner that a 
'part of it concealed the n^e and ryouth ; fo^ they deemed 
it improper to let thelr*mouth» be seen, except when 
e^ing. 'fhe Tuaricks, who itdiahit the, oases of tlie 
Great Desert, have the same custom, wApping up their 
faces in s^ch a manner as to cipiceal evei^ feature but 
the eyes. Many of the Azanhaji informed our Venetian 
traveller, tliat when they* first saw ships under sail, 
they tooli them for large birds wiUi ^white wings that 
had come from foreign countries; but when the sails 
were furled, they conjectured, fi-oni their great lengtli^ 
and from their swimming on the water, that they must 
be great fishes. Others again believed that they were 
spirfts that waiulered about by niglit, because they were 
seen at anchor in the evening at one place, and woidd 
be seen next morning a hundred miles off, either pro- 
ceeiling alpng the coast towards the south, or putting 
back according to the wflid, or other t;jj|jyiustanccs. 
They could not conceive how any thing human could 
travel more ig one night than they themi^lvcs were able 
to perform in three days; by which consideration they 
were confirmed in the belief that the ships were spirits. 

Cada Mosto was informed that there was a place 
called JVi/rtjr.c-ff, i^bout sisc days’ journey from lloden, 
where large quantities of salt wer* dug uj) every year 
and carried on camels to Timbuctoo, and thence to the 
empire of Melli belonging to the negroes. On arriving 
there the merchants disposed of thei^ salt in the course 
of eight days, and th<gi returned with their gold. Hi* 
was assured, that Ju thq countries under the efjqatQr 
certain seasons of the year were so excessively hot, that 
the blood of the inhabitants would putrefy if it were 
not for the salt, and they would all die. From Melli 
the salt was carried on men’s heafis to the border of a 
certain water, — whedier sea, lake, or river, (Jada Mosto 
was unable to ascertain. When arrived at the uirater- 
side, the proprie^rs of the salt placed their shares in 
heaps in a row at small distances, setting each a parti- 
A A 4 
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*eular mark 6ii his own heap; and this being dfne, the 
whole company retired half»i day’s journey from the, 
tplace. Thei\ tht^ otlntr negrm's, who were the pur- 
cliascrs of the salt, and- who sraned to be the inhabit- 
ants of certaki islands, but who would not on any nc~ 
count allow thebiselves to be seen or spoken to, came in 
boats to the jMace where the heaps of salt wej’e placed; 
and, after laying a sum of gold on each heap as its price, 
retired in their tuni. AVhentbey were gone, the owners 
of the salt came b^ek ; and if the quantity on V^he heaps 
was satisfactory to them,* they took it away and left the 
jsalt ; if not, they left both and withdrew again. “ In 
this niatmer,” says Cada iSIosto, “ they carry on their 
traffic, without seeing or speaking to each other ; aand 
this custom is very ancient among tliem, as has Wen 
affirmed to me for truth by several, merchants of the 
desert, both Moors and Azanhaji, and other creditable 
perst'iis.” 

On at.njrofiching the Senegal, our voyager was asto¬ 
nished to find how abruj)t a change a))j>earcd in tlie 
face of naturepn passing from one side u£>that river to 
the other ; “ for on the south side of the river,” he ob- 
serve.s, “ the inhabitants are all exceedingly black, tall, 
robust, and well-proportioned ; and the country is all 
clothed in fine verdure and fuCl of fi?iit-trees; whereas 
on the north side oftihe river the men are tawny, meagre, 
and of small stature, and the country is all dry and 
barren. This river,” he adds, “ is, in the opinion of 
the learned, a brttjich of the (Jihon, which flows from 
foe Terrestrial Paradise, and wat; named the Niger by 
tlie.ancieqts, and which, running tlyough tllE whole of 
iKthioj)ia, divides into many branches as it approaches 
tlte ocean in the West. The Nile, which is another 
branch of the Gihon, flows into the Mediterranean." 
This belief, that the chief rivers of Africa and Asia 
flowed froiji common sources in some distant .d^tliiopian 
land^Bceins to havh suffered little change from the days 
of Lucan and Virgil to those of Cada^Iosto. 

About eighty miles beyond the Senegal our voyager 
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ariivei at the territory of a chief called Ifudomelj who 
appears to have been we^'knowit to the Ptytnguese as a* 
great purchaser of European coi^tnoditics.^ He received 
Cada Mosto with civility and n^ntion ; and the Vene¬ 
tian lived^or four weeks on the hospitality of the ne¬ 
groes. The table of lludotnel, accordin'g to the custom 
of tile country, wassujiplied hyjtis wivcs,*each of whom 
sent him a certain number of dishes every <lay. He 
and his nobles ate on the ground without any regularity 
or social, forms. Cada IVIftsto once ventured to declare 
to him, in the presence of all hiis doctors, that the religion 
of Mahomet was false, and the Romish the only tru* 
faith : at this the Arabs were exceedingly enraged ; hut 
'king Budomel only laughed, and observed, “ that the re¬ 
ligion of the (’hristiaus was unquestionably good, as 
none hut Hod could have gifted tliem with so much 
riches and understanding; ” but yet he added, with some 
show of reason, “that inasmuch as God is just-^and 
the Christians possess all*lhe good thinjjgjjf^his life, 
tile negroes have a better chance of inheriting the 
heavenly ])anitdise.’' The w'omen of this c|nntry appeared 
to the AT'nelian extremely jileasant and merry, especially 
the young ones: they delighted in singing and dancing 
by moonlight. Quitting the country of king Rudomel, 
Cada Mosto doultjed Cai* A'^erd, and sailed to the south 
along the coast. “ The land,” Itfc says, “ is' here all 
low, and full of fine large trees, which are continually 
green, as the new leaves arc grown before the old ones 
fall off, and they never wither like tlje trees in Europe ; 
they grow also so near ,tlie shore, that they seem to drink, 
as it wer?, the w'suer of the sea. The cottgt is jnost 
beautiful, insomuen that I ne'^er saw any thing compa¬ 
rable to it, though I have sailed much in the Levant 
and in the western jiarls of Europe. It is well watered 
every where by small rivers, w'hicfi arc useless for trade, 
however, as they do not admit vessels of any gize.” The 
narrative of Cada Mosto is in itself Extremely entixtain- 
ing; and it also |hows the complete success that attended 
the exertions of the Porttiguese prince, who lived to re- 
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ceive from His own servants an accurate account) of die 
negro countries,‘and‘to seoda considerable trade and, 
tflourisliing cyilonies, tjie worthy progeny of his en¬ 
lightened laliours. 

* In the ycvr 11.4{) hing Alphonso granted li license,.to 
his uncle don Henry to colonise the Azores, which had 
been discoveVed by tlif Flemings and the Portuguese 
some years l>efore. The settlements made on die Cape 
Verd, the Madeira, anil' Canary islands, formed so 
many schools of seamen, ai5d afforded num^ous inci¬ 
dental opportunities for the promotion of maritime disco- 
^veries. Every year new expeditions were fitted out, and 
the limit of navigation to the south was uniformly though 
but slowly receding. Bon Henry liad resided for many 
years at Sagres on Cajie St. Vincent, where the Adan- 
tic, spread before his eyes, continually called up to his 
contemplation his favourite schemes of geographical dis¬ 
covery. In this favourite retreat he expired, in 140.3, in 
the sixtY;^qy.enth year of h\s age; and the activity of 
maritime enterprise was in consequence suspended for 
some years. 

During a long iicriod of fifty-two years diis patriotic 
prince devoted almost his whole attention, and the am¬ 
ple revenues which he enjoyed ^as duke of Viseo and 
grand master of the militaryi order qf Christ, to his fa¬ 
vourite scheme of oKtending tlie maritime knowledge of 
his country and promoting the discovery of tlie coasts 
of Africa. No very brilliant success, indeed, at any time 
rewarded his pers^erance or the courage of his servants ; 
hut he laid an indestructible foupdation of useful know¬ 
ledge, toq. solid to give way tp the ,ignorant prejudices 
of the age; and he unitfed so many plans of immediate 
utility with his great project of discovery, as prevented 
file latter from ever falling into oblivion. The labours 
of his life had succeeded only in discovering about fifteen 
hundred ipiles of coast, for none of his servants had 
reaijjad before hi! death within six or eight degrees of 
the equator ; but die numerous successive efforts made 
under his commands, prove ‘his solid conviction of the 
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possib^ty of extending the limits of navigation towards 
the south, and his up^aried* perseverance in com¬ 
bating the obstacles that prevrtited the completion of 
his schemes. 


CH^. X. 

TJfE PASSAGE BY »IIE CAPE DISCOVERED. 
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Afteu tlic decease of- don Henry, the illustrious pro¬ 
moter of maritime discowery, die progress of die Por¬ 
tuguese along the coast of Africa rifccived a considerable 
check, as the attention of Alphonso V. was wholly en¬ 
grossed hy his quarrels with the court of Castile. Ever 
since the year I t.'i.'J considerable ijpportations of gold 
had been made to Portugal from the coast of AfriA, 
but the eftorts to ^-tend, discoveries farther t# the ^outh 
appear to have been remitted about the same time. In 
1469 a merchant named Fernando Gomez farmed the 
Guinea trade from king Alphonso for the yearly rent of 
five hundred ducats, and bound ^ims^lf at die same 
time to extend the discovery of the coast five hundred 
leagues to the south during the penod of his eiadjisive 
privilege. Durii^ this time were discovered the islands 
of Fernando Po, Prince^ Isle, St. Thomas, and An- 
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nobon; the 5ast l^eing within a degree and a half of the 
equator. 

No detailei^ rrf^tionl» remain of die several voyages 
in which these discoveries wcri^ effected ; but it appears 
that during the period li'liich elapsed betweeiJ the deaidi 
of don Henry” in 146.1 and that of king Alpbonso, 
which took jllace in 1181, the navigations of, the Por¬ 
tuguese along the coast of Africa bad made a great ad¬ 
vancement ; coraprebending die whole cos^st of Guinea, 
with its gulfs iiajncd the Itis-lits of Benin aiwl Biafra, 
the adjacent islands, and die shore extending southwards 
to the northern frontier of the kingdom of Gongo. 

On the accession of John JI. to the throne of Por¬ 
tugal in 1481, the discoveries along the coast of Africa 
were resumed with fresh spirit. The revenues of .Tohii, 
while be was infante or hereditary jiriiice, flowed prin¬ 
cipally from the profits of the Guinea trade or the iin- 
porlption of gold from the haven of Alina; fuid among 
the first, jjtppsiircs of his reijln, he turned his attention 
to the iniprovemeiit and extension of that vahiabje 
brancli of conijnercc. For this purpose I*- gave orders 
to construct a fortress and churcli at the jiort of Alina. 
All the requisite inateriids were shii>pcd from Lisbon in 
a squadron of ten caravels and two transports, W’itll 
.^00 soldiers and 200 labourers or workmen of various 
kinds. The ex])edition was placed under the command 
of don Hiego d’Azarnbuja, a brave and experienced 
officer. 

As soon as tlie qnnament reached the coast of Guinea, 
Azambuja sent ■ forward a persop well acquainted with 
the ,counti;y to apprize Camar?n^a, Jhe negro chief of 
the district, of their arrival, and to desire a conference 
with him. Early next morning the Portuguese disem¬ 
barked, carrying their arms concealed upon their persons, 
lest they might,unexpectedly meet with hostilities from 
the nativeq. 

TJjoy then marShed forward in pompous array to a 
great tree not far from the negro village of Aldea, and 
where -a spot had been selectAl as a convenient situation 
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for the intended fortress. A ^ag bearing tlie royal 
arms Dll’ Portugal was i^toediat|;ly displayed upon the 
'tree, and an altar was placed sndcr, the ^shadc of itj, 
boughs, at whicli the wjiolc company as^sted in cele¬ 
brating m*ss and ofleiing up thyr prayers for the speeci^ 
cAiversioii of the natives and the pros])erity of the 
church which was to be erected on tliis .siwt. 

No soSner was this religious ceremony finished tlian 
Camaraii^a was seen app{(4iching with a numerous re¬ 
tinue. Azafnbuja, suini^tuously dressed, and orna¬ 
mented ^'ith a rich golden cpllar, pfepared to receive 
die negro chief with the most imposing solemnity: hj 
seated himself on an elevated chair like a throne, hav- 
ing^all his train arranged before him so as to form an 
aveaiie. The negroes were armed with spears, shields, 
bows, and arrows, and wore a kind of helmet made of 
skin thickly studded with fislt teeth, which gave them 
a very martial appearance. The subordinate cjjiefs 
were distiifguished by chai'as of gold hanging from their 
necks, and had various golden ornaments (JB'llIHr heads, 
and even on^heir lieards. After the ei^ehange of pre¬ 
sents and other tokens of mutual respect and confidence, 
Azamhuja addressed a sjieech to Camaran^a through 
die medium of an interpreter, in which he exidained 
the purpose of his embassy and e.\.peditiou; and used 
every argument l*ic could think ^f to conciliate the 
friendship of the negro chief, to make him fully sensible 
of the power of the king of Portugal, and to reconcile him 
to die permanent establishment which was meditated on 
the coast. (laniarani,‘„ listened to •the harangue and 
the explanation of it by the interpreter in respectful 
silence, keeping Irfs eyeS' steadily fixed on tfie counte- , 
nance of Azamhuja. After which, casting his eyes for 
some time' on the ground as if profoundly meditating 
w'hat course he ought to pursue, 1* made die following 
guarded and judicious answer: — 

" I am fully sensible of the highdionuur none me on 
this occasion by your sovereign. 1 have always mdea- 
voured to deserv# liis frieijdsliip, by dealing justly with 
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6 is subjects,'and by constantly exerting myself fo pro¬ 
cure immediate lading)s for tli.,ir ships. Hitherto the ^ 
JPortuguesc who have jisited these shores were meanly 
dressed and easily &atisnbd with (the commodities we had 
td give them j and so f^r from desiring to rcfaain here, 
were always anxious to com))lete their cargoes and to 
return to the "Country wjience they came. But this day 
I observe a wonderful (lifFcrence. A multitucie of per¬ 
sons richiy dressed eagefiy demand permission to 
build themselves houses and to remain aipong us. 
Assuredly persons* of such rank would never be able to 
^dure the hardships of our climate; and they could 
not procure in this country the luxuries to which they 
have been accustomed in their own. Those passions 
which arc common to all men will certainly proc^uce 
dis]iutcs between us; and it were much better that we 
should continue on the same footing as hitherto, allow¬ 
ing j/our ships to come and go as they have always done 
heretofore j in which case, k.he desire of seeing each 
other ocEasiohally, and the mutual advantages of trad^, 
will preserve peace between us. The sea^aud the land, 
which are neighbours, are always at variance, each con¬ 
tending for the mastery ; the sea violently endeavours 
to subdue the land, which with equal obstinacy defends 
itself against the encroachments of the sea.” 

The jealousy and 4 listrust displayed on this occasion 
by (lamaran^^a surprised and perplexed the Portuguese 
commander; and it required the exercise of much ad¬ 
dress on his part to prevail on the negro chief to allow 
tl.e fulfilment of his orders, and '^o prevent the necessity 
of resortii^g to measures of compulsion. When the 
workmen were next day VHaking preparations to lay the 
foundations of the intended fortress on the coast, they 
observed a lai'ge rock which was commodiously situated 
to serve them as a (jifarry, and accordingly proceeded to 
work it for thJt purpose. It happened, however, un- 
fortujja.tely’, to be art object of veneration to the negroes, 
who immediately flew to arms to oppose the impious 
violation of the sacred stone, and several of the workmen 
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were wounded before the irritate<t natives jould be ap-* 
peased l)y presents and Reuses. | At* length, after the 
tonstant labour of twenty days, the fort. bcgiAi to assume^ 
a formidable appearance, ^nd rec^ved,*wh^ completed, 
the name »f Fort St. George cf Mina. In a cliurcli 
codsecrated within its walls a solemn* mass was ap¬ 
pointed to be celebrated annually in honour of the illus¬ 
trious Doif Henry, to whom the 1?ortuguesc owed their 
acquaintance with this coqiftry. Azambuja continued 
governor of thfs place during two years and seven months, 
and was ffonoured, on his rctuyi to Portugal, with par¬ 
ticular marks of royal favour. 

Deeply impressed with the important consequences 
thatjnight be derived from the prosecution of discovery 
alon;^ the coasts of Africa, and especially of opening a 
passage by sea to India, of which he now had sanguine 
hopes, the king of Portugal, wllo had lately added to his 
otlier titles that of Ijord of Guinea, a|)plied to the jwpe 
for a coniiri'nation of those g*ants which had been already 
cqjicedcd in the lifetime of don Henry. 'Wfi Wvereign 
pontifij proudjjf an op])ortunity of exercising his high 
prerogatives,' by which he pretended to dispose of king¬ 
doms and define the rights of tlie greatest princes, strictly 
prohibited all Christian- powers from intruding within 
those prodigious and indgflnite bounds which he had 
bestowed upon the crown of Port'jgal. A few years 
afterwards, when it was rumoured that some English¬ 
men were preparing to make a voyage to Guinea, the 
king of Portugal sent an ambassador to Edward IV. of 
England, to explain tO him the teilbur of the pope’s 
grant, and to induce fiiin to prevent his subjects from 
navigating to tlie coasts of Africa. The king of E'ng- 
laud admitted the justice of the argument, and granted 
the request. Hitherto the Portuguese navigators, in the 
course of their voyages along the shtffes of w'estern Africa, 
had been accustomed to erect wooden Aosscs as indi¬ 
cations of their respective discoveries^ but the ktqgnow 
ordered that they should erect stone crosses, abou? six 
feet high, inscribe?! with tb® arms of Portugal, the name 
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6 f the leigniiig soverei^i, that of the navigator, ^ud the 
^ date of the discov6ry. f 

In the ychr i Djego Cam or Cano advanced be-* 
yond Cajje St!- CalfacriiK, tlie li^st discovery made in the 
Higii of king Alphonso^ and reached the mouth of a 
considerable river called Zuyrv by the natives, but after¬ 
wards named Abe Congo. Diego proceeded a little distance 
up this river, till he met with some of tlie natives ; but 
he was unable to procure fcijy satisfactory intelligence 
from them, their language iv>t being uudbrstood by the 
negro interpreters'on l)oaj;d his ship. By meanS of signs, 
however, he learned that the country was under the 
dominion of a king who resided at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the coast, in a town or city calleil B^iza, 
since named San Salvador by the Portuguese ; on vAich 
he sent a jiarty of his crew, conducted by the natives, 
with a considerable present to the king, intending at the 
same time to await their return. As they, however, were 
detained by unavoidable cit-umslances far 'oeyoiid the 
])criod tiiaT ivas expected, Diego resolved to procecil to 
Portugal with^an account of his discoverand having 
gained the contidcnce of the natives, he jircvailcd on four 
of them to embark with him, that tliey might be in¬ 
structed in the Portuguese language to serve as inter¬ 
preters in the future intercourse with tliis newly discovered 
region ; and lie mad^, the people understand by means of 
signs that in fifteen moons the persons whom he carried 
away should be returned in safety. 

These Africans were men of some consequence in their 
own country, and ere endowed with such natural quick¬ 
ness of understanding, that tliey a'cquired during the voy¬ 
age to Lis*bon a suificiciyt knowledge of the Portuguese 
language to be able to give a competent account of their 
own country and of die kingdoms or regions beyond it 
towards the .south. Ulie king ofPortugal was exceedingly 
gratified by thisfiiscovcry,and treated the Africansdjrought 
over by Biego with much kindness and munificence. 
Nc:ft year Diego Cam returned to the river Zayre or 
Congo, where he landed tlqi four natives, who were 
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charge^ with numerous presents frqpi Mng John to 
their own sovereign, amy^ith m^sages inviting him to 
embrace the Christian faith. 

When Diego had ladled th^Africans,'and received 
back his o#n men whom he hac/left here on his former 
voyage, he proceeded to examine the coast to the south 
of the river Congo. How far hti advanccff in this voy¬ 
age of disAtvery, is not distinctly mentioned by the Por¬ 
tuguese historians. But appears that either from 
want of provisions, or froirP tlie desire to form a friendly 
connection with the king of Congo,*Diego measured 
back his way to tlie river Zayre, where he was receivetb 
with great distinction by the sovereign of tlie country. 
The^eports of tlj|t negroes who had just returned from 
Portflgal, and the liberal presents which they had brought 
to him from king John, had made a deep impression 
on the mind of the African monarch. He made many 
enquiries respecting the Christian religion : and b^ng 
gratified witli what he heard* of its doctrines, .aii^^ solem- 
nitjes, he appointed one of his principal officers, named 
Cazuta, to a<jgpmpany Diego Cam as aynbassador to 
king John ; earnestly requesting the king of Portugal to 
allow this cliieftain to lie baptized, and to send some mi¬ 
nisters of his holy religion to convert the Africans from 
their idolatrous errprs. Diego Cam arrived safely in 
Portugal with Cazuta, who was soon afterwards bap¬ 
tized hy the name of Jb/oi Silva; the king and queen of 
Portugal condescending to be his sponsors at the holy 
font: this ceremony was closed with the baptism of his 
sable attendants. A short time jireviftus to this event,* 
Alphonso de Aviero had brought to Portugal aij amba,s> 
sador from the kinglif Benin, who requested that some 
missionaries might be sent for the conversion of his 
subjects. This request was immediately complied with; 
and although die fickle and desigifing African prince 
thwarted the missionaries in every possifte way, yet a 
great many negroes of that counity were 'act^^y 
converted. 

From the negro* ambassador the king of Portugal 

VOI.. I. B B 
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received the *folloiving curious intelligence: — (Twenttf 
‘ moons (whith according to thfcK rate of travelling mighty 
* 1)0 about two^hufidred'fand fifty leagues) to the east of 
!Qenih there tvas a paa'orful hing, eallcd Ogana, who 
was held by the pagan cliefs of that country fii the same 
veneration that'the sovereign pontiff was held in by t\ie 
kings of Europe. Accerding to long established custom, 
at the death of the king of llenin, his successoi- sent am¬ 
bassadors to Ogane with a la'i^e jiresent, entreating to be 
confirmed in the territory tff which he was^ now the 
rightful heir. P^tjce (t'gane gave him in retnrn a 
Mtaff and a covering for the head, similar to a Spanish 
helmet, all of glittering bi-ass, to represent a sceptre and 
a crown : he also sent a cross of the same metal, Jo be 
worn on the neck, similar to those worn by the tom- 
mandcrs of die order of Saint John. Without these 
ensigns the people did not conceive they had a rightful 
king, or one that was properly a king at aU. During 
the wl)jile,si'>y of the ambassadors Ogane himself re¬ 
mained concealed from human eyes, and W'as never sepn 
by any one, a. silk curtain being always-drawn before 
him: only at the time when the ambassador took leave, 
a foot appeared from behind the curtain ; “ to which 
foot they did homage as to a holy thing.” The ambas¬ 
sadors W'ere then presented wctli small crosses similar to 
those which were sent for the use of the king. 

On receiving these details, and consulting all his 
cosmographers, the king of Spain had no doubt that 
this Ogane must lie Prester John, die Christian monarch 
*of the East, so long sought in Vkin. This curious error 
is ,not wjiolly incapable of explanation ; for diere are 
few fables that have nOl some' shar6 of historical found¬ 
ation. It has been seen that Hubruquis, in the thirteenth 
century, spoke of Prester John as a Mongolian prince, 
said by the NestorJiins to have been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, and whose history in the course of half a cen- 
tu^y aftef his dctlth had become so obscure, that the 
intelligent monk was unable to learn the particulars of 
his life. The historians of the Ea^, however, are not 
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quite sjjent respecting hm. It appears tlfat the Mon¬ 
golian tribe, called Ker^^s, hadl einbraced^Christianity 
in the beginning of the eleventh lentuiy. ^Their prince** 
were dependent on the (ll^inesc ei]<pire,*andaffixcd ttiWhcir 
title of Kilhan or Khan, king, ific Chinese^word IP’fing, 
wSicb has the same signification: this is file origin of the 
name Unff Khan or Wang Kalum,:!iiluch thef usually bore. 
The SyriiSis in the twelfth and thirtecntli centuries were 
scattered all over Asia, anti* traded from tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean ev^*n as far as Cliii»: it may naturally lie sup¬ 
posed that they were numerous anioifg the Mongolian 
Christians: now the title Wang Kohim, which was burn% 
by the prince of the Keraites, difiers but little in sound 
fron^the Syrian expression signifying John the Priest; 
and by this apjiellation accordingly Europeans were made 
acquainted with the Christian potentate of central Asia,* 
I'hc earliest mention of I’rester John occurs in a writer 
of the twelfth century, who derived his information ^oin 
the hishop of Gabala in Syria, t 

^All the early travellers agree in giving tlie title of 
Prester John Jo a prince named Cng ^r TTnc Khan. 
liubriKiuis, indeed, supposed Prester John to be a brother 
of this iirince, hoping, jterhaps, to get rid in this way of 
the confusion of names. The dominions, also, of the 
Christian monarch ^were aj first unanimously placed in 
Tatary ; but when Togrul Unc Khq^i was put to death 
by his relative Zingis Khan, 'in 1202, and tlie religion 
as well as the kingdom of the Keraitc princes disap¬ 
peared in the revolutions which subsequently took place 
in Asia, European travellers fransfertbd Prester John t<» 
any part of the East inVhieh’ tjiey could find a trace of 
Christianity. Cari<Ini aiid raaay others place this fa¬ 
bulous monarch in India, aU receiving their inform¬ 
ation from those, perhaps, who were but imperfectly 
acquainted with tlie solemnities of Cliristian worship. 

* Marco Polo obfiorvos that ** the name Un is thou^Xt by some to 

have the same signification in the Tatar language ns Prester John nio^rs.’* 
Marstlen's Marco Polo, 190. The smte to whom he alludes were of 
course Syrians. % 

. t Otho of I'rcysingCD. Hist, of Froieric Barbarossa. 
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It was usdal in^tlie midille ages to give the ijMne of 
India to all {lie distant|;Countii^ of Asia, whether to the 
«ast or south. >The Uncients confounded, under the 
genelhl name of Aithiojua, or {oinetimcs under that of 
Ihdia, all the couutric\i, whether in Asia W Africa, 
which are washed by the Indian ocean. The Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish geographers, in like manner, give 
die name of India to Yemen, and all the southern parts 
of Arabia near tlie Indian s"e»s. When the intercourse 
between Europe and die East was intei’niptjd by the 
cxiiulsion of the f ranks from Syria, and the opportunity 
BO longer existed of enquiring into the history of Prester 
John, the vague notions entertained respecting that mys¬ 
terious personage became still more indistinct fronq.. the 
want of communicadon with Asia : it was only remem¬ 
bered that his dominions were situated somewhere in 
India. The maritime enterprises of the Portuguese in 
thc^ftcenth century had the passage to India for their 
princip al ob ject: the routei'to India at diat time lay 
through iSgypt ; and it is not at all extraordinary di/it 
travellers passjng dirough that country diould suppose 
the first Christian sovereign they met with to be Prester 
John. Besides, Abyssinia was sometimes called Middle 
India, as Marco Polo testifies; and the sovereigns of 
that country frequently united hi their persons the pon¬ 
tifical with the regij, character; it was not, therefore, a 
capricious error which translated Prester .lohn from Ta- 
tary to Abyssinia, nor did it originate altogether with the 
Portuguese. 

• In 144'1', don P&lro, the regeiH of Portugal, had pro¬ 
posed to^his council to scud persons in search of the 
kingdom of Prester John, to solicit, his friendship and 
alliance. The design was approved of, but unfortunate 
circumstances prevented its execution. When, however, 
die progress of malitimc discovery along the coast of 
Africa increased the expectation of effecting the passage 
to Jrjdia,* the expediency of making an alliance with 
Prester John again came under consideration ; and the 
intelligence received from the negro Ambassador respect¬ 
ing the prince called Ogane decided the resolution of the 
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Portuguese council. Wjth the .'double purpose, ihere- 
,fore, of juocuring somejIlfformaMon respecting the ports' 
of India, by a journey over-lani^ auiy of finding PresttSf 
John, the king of PoUugal Aspatched a Franciscan 
fijar, nailed Antonio de Lisl/oa, with instructions to 
penetrate into India through Palestine and Egypt ; but 
being igi^i-ant of the Arabic language, the friar was un¬ 
able to proceed Iwyond Jerusalem, whence he returned 
to Portugal. , Though thef king was disappointed in this 
attempt ity the ignorance fcr want of enterprise of his 
agent, his resolution was not K> be smidued by difficul¬ 
ties, and he immediately preiiared to make fresh exei» 
tions both by sea and land for the attainment of his 
objaets. For this jnirpose he sent ('ovilham and Payva 
to attempt the j)assagc to India over-land, and fitted out 
a small squadron, consisting of two caravels of fifty tons 
each, and a small store-shij?, to prosecute the discoveries 
by sea. TJiis fleet was placed under tlie commaiial of 
llartholomew Diaz, a knif^ht of the rojie.'. 'i^usehold. 
'Jihe preparations being comjdeted, he sailed in the end 
of August, 1 ‘4!(j. 

Having arrived at Sierra Parda, about two degrees 
beyond the southern tropic, and a hundred and twenty 
leagues beyond the furthest point visited by preceding 
navigators, Diaz erectc^d»a cross bearing the arms of 
Portugal ; then, with a resolution •worthy of the great 
object which he had in view’, he steered due south 
through the open sea, atul lost all sight of land. Forced 
at length to the east by heavy g.ales, he approached a 
bay which he named ,Do# I'iiqtin-os, or f/ie S/irp/irrfl^, 
from the numeroiis flocks of sheep with thtiir kee 4 )ers 
which he descried upon the cd^st. He was now forty 
leagues to the east of the Cape, which he had doubled 
unawares. Continuing his course to the cast, he reached 
an island to which he gave the name pf Santa Crus, 
because he there erected a second cross. Frqm time to 
time he sent ashore negroes whom he brougllb ^om 
Portugal, and wl*o were well apparelled, in order that 
they might attract the reiSjiect of the natives: he also 
b B 3 
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gave them merchandise of various kinds to exchrfige for 
the^jroduce fcf the couwry, anfilistructed tliem especially* 
R) make enquiries,respecting Prester John; but the na¬ 
tives were so savage ant^so timid tliat nothing whatever 
could be ledtnfd from*them. When the fleet, now 
reduced to t^o vessels, reached the bay of Lagoa, the 
discontentment of the trews broke out into Ipud mur¬ 
murs, insisting on tlieir reto,rn. The stock of provisions 
was exhausted: the small vSssel containuig the stores 
had disappeared yi the gales? Diaz, ignorant that he 
hsid already doubled thaPCape which was the object of 
his search, entreated them to continue the voyage five- 
and-twenty leagues farther, representing to them how 
disgraceful it would be to return without success, fl'he 
direction of the coast was now due east. 'J'lie Portu¬ 
guese at length arrived s^t the mouth of a river, which 
they called the JJfo do Infante, at present the Great Pish 
Rivtr. But what was the joy and surprise of Diaz and 
his cotnyijUiie''s, when, on ftieir return along the coast, 
they descried, in the midst of their vexation and disap¬ 
pointment, thd very promontory which tlwy had so long 
Ireen seeking in vain. They ])lantcd another cross, and 
dedicated the place to St. Philip. To complete their 
satisfaction, they fell in with their store ship, which 
had now only four men remaining of its crew, the 
remainder having bden massacred by the savages on the 
coast. Diaz, after determining well the irositioii of the 
Cape, returned to Lisbon, where he arrived in De¬ 
cember, 1487, aftc^ having discovered above three hun¬ 
dred leagues of coast. On accoun? of the violent tempests 
whi(;h he bad encountered near,the southern promontory, 
he gave it the name of <?n6o Tormentom, or the Stormy 
Cape; but the king, unwilling to deter seamen by such 
a sinister appellation, and auguring great advantages 
from this new discovery, gave it the name which it still 
retains, —-fThe Cape of Good Hope, 

Bedro de Covilham had served when young in the 
wars of Castile, and afterwards, like qiany noblemen in 
that age, engaged in commcAiial pursuits. During his 
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rcsideace in Africa he 1^1 beeiHempJoyecf by bis sove-* 
reign to negotiate some/t*eaties Ivitb the Moorish kings^ 
and acquired a great reputation for his knowledge and 
address. King John, vho haij' made him an officer of 
llis houseRohl, now selected hi^n as a fit jh-Tsoii to go^n 
search of Ogane, or I’rester John, whose dominions tlie 
I’ortugu^e were led to believe ware situatdil in Abyssinia, 
t'ovilhain %vas instinicted also to make enquiry whether 
it was possil^Ie to sail to'flie Indies from the Cape of 
Good lliipc, which Diaz liad recently discovered. Al- 
pliouso de Payva was ajipointad to accompany liiin; and 
the two travellers being provided by Calsadilla, bisln^i 
of \'iseo, with a map in which Africa was described as 
bcilig bounded on the south by a navigable sea, they took 
their dejiarture from Lisbon in May, 1487. Their 
intention was to pass through Egypt. Covilham, who 
spoke the Arabic language fluently, joined a caravan of 
Arab meriijiants from Fez and Tremisen, who coiul^ctcd 
him and his companion to Tor, at the foot^, Blount Sinai, 
ill Arabia Petrica, where tliey received some valuable, 
information .aespecting the trade of Calicut. The two 
travellers separated at the Arabian sea-port of Aden. 
Payva jiassed over into Abyssinia ; and Covilham jiro- 
ceeded to.India, to ascertain the truth of the accounts 
which he had received from the Arab merchants. He 
was the first Portuguese who explored the seas of India 
preparatory to the great commercial revolutions that were 
to follow. Covilham visited Calicut, Cananor, and Goa. 
He then crossed over to Sofala, on the coast of Africa, 
in order to examine ^le celebrateif gold mines of tliat 
country: there he obtained the first distinct account of 
tlie island of the*Moon, or Mttilagascar, as it lias’been, 
subsequently called. Satisfied with what he had disco¬ 
vered, he intended returning back to Portugal, when he 
learned at Cairo the death of Payva, who had been 
treacherously murdered there. Two "Jews had been 
despatched from Portugal to bring*him the fntqlji^uce. 
He immediately resolved to go liimself in searcli of 
Prester John: with this intention he sent back one of 
B B 4 
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the Jews to I*ortuf!:al ^ith tlie potes and itinerar)*. of his 
t journey, acctmpanied ly a which liad been given 
him by a Moof,; And, attended by the other, lie directed 
his steps to Abyssinia: 'here h»met with the most lio- 
nourable reception from t| e Negus or king, who derived ao 
much advantajre from his superior knowledge and intel¬ 
ligence, that he obliged iiim, whether by force or by ]icr- 
suasion it is not evident, to spend the reinaimier of his 
days in Abyssinia. {'ovilhaiA married a wife, enjoyed 
a great fortune, and held the highest offices of /he state. 
In the year lUili, when Uodriguez de Lima went as 
ainbassador to Abyssinia, Covilham was still alive, though 
now at a great age, having been three-and-thirty years 
in that country. The old man wept for joy at the slj^ht 
of his countrymen, who in vain begged permission to 
take him with them at th^ir departure. 

From Abyssinia (iovilham frequently sent Jetters to 
the lyng of Portugal, who was glad to main/.ain so in¬ 
structive yJuable a cArespondence. He stated, 
^ among other things, that there was no doubt as to the 
' possibility of aiiling to India from the ttape of Hood 
Hope, and affirmed that the (’ape was well known to 
Indian and Arabian navigators. 'I'lius tlie theoretical 
discovery of the passage by the Cape may lie justly 
attributed to Covilham, as the merit of the practical dis¬ 
covery belongs to Vasco de Gama. 

It was now generally believed that there did not exist 
any obstacle of importance to prevent die voyage round 
Africa to the Indian seas. But enterprises of a bold 
churacter remain oft&i suspended i\ntil some man appears 
who is fittejj to carry them intq, execution. Five years 
,had elapswl since die discovery of the New AVorld, and 
ten since diat of the Cape of Goml Hope, before Ema¬ 
nuel, king of Portugal, came to the resolution to send a 
fleet to India. The Jierson chosen to command it was 
Vasco de Gama, a gentleman of die court, well known 
for his prudence, coufage, and skill in navigation. Three 
vessels, carrying in all about sixty mei^, were fitted out 
for this great expedition. Vasco de Gama set sail the 
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eightlwof July, 1497: fee stee^ direct*f<ir the Cape 
, Veril isles; and having/ilsared fyem, directed his course* 
to the south till he came to anchor jh tjje bay of Saist 
Helena, on the -westen* coast pf Africa, a little to the 
ivrth of tfie Cape of OooJ Ho|)e. Leayin|; this bay lie 
arrived in two days at the southern extremity of Africa ; 
but in hjs attempt to sail towiirds the west he had to 
struggle with the strong rauth-east winds which blow 
there coiitiiuuilly during the summer season. His crews, 
disheartcy^ed by this uni'afourablc circumstance, wished 
to force him to return ; but he ibund means to soothe their 
impatience, and by his firmness and address overcaiise 
every obstacle. 

Steering to the cast, along the southern shore of 
Africa, he anclicred in the bay of St. Blaise, and arrived 
a little after at the islet of La where the discoveries 
of Diaz ^ad terminated. Here the coast of Africa be¬ 
gins to tu»i towards the north, and the Portuguese en¬ 
tered, for the first time, ^he Indian %gs ^"^asco dc 
Oania, whose intention it was to find the countries which. 
(!ovilhain hadPvisitcd, was careful never^to lose sight of 
land ; and wherever the country seemed to be inhabited 
he always sent some persons on shore to make enquiries, 
or even went himself wdicn he saw symjitoms of a greater 
population ; but not rcc«iving any intelligence of im¬ 
portance from the natives of the co*st, he continued his 
course, and even jiassed by the country of Sofala, where 
he supposed that Covilham might be, without seeing any 
thing worthy of fixing his attention. At length, in the 
beginning of March, 1 he cast anchor before the city 
of Mozambique, iiiliabitq(l at that time by Mqors orJVIaT 
hometan Arabs, who lived muter the government of a < 
prince of their own religion, and carried on a great trade 
with the Bed Sea and the Indies. ^The hope of traffic 
with the strangers procured the Portuguese at first a fa¬ 
vourable reception; but as soon as it was known tliat 
they were Christians, every stratagem tliat coul(^be,de- 
vised was resorte4 to in order to destroy them. Gama, 
obliged to fly from their Snares and treachery, directed 
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his course northwards |for Quiloa, f^uided by a jilot of 
Mozambiques whom he(.had tak^ widi him; but having 
sqiproacbed thg shbre to the north of that place, the cur¬ 
rent prevented him froii^ returning along the coast, and 
in consequeuve ^ he steeiled for Mombasa. *rhis city, 
better built than Mozambique, and carrying on a still 
greater trade, was in hke manner inhabited Jiy Maho¬ 
metans, who treated the Portuguese with the same artful 
hostility. Gama departed iv\thout obtaining any in¬ 
formation or assistance, and Advancing eighteen, leagues, 
arrived at Melinda, whero he was more fortunate. Al¬ 
though the inhabitants of this city were also Mahome¬ 
tans, it would, appear that commerce had softened and 
refined their manners. The sovereign of the coufitry 
received Gama with every expression of favour: he went 
on board the Portuguese fjeet, and invited Gama to re¬ 
turn his visit; but the Portuguese commander, instruoted 
by die past, was unwilling to expose hinvself to the 
bigotry q^the4’ho|>le, and deelincd accepting the invi¬ 
tation ; he sent, however, some of his officers in Ids 
stead, who weitt treated with honour and cordiality. 

There were at the same time several ships from India 
in the harbour of Melinda, and even some (!liristians of 
that country, who warned Gama to be upon his guard, 
and gave him some information which jiroved eventually 
of great importance.* Malemo Oana, an Indian of Gu- 
zerat, whom the king of Melinda had given to Gama as 
his pilot, was one of the most experienced navigators of 
those seas. It is said that he expressed no surjirise 
iWien he saw the astrolabe with, which the Portuguese 
obse/ved die meridian altitude^ of the sun : he said that 
the pilots of the lied S6a made use'of instruments of 
similar construction. 

The fleet of Gama went from Melinda to Calicut in 
three-and-twenjy days: this city, at that time the richest 
and most^ commercial of all India, was governed by a 
pri 4 ce»=who bore tlie title of Zamorin. The messengers 
of Gama found means to be introduced to the mimsters 
of this prince. The first negotiations were so successful 
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that tMe Portuguese wertfimmedjttelj*permitted to enter 
the port; and the zamorin%!ODSenj:ed to receitc Oama with* 
the same honours wliich were usuall;^*sh®wn to the-ai#- 
bassadors of the greateat nionarchs. Hut the perfidious 
conduct of tlie Mahometans hai renderejl the Portuguese 
so suspicious and mistrustful, that tlie officers of • the 
fleet solicited (iama to abandon his intention of going 
ashore and intrusting liis person to the natives. 

In a counoil which wasTield on the occasion, his bro¬ 
ther Pani dc Gama represfinted to him, in the strangest 
liglit, the dangers to wliicli he was exposed; but A’asco 
was immovable: he declared his intention of landing «*i 
the following day, and ordered his brother to command 
thcjflcet in his absence: his spirit was exalted above the 
contemplation of danger, and the glory of his country 
engrossed all his thoughts. Jle advised his brother, in 
case the accidents which were predicted should take 
l)lacc, notato avenge his death, but to depart with the 
fleet witliout loss of timc,^o announct^ti th<iking the 
discovery of India, and his unhappy fate. 

Next moriAig Vasco de Gama went Ai land, accom¬ 
panied by twelve resolute men whom he had chosen to 
attend him. He was received with great pomp; and as 
he had to go five or six miles beyond Calicut to the 
country-house of the zamoriu, he crossed the city through 
the midst of an immense multiUide, who viewed the 
strangers with an admiration, which was heightened, no 
doubt, by the singularity of their costume, so unlike any 
that had hitherto been seen in India. The Portuguese 
admiral arrived next djy at the zamorin’s country hous#: 
the refception which he cgcperienccd at his first audience 
was favourable in tlie extreme;*and Gama flattered him¬ 
self that he should obtain for his country the privilege of 
carrying on an advantageous trad^ with Calient. But 
circumstances soon occurred to thwart l)is expectations. 
The animosity of the Maliometans had nearly proved 
fatal to him: at Mozambique and MomlKa^ they 
looked upon the f’ortuguese as dangerous rivals in their 
trade, and were resolved td ruin them if possible. They 
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represented to the zaftiorin that tliese strangeis were 
»pirates, who found thejr way-Wo the Indian seas solely, 
id order to disjturo the tranquillity of his states, and to 
carry on their usual avocation oh pillage. These insinu¬ 
ations produced the desii>ed effect. Gama hail forgotten 
to bring with him a present worthy of a great prince: 
the few articles which •>he offered to the ininjsters ap¬ 
peared to them of so little value that they were rejected 
with contempt. This first disagreement,was followed 
by a multitude of others; anil at length the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of both sides had increased to such a degree, that 
Caina feared either that he should be detained as a pri¬ 
soner, or perhaps put to death along with his coin- 
jianions. He received private information that w.lder 
pretence of a reconciliation it was intended to draw the 
fleet into such a situatiou that it might be easily de¬ 
stroyed : he communicated this intelligence to his bro¬ 
ther., by whose prudent measures the schemes of the 
Moors w£rc op^ipletcly frnstiated. Vasco, on the other 
side, succeeded by his firmness and address in gaining the 
respect of the Indian ])rince and his mimeters; and the 
negotiations lieing renewed, he eoiivineed them of the 
advantages that were to be derived from an alliance with 
the Portuguese: while tlius favourably disposed, they 
allowed him to return to his vessel. 

As soon as Vasco' de Gama got on hoard his fleet, he 
sailed without loss of time; and htiving repaired his ships 
at the Angedive islands, a little to the north of Calicut, 
he steered direct for Europe, to give an account of his 
discovery. In passing Melinda, he took on board an 
ambassador from the king of. that country, the only 
friend whom the Portuffuesc had found in tlie course of 
their voyage. He doubled the Cape of Good Hojic in 
March, 149.9. and arrived in Lisbon in September of the 
same year, that, is to say, about two years after his de¬ 
parture. King Emanuel received Vasco de Gama witli 
studious magnificence, celebrated his safe return with 
festivals, bestowed on him titles of iiolnlity, and created 
him admiral of the Indies. *' 
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CHXP. Xi. 

COLUMBUS. 

P^ENTAGK OF COtlJMBUS. HIS^ EOUCATIOK. —• EART.T TOT* 

AGR.S. — SKrrLES IN LISBON. -MARRIES Tl^ DAUGHTER OF 

PKUESTIUCLLO. — C’ONSIDKttS THE rtlACTIUARILITY OP SAILING 
TO INDIA BY THE WEST. -OPINIONS OF JIIS AGE. —HIS REA¬ 

SONINGS. BECOMES CONVlt/f'ED* — PROPOSES HIS PLANS TO 
GENOA.—SEEKS THE PATKO^^VGE OF THE KING OF PORTUGAL.— 
FIAES T^SVAIN. — APPLIES TO THE SPA>^SII COURT. — SENDS 
HIS BROTHER TO THE COURT OF £kGLAND. — JUS DISAPPOINT¬ 
MENTS.-DESPAIRS OP SUCCESS.—IS FAVOUBF.D BY ISABELLA.— 

THE EXPE:IUT10N resolved on*—SAILS FROM PALOS. — PARTl- 

Ci^.ARS OF the: voyage.-LAND DISCOVERED. — FLEET VISITS 

CrihlA. — ST. DOMINGO. — THE SHIP OP COLUMBUS WRECKED* 

— KINDNESS OF THE CACIQUE. -A FORT ERKCTF.D.-THE 

FLEET RETURNS HOMEWARDS. —•DREADFUL STORM. — MEANS 
TAKEN BY COLUMBUS TO PRESERVE THE MF.MORY OF IIIS DIS¬ 
COVERT, —y ARRIVES IN SAFETY AT THE AZORES. — REM'HES 
PALOS.-RECEIVEJ) WITH EN'UrtrslAsM. — I’ll^EEDS TO COURT* 

— HONOURS CONFERRED ON HIM BY FERDINAND. 

The discovery made by Vasco de Gama of a passage 
to India by the (Jape of Good Hoi)e had been jircceded 
a few years by one of a far more novel and bnlliant 
description in the opj)osite hemisphere. The Portu¬ 
guese navigator liad crowned by hjs success the perse¬ 
vering eftbrts of bis nation^ unremittingly continued 
during the course of seventy years: he had found out 
a new communication with that quarter of the world to¬ 
wards which the eyes of Europeans «rere always eagerly 
dircct^l. Columbus oH the otlier hand discovered a new 
world; not prompted by fhe enqpuragement of^monafehs, 
nor continuing the track of previous voyagers, but by the 
sole force of his individual genius and enthusiasm, he 
at once effected an achievement, Superior in boldness 
of design and in its important consequences to any 
other that occurs in the liistory of man. ^ « 

Little is known of the early life of Columbus, flis- 
torians are generally agreed tliat he was bom in the 
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State of Geno& in the jpar 144},. The little vill%i;es of 
'Cogoreo anil.Nervi dispute witb^the cities of Genoa and 
Savona the hononr of having given him birth. Ilis 
family, though rclluced to incjigence by misfortunes, 
ha'd been originally ranl^d among the most *ilIustriotjs 
nobility of Piacenza. lie himself alludes to his illus¬ 
trious origin in one ofa.his letters :—“ I am not,” he 
writes, “ the first admiral of my family: let Cnem call 
me what they may. David' (r-as once a shepherd, and 
I serve the same God who planted him upon the. throne." 
His ancestors lost'Jioir estates during the wars of Lom- 
Iwrdy, and endeavoured to rejiair their fortunes hy ma¬ 
ritime adventures; for in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the nobility of the most civilised Italian sts'tes 
did not disdain to consider piracy as a legitimate sohree 
of wealth. 

Dominico, die father of young Gristoforo Golomho*, 
sent,him to Pavia, the chief seat of learnin,g in Italy, 
to jirosecute hjstistudics ; buf.these he soon broke off to 
commence his naval career. Yet he had already mai|p 
an extraordinary progress, and preserved <J,uring his life 
the taste for literary cultivation which he had imbibed 
when young. His faculties developed at an cai'ly age: 
he surpassed his contemporaries in geometry, astronomy, 
and cosmography, towards which he appears to have 
had a peculiar inclination almost from his infancy. It is 
probable that he became soon distinguislied for liis 
courage and ability. He was captain of a ship of war 
in the service of the king of Naples aliout the year 
I'tT.'i, and two yeivs later commanded a squadron of 
Genoese ships and galleys. I'he troubles that- broke 
out about this time’ in hi,! native coil.itry may have in¬ 
duced him to seek for employment in the service of a 
foreign state. Fie went to Lisbon, where his brother 
Bartolomeo found a jirofitable occupation in constructing 
sailing charts for navigators. Portugal was at that 

* Ilic family name Colombo, waa latiniaed into Columbus, the form 
'which has been eventually aciopted by the English, btnguage. In Siiain, 
the great navigator confonned to tlie ^nius of the (^tiiiaii language, auu 
cait^ himself Cristoval Colon. 
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time rginous tor ner uiscjvenes ;|ano ,a grtet mimber o't 
Italians, especially Genome, resorted thitljer, who by 
'their knowledge and nfaritime ardour contributed nijt 
a little to the advancement of geograjSiicJI science. 

■ Christopher (Columbus did not remain long idle: tie 
set out on an arduous voyage t8 the Noftli, in which he 
proceeded as far as the 7.‘ld degree of nortli latitude, or 
as he e:J))resses it, 100 leagues beyond the 'J'hule of 
Ptolemy j and he further»#emarks, that the land which 
he reached “ does not falUwithin the line that includes 
thc\Pcst*of Ptolemy, but is jnuch lAore westerlyit 
is probable, therefore, that he approached the coast (jf 
Greenland. He undertook several other voyages to 
Guinea, to England, and to the islands possessed by 
Spahi and I’ortugal in the Western Ocean; he soon 
became, in consequence, the most experienced navi¬ 
gator of bis time. He took 'notes of every thing he 
saw, compared them with the ancient aiul mo^lern 
systems of cosmography he drew ni|jjs, constructed 
globes, and thus kei)t bis mind intently fixeTl on the, 
studies in whj^h he was destined to eflject so great a 
revolution. 

During his residence in Lisbon he married doima 
Philippa, the daughter of Pedro Perestrello, a distin¬ 
guished i>ilot, who had bqpn em])Ioyed by don Henry to 
colonise the island of Santo Puerto, By this marriage, 
Columbus pr-ocured access to the charts and papers of 
Perestrello and of other cx])erienced navigators con¬ 
nected with his wife’s family. In his daily discourses 
with the able geog'-ajdters, .astronomers, and pilots wl» 
were this time asiibmbleil in Lisbon, he consulted 
them on the possiWlity df disegvering by saifing to* the 
West the countries of Cathay and Zipangu described by 
Marco Polo. Marlin Behaim, in conjunction witli some 
philosophers of the court of John II., had just proposed 
to seamen the use of the astrolabe to obs’brve the latitude 
in the oj)cn sea. Columbus perceived that tlns«instru- 
incnt would entile the mariner to leave the tedious 
course near land.' He was the first to use it j and frgpied 
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niles to fix the pogitioi^ of vessfls by longitude aij^i lati- 
otude. He studied the ancien^ carefully, and compared 
tfeeir geographical knowledge Arith the comparatively' 
recent statements V>f Marco Polo. His constant medi¬ 
tation on these authorities amf some facts cthat were 
lately come to h‘is knowledge confirmed him in the hope 
of fimling tlie*-Zipangu,of the modem travellers by sail¬ 
ing directly to the West. 

The geographical knowled^ of the Italians, and, in¬ 
deed, of every European nation before the time of Colum¬ 
bus, was founded* on th^ works of tlie ancients, and 
especially of Ptolemy: they added to the maps of the 
latter the countries descrihed by Marco Polo, which 
were situated to the cast of the limits as.signed by^the 
ancients to the continent of Asia. Now Ptolemy‘had 
given too great an extension to that quarter ; and when 
to his delineation were kdded the great countries of 
Cathay and Zipangu, it was necessary to pass consider¬ 
ably beyond t^.remi-circuinference of the globe. Co- 
.lumbus, from these inaccurate premises, drew tlie jujt 
conclusion, thaij by proceeding in a dirqjtion opposite 
to that which had been followed by Marco Polo, that is 
to say, by sailing towards Uie AVest, those countries 
might be reached by a much nearer way. The maps 
of Andrea Bianco and the globe of Martin Behaim 
place Zipangu still qjsarcr to the coasts of Africa, tlie 
distance between those countries not exceeding a sixth 
of the circumference of the earth. In the same maps 
the isles of the Azores arc placed between Zipangu and 
Africa, so as still ifarther to diminish the distance of 
open ocean to be traversed by dnf navigators. 

In the age of Columbps the'existewee of some great 
western region was popularly believed. It has been seen, 
that even in the fourtcentli century ‘maps were drawn 
representing the islaiM of Antilia in the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the fifteenth* century indications of the same kind 
occur is gi'eater nuiftbers. The minds of all appear to 
have turned, without observing it, towards this one great 
objest, and prepared the discovery of the tmth, as is 
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often case, by fortunate erro'j^ or, invAitions. The 
inhabitants of Madeira aijd Puerto Santo thought they* 
saw at certain times, and in clear wcal^e^ land appeant 
ing in their western hopzon, and alftrays in tlie same 
direction. • This persuasion o^ the islanders continu'^ 
perhaps to the present day. In the middle of the last 
century the visionary land was saen so distinctly that a 
vessel actually sailed to discover it, but on that, as on 
every previous attempt, itafaded before research. The 
name of ^t. Urandon, a Scottish saint, given to this 
western land, suggests that the first Account of it was 
carried to the Madeira islands by the Northmen, among 
whom the belief of western lands was supported by very 
anciant traditions. At the present day, die inhabitants 
of th*e Arran islands, on the western coast of Ireland, who 
are descended from the Northmen, believe that frottf 
time to time they see die shores of a happy island rise 
above the waives ; and they say that Ireland was formerly 
united to that land, until, ftr the sins dWts in|jgbitants, 
the greater part of it was engulfed in the ocean.* 

Hut Colum'JQs received informadon if a character 
still more likely to influence his judgment. Pedro 
Torres, his wife’s relation, had found on the coast of 
Puerto Santo pieces of carved wood evidendy not cut 
with a knife, and wliich»liad been carrietl thither by 
strong westerly winds : other navigators had picked up 
in the Adantic canes of an extraordinary size, and many 
plants apparently not belonging to the Old AVorld. The 
bodies of men were found thrown bv die ivaves on the 
shore of one of the Azores, who hafl features dififerinj 
esseiitifflly from those of i^fricans or European^ and \vho 
had evidently coni? from the AWest, 

The fables respecting die island of St. Brandon, the 
Seven Cities, Antilia, and other supjioscd regions of the 
AA^est, did not perhaps weigh much with tjie judgment of 
Columbus, yet neither is it likely that one of his eiidiu- 
siastic temper should absolutely reject them ; lm1!J af^dl 
events, these popAar tales had the effect of recalling his 

* BeiUr, Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. xv. 
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favourite projtect continually tot'his view, and of jCflam- 
• ing his desire to carry it into execution. But his reason¬ 
ings on die authorities and autfientic facts stated aliove' 
produced on llis Tnind a thorpugh conviction that he 
should find Zipangu or spme Other land by siting to die 
Attest. 

He now prepared to effectuate his schemes: his pri¬ 
vate fortune was too moderate to allow him to* fit out an 
exjiedition at his own expenife In the ardour of patriot¬ 
ism, diereforc, he proposal Iris plans of discovery to the 
government of his native city; but he had been long 
absent from Genoa; his merit was unknown, and his 
proposals were rejected with contempt. Columbus next 
addressed himself to the king of Portugal, who dir<>cted 
that his proposals should be examined. 1'he meftt of 
Lis plans was fully appreciated, but, by a shameful 
breach of gootl faith, the king resolved to execute them 
secr/?dy without the knowlalge of their author. The 
pilot selected,^'Jr the attenpt, however, wanted the 
ability to realise the designs of Columbus. Unable 
to direct bis 'vessel when out of sight a*^ land, be was 
tossed for a long time, quite ignorant of bis course, and 
with difliculty regained the port. To justify bis failure, 
he represented Columbus as a visionary; and this great 
man, shocked at the base inj.ustice with which he had 
been treated, resolve I to abandon Portugal for ever. 

To obviate a similar breach of confidence for the 
future, Columbus now resolved to make overtures at the 
same time to the kings of Spain and England. He sent 
Kis brother Bartholomew to Lohllon, where he vf^s well 
received ; ^hut liis negotiations were interrupted'by the 
engagements which werv in tlie mcaiV time entered into 
witli the court of Spain. Christopher Columbus left 
Lisbon secretly in the end of the year 148'1, and arrived 
at the port of I’alos. Here he experienced the fate of 
all who are superior to their age, and failed to make 
hir'.'self'understood by his contemporaries: he had to 
struggle with the weakest and most na.Jrow-minded pre¬ 
judices. Five whole years Ke remained at the court of 
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Spain ^ithout finding an J cncouqtgenient. * The tender 
intimacy which he contr^ted with donna Beatrix £n- 
Viquez of Cordova, by ^hoin he had « son, Fernandes 
who afterwards wrote the history of ffis fife, may have 
b^n the tNiicf cause of his ^ntinuing so long in*a 
country, where his abilities procured him so little con¬ 
sideration. In a fit of grief and (iejection,*caused by this 
unreasoiifAsle neglect, he determined on applying to tlie 
king of Kranqe. But at tift moment when he was pre¬ 
paring to ^uit Spain, one of4us friends, named Marchena, 
who enjoyed some credit witlvqucen Isabella, procured 
him the jiatronage of that princess. The negotiations 
were accordingly resumed, but they again terminated 
without success. On tliis occasion, however, justice 
was Hone to the superiority of his views; only the re¬ 
ward w'hich he stipulated for himself in the eveut of Mr 
success appeared to the court to be c.\cessivc. 

Columbu^ deeply dejected at the anniliilation of all 
his hopes, and mortified i«t the distrflht. ani^ coldness 
with which his grand projects and solid reasonings were' 
received, detcrwiincd to abandon the coiJhtry in which 
he had met witli so many disapxrointmcnts; but the 
<|ueen, in the mean time, who was brought to jrerceive 
the great imiiortance of the discoveries ])romised by Co¬ 
lumbus, and the dangers ot abandoning those advantages 
to another jiower, consented to dcfaay from her private 
purse the charges of the ex^tedition. A courier was 
sent after Columbus: he was overtaken at the distance 
of, twff leagues from the camp of Santa Fe, where the 
court fl!fen resided: he^*returncd imiliediately with th8 
messenger, the fear of digaxipointinent still agitating, his 
breast. At length* after eight •years spent in fruitless 
solicitations, with numberless anxieties and disappoint¬ 
ments, he succeeded [in his jmrjmstj; and the court of 
Sj)ain resolved to send hhn with an expetiitiun iu search 
of the New World. 

On die IJldi of April, 14<)2, were signed the^tiaies 
of the agreemei% by wliich Christoiiher Columbus 
received from the crown of Hpain tlie hereditary titles of 
•c c 2 
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admiral apd Viceroy ini< ^dl thel seas^ lands, and .inlands 
•which he shmlld discover, pn the 12th of May he 
proceeded to the port of Palos, where the armament was 
fitting out. I'hrcl* vessels were^ chosen for the voyage: 
thitt of Columbus was called the Santa Miiria; the 
second, commanded by Alonzo Pinzon, was named die 
Finta ; and thd third, UF.der the command of Yanez Pin¬ 
zon, the brother of the preceding, the Nina.''* Martin 
Pinzon, the youngest of tlie three brothers,, W'as the pilot 
of the Pinta. The total nuiulier of men ernbarked in 
the three vessels Was niiv^ty, according to some, or a 
hundred and twenty, according to others. 

On Friday, the third of August, 14.92, the expedition 
sailed. They directed their course to the (^'anary islands, 
where they remainetl a little time. On the sixth of Sei)- 
tUis-ber they left those islands; and that day may be regard¬ 
ed as the first day of the most memorable voyage which 
has ever been undertaken. The winds at first '"'ere light, 
there was^som^^/res a dead ctfim, and little way was made: 
•tile second day the flectlost sight of land. 'I'he companions 
of Columbus, ’^ho were now advancing «’er the ocean, 
unable to conjecture the termination of their voyage, be¬ 
gan to feel astonished at the boldness of the enterprise. 
Many of them sighed, and gave way to tears, Itelicving 
tliat they should never return.* (Columbus consoled them 
and inspired them jvith new courage. On the eleventh of 
September, when they were a hundred and fiftv leagues 
fromtheislandof Ferro, they found themastofaship,which 
seemed to have been brought there by the current. Colunj- 
b'us made daily observations on thd^meridian altitude of the 
sun: he m,arked tire declhiatioi^ of the neerlle, and noted 
carefully the aspect of the heavens, lind all the pheno¬ 
mena of the ocean. On the fifteenth, three hundred 
leagues from the isl^ of Ferro, during a dead calm, they 
saw a fire-ball strike the sea, about five leagues ahead 
of the fleet. During the nine days that they had been 
sailing‘without seeing any thing but the ocean and the 
sky, the winds had blown constantly ffom the cast. The 
seamen, who had never beforft ventured so far from land. 
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findini; that the wind continued ‘unfstvourahle for their 
t return, thought that it ftvftuld be impossible for them t<f 
reach Spain again. On the following.tlajfc tliey saw soifle 
hirils, wh^li revived tiei.r hopes, as they were thought 
t* he of a species which nevqr went more than twenty 
leagues from land. The sea soon after sgieracd covered 
•with maj^ne plants, which had <fie appearance of being 
recently detached from tl^ rocl.-s on which they had 
grown; and the men w'erc convinced that land could not 
be far On the eigliteenth Alonzo Pinzon, who 

sailed ahead, told Columbus 1;hat he nad seen a multi¬ 
tude of birds in the west, and that he thought he HBd 
discerned land towards the north: he wished to go in 
seaij’h of it ; but Columbus, convinced that he was mis¬ 
taken, ordered him to hold on his course. They soun ded 
here with a hundred fathoms^ and found no bottom. 

The sailors, finding that their hopes of seeing land 
had not l)cfti realised, began to feci discouraged, a»d to 
• complain of being thus exifirsed in the^^lst ctf the wide 
otean far from every help. 

On the twentieth they saw birds coming from the 
West, and a whale: thi! sea was thickly covered with 
floating weeds : these indications of land repressed their 
murmurs for a time. On the twenty-first, the wind, 
which had hitherto been favourable, turned to the south¬ 
west, and blew against them. 'I^ie men, long since 
secretly^lisposed for revolt, now cried out that the wind 
was fovourable to return to Kurope, and that it ought 
tA bdQitken advantage ,uf. Columb^is trie<l to appease 
thcm^^telling them tl»at tliese were only light breezes, 
which indicated ^le pi«ximity of some land; but the 
iliscontentment increased, notmthstanding his arguments' 
and remonstrances, — and the men at last threw off all 
subordination. They blamed the ting who had ordered 
the voyage, and persisted in their wish»to return. Co¬ 
lumbus conducted himself witli ijncommon j^dence: 
he encouraged ijome with assurances that landwaWiot 
far distant, and threatened others with the anger of the 
king. But tile foul wimfs grew more violent: tlft sea 
* 0 0 3 
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became boisterous"; atld it was impossible to ma’.ic way 

to the West: this delay, in aaccydance with their wishes, 
again apj)easc^ titem. Birds were now seen every day, 
and some crabs were taken on fhe weeds that floatcd/'n 
tlie surface bf fhc sea. j While the minds 8f his crew 
were in some decree tranquilliscd by these a))pearanccs, 
the admiral seized the o])portunity of resuming his 
course towards die M'est. l^it the tranquillily was only 
apparent; the murmurs eom'tnenced agair., and in more 
threatening tones. The meif collected into paroiqis, and 
declared loudly tltat they»had already done their duty, 
ia advancing further in the ocean than any one had 
•lone liefore; that f 'oluinbus wished to make them the 
victims of his ambition ; and while he procured distinc¬ 
tion for himself, cared little about the destruction he 
ISRailed on others. Some, even went so far as to propose 
throwing him into the sea and then returning. ()(>lntn- 
busfknew the dangers of his situation: he* tried every 
means oferemt^ig the iliscAilentnients of the men : he 
represented to diem the conseipiences of their disobediciPce 
if they should jircvent him from cxecutin|l the commands 


of the king: he tried every argument of jiersuasion : he 
enumerated to them all the indications that occurred of 
land, and assureil them that ere long they should find 
the object of their search. 'The violence of the dis¬ 
content was graduaHy apjicaseil; hut their disipiietude 
and anxiety were never wholly dissipated. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, just as the .-.un was 
setting, while (kilumbus was engaged in conv^'r.aticn 
with Yanez Pinzon^ a voice erictj out “ Land, jand ! ’’ 
He who ppve the cry pointed* out ^ ilark mass in the 
south-west like an island^ about twenty-five leagues dis¬ 
tant. All were overjoyed : the men returned thanks to 
God, and congratuU'ted Columbus. He immediately 
changed his course towards this appearance of land, and 
sailed alpiight in tly; same direction. At day all eyes 
we*c turned to that quarter; but tlie land which had 
caused BO much joy had dipppeared, and tliey found 
that'hlouds had cheated them with the delusive vision. 
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The qpurse towards the *VVest w»s ap^ain Resumed to the 
general regret. Some ^u^ipose that Columbus contrived 
this stratagem to revive the sinking spirits of the me« ; 
(ipt they soon rcla)>sed jnto their desfwnflency. Never- 
tjieless, tfie multitude of birds which,tli^ saw durTng 
the day, the j)ieces of wood wliich they nicked up, and 
many other symptoms of landf prevented them from 
giving themselves up wholly to despair. Columbus, in 
the midst of .so much unfl^iness ami dejection, preserved 
his usual^serenity. 

On the first of October iic calelllateil that he was 
seven hundred and seven leagues to the west of tlie 
Canaries. The following day hopes were kejit alive by 
th<^increasing numl)er of birds ; and the vessels were 
surrounded with tislies. f)n the third nothing was seen, 
and the sailors began to imggine that they had ))aiialP' 
some island. 'I'liey thought tliat the birds which on 
the preceding day htid crossed their course must, have 
been passing from one island to alteher ;,.aud they 
wished to turn either to the right or to the left, to fin»l 
the shores wliffch they supposed to lie in those directions. 
But Columbus reniiiineil immovable, and held his 
course uniformly to the "West : he was aware that 
nothiiig hail ajipeared which could determine with cer¬ 
tainty in whal direction he should find land. His firm¬ 
ness e.veited among the men a Spirit c.f revolt more 
fonnii^lc than ever ; in 'short, the time was now come 
whei^e was no longer master. But I’rovideuee interposed 
in h^behalf. On the following day, the fourth of Oc- 
tobei^ the symi)toms,of land incrraised, the birds ffbw 
so near the ships that a seaman killed one twth a stone': 
hopes again revived. f)n llic seventh, they thought 
that land was visible on board the Santa Maria, but it 
seemed covered with clouds; am^aftcr past disappoint¬ 
ments there was no sanguine exjiectaiion. The Nina, 
which was ahead, lielievcd it t<^ be really land, fired 
her guns, amUtoisted her fl.tgs. 'J'he joy a!5d etuite- 
ment was extreme in the whole fleet; but as they ad¬ 
vanced, the suiniosed land gradually grew less, Snd at 
0 o 4 
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last totally cfisappeared from 'their view: theit. grief 
-and despondency now returned. Yet immense flocks of 
bifds continually hovered over tneir heads. Columbus 
said that he could discern some ^)ccics that never fly fpv 
frdin land; and as he remark'e<l that these till turnc^l 
towards the south-west, ne resolved to follow the same 
direction. He' told his'crew that he had never e.\j)ectc<l 
to find land before he had made seven hunured and 
fifty leagues; and announced'^ them that the time was 
come when they should arrive at the object^of their 
wishes. 

.On the eighth, the men caught about a dozen of birds 
of different colours. During the night they saw numbers 
of them, small as well as large, .all passing from n^th 
to south. At day-break the flights w'ere increased, and 
^flwiys in the same direction. The air was much cooler 
tlian it liad been in the preceding j)art of the voyage, 
and wafted the vegetable smell by which s-amen can 
distinguish, landi^at a considerable distance. The men 
bad l>een so often cheated with false a]>pearances that 
tliey were now become insensible to evi.y thing that 
could animate their courage. (lolumbtis, by ins firmness 
and address, liad suppressed their revolts, but he had 
never been able to silence their murmurs, and was still 
afraid of new discontents. 

On the eleventh oC October the indications of land 
became more and more certain. A reed quite green 
floated by the vessel; and a little after some kind pf fish 
were seen, which were known to abound in the vitha'itjB 
of /ocks. The Pinta picked up the trunk of a bamboo 
and a plank.rudely carved. The Nina saw a branch of a 
tree with berries on it. They sounded at sunset and 
found bottom. The wind was now unequal; and this last 
circumstance completely satisfied the mind of Columbus 
that land was noUfar oflP. The.crew assembled as usual 
for evening prayer. As soOn as the service was concluded, 
Colurnbur desired his people to return thas^s to God for 
having preserved them in so long and dangerous a voy¬ 
age, a«.d assured them that the indications of land were 
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now il|o certain to be doifbtecl. He reeommended them to 
look out carefully durii^ ^e night, for that they should* 
surely discover land before the monting ; and he pre¬ 
mised a suit of velvet tp whoever firet descried it, inde¬ 
pendent of the pension of ten yiousand jnafevedis which 
he was to receive from the king. About ten o’clock at 
night, while Columbus was sittihg at the stern of his 
vessel, A saw a light, and pointed it out to Pedro 
Gutieres: they both call^ff Sanchez dc Segovia, the ar¬ 
mourer, jjut before he cafne it had disappeared: they 
saw it, nevertheless, return twice afferwards. At two 
o’clock after midnight, the Pinta, which was ahead, marie 
the signal of land. It was in the night of the eleventh of 
Ocreber, 1492, after a voyage of thirty-five days, that 
the%^ew World was diseovered. The men longed impa¬ 
tiently for day: they wished feast their eyes with^fW 
sight of that land for which they had sighed so long, 
and which *hc majority of them had despaired of*ever 
seeing. At length day Woke, and fUfey er^yed the 
pMspcct of hiUs and valleys clad in dejicious verdurd? 
The three veSels steered towards it at sunrise. The 
crew of the Pinta, which preceded, commenced chanting 
the Te Dnum ; and all sincerely thanked Heaven for the 
success of their voyage. They saw as they approached 
a number of men collcctelf on the shore. Columbus em¬ 
barked in his cutter, with Alonze^and Yanez Pinzon, 
carryinofthe royal standard in his hand. The moment he 
and alj^s crew set foot on land, they erected a crucifix, 
a*d4^strating themselves before it- with tears in their 
eyes thanked Go<l for ^e goodness he had manifested in¬ 
wards them. lYlten Columbus rose he nametl the island' 
San Salvador, ainT took possessfcn of it in the name of the' 
king of Spain, in the midst of the astonished natives, 
who surrounded and surveye<l liiiik in silence. Imme¬ 
diately the Castilians proclaimed him admiral and vice¬ 
roy of the Indies, and swore obe^ence to liim. The 
sense of the ghicr which they hatl acquired recced tliem 
to their duty, ana they be^ed pardon of the admiral for 
aU the vexations they had caused him. 
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The islandVhioli the Spaniitrds hail discovers't was 
■called by the natives Giianahani^; hut it has since pre¬ 
served the name wf San Salvador given to it by (Colum¬ 
bus. The natives"'appeared sinjple and inoffensive. 
firSt they wfl-e astonhshe^ beyond measure il the fajr 
complexion of the Spaniards, at their beards, and their 
apparel; but in a shorff time they approached them with 
confidence, and were highly gratified at receiv’ing caps 
of different colours, beads, anti other trifles. When the 
admiral returned to his vessel® some of them syam after 
him, others paddled in their canoes, and the sloop was 
qmte surrounded with them. Both men and women 
were entirely naked. T'hey were ignorant of the use of 
iron, and catching hold of the Spanisli .swords by^'the 
blades, many of them received slight wounds. On the 
•TO-Vrow they came off to the fleet to exchange cotton for 
beads and little trinkets. Tliey had appended to their 
ears Jittle plates of gold, which soon caught the attention 
of the Spaniard-..?^ They wei'.£ asked where they got the 
Sold; and they replied by signs and gestures, stretching 
out their arms towards the south, to signii’y that it came 
from a country lying in that direction. (Columbus de¬ 
termined to go in search of that country; but before 
he left Ouanahaiii he ascertained, by careful examina¬ 
tion, that the islands offered ni/advantages for establish¬ 
ing a colony ; he kept on board seven of the natives to 
serve as interpreters. 'y 

The ffect holding its course towards the soulb, dis¬ 
covered Coneeptio’ island, the islands of FerdinaiJ^'.j.wi 
Isiibella, and ir .iiy others in succession. The farther 
tliey advan-^ed the more infomration they receiveil re- 
especting the country aliofinding in gold. They learned, 
also, that it was called Cufm. Still continuing its course 
to the south, the flo“t passed between the little islands 
called Los Arenas and Los Miraporos, and descried on 
the twenty-seventh of October the coast of Cuba. The 
Spaniards’ sailed along the eastern half o*-'.^ie north coast 
of that island to its very extremity, but wherever they at¬ 
tempted to land the natives took to flight; and it was with 
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great (difficulty that the Indian iaterptreters brought from 
Guanahaiii found mean^ ^ lengtl) to converse with themp 
and moderate tlieir fears. The iiite^re^ers learned that 
4 ig^ne gold was found Cuba, but that it. was much 
ijiore abuftdant in another country fart^;er to the cast. 

'J'he uid)ounded riches whicli the Spaniards imagined 
to be eoncealed in the newly-discovered countries in¬ 
flamed ifieir cupidity to such a degree, that tliey were 
no longer umler the inflifrfic.e of any sentiment but that 
of gain. ^Alonzo I*inzon,*the commander of the I’inta, 
which was the best sailer of *hc fleei? wishing to arrive 
first at the land of gold, crowded all sail, and was soon 
lost sight of. On the fifth of December (Uilumbus, hav- 
iiifjjnow only two sliips left, sailed from the eastern 
point of (^iha, and soon arrived at that rich country of 
which he had received such .encouraging accounts.^lff 
was called by the natives ITifiti; Columbus gave it the 
name of lHxi>iiiiio/ii; hut the ai)]iellation of Sf.DowinffO 
has finally prevailed. 'I’lft ships an?lfcred ^t first in 
I»rt St. Nicholas ; but finding the country hut thinly 
peopled, they proceeded along the northern coast, and at 
length cast anchor at a little distance from the place 
where the town of Cape Francois was sul)se<|uently 
built. The Sjtattiards found it extremely difficult to 
communicate with the ntftives, who took to flight, like 
tho.se of (Julta, at the first apjwaraftce of the ships ; hut 
a luckv#accident suddenly changed their dispositions. 
The i^niards saved an Indian whose canoe was u]iset, 
vbhI^Ko, but for their assistance, must inevitably have 
been (Ji-owned. lie yas taken on ooard, treated wfth 
the greatest kindness and attention, and thcn«ent asliore'. 
This man immetfiately acquainted his countrymen with* 
the treatment he had received; confidence was soon 
established, and the people flocked in numbers to the 
ships with fruits and other provisions. iThey exchanged 
their gold for bits of porcelain anjj glittering baubles of 
little or no valM^ The pnnee of the country, or Cacifiie, 
as he was called by his p'eqple, longed to see the strangers 
of whom he had received such ‘favourable aceflunts. 




(Was named Guacanagari: he waji loaded with ornaments 
ofr gold, and jnfflrmed the Spaniards that the metal 
which they admired so much t^s found in a counly-j- 
sitfiated fartJier.to the east, called Cibao. fcolumbusf, 


deceived by some resemblance of the names, believed at 
first that it was but he afterwards learned that 

Cibao was the name of a great mountain in thelientre of 
the island, which towered abo??e all the rest. Columbus 


visited the residence of the cati(iue: he was tryated with 
every mark of hotnur, and contracted with the native 
prince a friendship which continued ever afterwards un¬ 
diminished. 


The fleet now proceeded towards the east, for*"the 
purpose of approaching the gold mines of ('ibao. On 
TJR/Jtwenty-fourth of December, about eleven o’clock at 
night, just after Columbus had retired to rest, his vessel 


struck upon a reef, and notwithstanding all“ his efforts 
fo get he*.off, sK? went ovef; and opened soon after- 
Wards. He escaped with all his crew on board tte 
Nina. The cacique immediately sent off'boats to assist 
the Spaniards, ordered his subjects to aid them in saving 
their effects, and marked out a place in which they shouhl 
be deposited. No theft was committed by the natives, 
who laboured with the greatesP cheerfulness in carrying 
ashore whatever could ^ saved from the wreck. Gua¬ 


canagari himself came to console the admiral, yde told 
him in the course of his conversation that his Objects 
suffered much from ;he invasions of the Caribs, 
aiftl strong peopi,, Who came by sqa, and that the natives 
of Haiti had fled from the Spaniards at first, because 
"they supposed that these ktrangers were as dangerous as 
the Caribs. The admiral promised to defend liim 
against his enemies,, and took this opportunity of ask¬ 
ing permission to make a.settlement on the island. To 
this proposal the cacipdb willingly consented, and a fort 
wair. immediately constructed «of the ♦^fibers of the 
wreck. Columbus chose thij-ty-eight men to remain 
here,*mnder the orders of Diego d’Arena. The fort. 
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whicl^eceivecl die name of xS NaiivUlkd, was about 
three l^gues to the cast the site where Caipe Town* 
was afterwards foundedf on the borders«f a creek called«t 
■^'sent the bay of Caracole., The adnfiraT left^provisions 
in die for% articles to bartfer with the iiativas/anS what¬ 
ever was necessary for its defAce. He dien took leave 
of the friendly cacique, with die promise ft) return soon. 

On tl# fourth of January, 14().S, Columbus set sail, 
proceeding ajittle to thei^ast in order to complete the 
examination of the north toast of the islaiiil, and on his 
way met Tlie Piiita near Mont^ Christ*. He affecteil to 
be satisfied widi the excuses made by Alonzo Pinzoriato 
explain his parting company. At length, on the sixteenth 
of January, the two ships directed their course 

for^pain. The weather was remarkably favourable at 
the commencement of the vo;jage; but heavy gales caHIP 
on when the ships were near the Azores, and the Pinta 
was a secojfd time lost sight of. The admiial’s ,JittIe 
vessel was in the most im*ainenf dan^-*: the^ale grew 
Sit vnolcnt that Columbus himself now despaired of ev* 
reaching land* that which affected liiifi most was the 
thought that his discovery should be buried with him in 
the ocean: he adopted the only means that remained to 
preserve the memory of it; he wrote a brief account of 
his voyage on two leavescof parchment, aiitl put each of 
these leaves into a cask that was carefully closed so as to 
be imp^ious to die water: one of these casks was thrown 
overbiwd immediately, the other was allowed to remain 
^j^^deck to await the foundering of the vessel. But 
Prowlfcnee interposed •to save die IBe of this great miRi; 
the wflid fell, and dalTggr disappeared. On*(|ie fifteenth 
of February the Azores were ir> sight, and soon after tha 
vessel came to anchor at Saint Mary’s, and was refitted. 
After leaving the Azores another ^rm drove Columbus 
into the Tagus; and it was not dll die ^fteenth of March 
that he reached the port of Palos, from which he had taken 
his departur(^even mondis and aAalf before, "having in 
the mean timeniade a i^age which will render his name 
immortal. Alonzo PinzA arrivetk about the samo time 
at a northern port of "Spain, and tiled a few days after. 
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Columbus ^as receive at Palos with enthusiastj|I joy. 
.The bells rang, and the magistrates, aeeompanicd by 
all- the respectable«inhabitaiits, erfme down to the shore 
to receive him' oi£ landing: they repeatedly testifi^ 
thefir admirartion at his having successfully' achieved 
what all the world believAl to be impossible. His jour¬ 
ney to court vfas a new triumph; people ran together 
from all parts to see the man who had accotj]>lished 
such extraordinary things. He made a public entry into 
Barcelona: the whole city came out to meet him in ])ro- 
cession. He walkfttl in th|; midst of the Indians whom 
hcdiad brought witli him, and who were decked out in 
the fashion of their country. The fragments of gold 
and rarities which he had collected were carried Wore 
him in open baskets: in this way he proceeded through 
'OSs'unnense crowd to the palace. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were seated on their throne awaiting his arrival: as soon 
as he .appeared with his train they rose up. , (iolumbus 
threw himself owhis knees ; <but they commanded him 
to be seated in their presence. He then proceeded, wdth 
the modesty anil frankness of conscious Hiicrit, to give 
an acco'Uit of bis voyage, and of the discoveries he had 
made: he showed the Indians who attended him, and 
the precious articles which he had brought. Fcnlinand, 
delighted beyond measure at 'he suceesa of the grand 
enteri'risc to which he had so slowly yielded his as.sent, 
confirmed to Columbus all his privileges, and p^mitted 
him to join to the arms of his own family thos^^f the 
kingdoms of Castile .and Leon, with the emblems' 
dia;overies, and of the dignities resulting from'’them. 
Preparutioi.i were then ordered tp be made for a second 
expedition, to complete so.^mspicious a'commencement. 
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